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Art I.—CORONATION RITES. 
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HEN King Edward VII. receives his crown next 
June, there will be witnessed within the walls of 

Westminster Abbey the most august ceremony of our 

national life. The rite employed on the occasion of the 

inauguration o the British sovereign is so interesting and 

venerable that it deserves more than a passing notice. 
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Although the change of religion, in the sixteenth century, 
led naturally to omissions and modifications to suit the 
exigencies of the new order of things, nevertheless, the 
main features of the old Catholic rite were retained, and 
they still form the most attractive part of an English 
coronation. 

And here it may be well to call to mind that if 
ecclesiastical rites, Catholic or otherwise, hold so important 
a place at a royal crowning, it is due to the fact that 
Christians in all ages have acknowledged the principle 
that the power of kings, like all human authority, is in its 
source divine. The concurrence therefore of the Church, 
or of any other religious body, in such solemnities, must 
be taken as representative of the divine sanction for the 
exercise of earthly powers. 

The English coronation ceremonial is said by Dean 
Stanley to combine two ancient aspects of European 
monarchy. In the first place, it retains traces of popular 
election, and the sovereign’s promise to preserve the rights 
of the people—purely secular acts; these may be seen in 
the ‘‘ Recognition,” when the king, at the command of 
the archbishop, is accepted by general acclamation, and in 
the oath that is subsequently imposed. Secondly, it is a 
solemn consecration accompanied with anointing and 
crowning, whereby a quasi-sacred character is imparted, 
which tends to act as a check on any undue claim on 
the part of the subjects.* 

Before the introduction of Christianity among the 
northern peoples of Europe, there seems to have been 
little ceremony when a ruler assumed supreme command. 
The equivalent to modern accession and coronation 
consisted in the ‘‘ elevating” of the newly-elected king ona 
large shield or buckler. Standing erect on this improvised 
throne, the king was borne aloft by the leading men of 
the tribe, through the midst of the assembled crowds, who 
by their vociferous acclamations of joy declared their 
acceptance of him as their legitimate ruler.+ 





* “Memorials of Westm.,” p. 35. 
+ Tacitus, Hist. iv. 15. 
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This Teutonic custom of ‘“‘gyratio” was probably 
introduced among the Romans by the German soldiers of 
the Imperial Guard; for in the year 238 it is related of 
Gordian the Younger that he was ‘‘elevated”’ and hailed 
as Emperor, a ceremony not mentioned regarding former 
rulers of the Empire.* 

From that time onwards similar instances occur, At a 
comparatively early date the custom of ‘‘ elevating ” oh the 
shield formed a recognised feature in the Christian rites of 
the East. On the occasion of, the coronation of Justin 
the Younger, 14th November, 565, at the Church of St. 
Sophia, it is related that he stood erect on the shield, 
which was held aloft by four young men.t Not every 
king was capable of maintaining the erect position on 
the slippery surface of a shield, and accidents of a 
somewhat ignominious character did sometimes occur ; 
for instance, Gunbald, King of Burgundy (A.D. 500), 
while going through the ceremony of ‘‘gyratio,” 
indecorously fell, and after regaining his foothold was 
with no small difficulty upheld by those about him.{ And 
so it came to pass that concessions were made, for the 
service books of later date allow the emperor or king 
to assume a sitting posture during ‘‘ gyratio.”§ In 
Western countries, where the ceremony is said to have 
originated, the sovereigns continued to be elevated on the 
shield until the middle of the tenth century, when the 
custom seems to have fallen into disuse. || 

The practice of anointing kings with oil at the commence- 
ment of their reign is apparently one peculiar to God’s 
people, whether Jewish or Christian. For the unction of 
the ancient Jewish kings, there exists in the Old Testament 
the authority of a divine command: ‘‘ And Samuel took a 
little vial of oil, and poured it upon his head (Saul), and 
kissed him, and said: Behold the Lord hath anointed thee 





* Smith's ‘‘ Christian Antiquities,” v. art. ‘‘ Coronation.” 


+ Martene ‘‘ De antiquis Eccl. Rit.,” lib. ii. cap. ix.—‘‘ The ‘‘ elevation” 
and ‘‘ gyratio” took place outside the church. 


t Greg. Tour., Hist. lib. vii. cap. 10, ed. Migne. 
§ Catalasus, Comment. in Pontif. Rom. I., p. 370. 
|| Smith’s Christian Antiq., art. ‘‘ Coronation.” 
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to be a prince over his inheritance” (1 Kings, x. 1). 
‘And the Lord said to Samuel . . . fill thy horn with oil, 
and come that I may send thee to Isai the Bethlehemite : 
for I have provided me a king among his sons. Then 
Samuel took the horn of oil, and anointed him (David) in 
the midst of his brethren” (1 Kings, xvi. 1 and 13). 
‘* And Sadoc the priest took a horn of oil out of the 
tabernacle, and anointed Solomon; and they sounded the 
trumpet, and all the people said: God save King Solomon” 
(3 Kings, i. 39). 

It seems but natural that the Church, as soon as 
circumstances would permit, should adopt as part of her 
ritual a ceremony so highly expressive of that divine grace 
without which kings cannot rightly reign. The earliest 
Christian emperors, however, received no such unction, 
and for many years the Catholic rulers of the Empire were 
crowned and enthroned by a bishop, but without the 
symbolical anointing. 

Theodosius the Younger, who flourished at the beginning 
of the fifth century, is supposed by some to have been the 
first Christian emperor to receive coronation at the hands 
of a Patriarch of Constantinople. But there are other 
writers who believe that a Catholic bishop had presided at 
such a rite almost a century earlier, They rely for their 
authority upon a dream of Theodosius I. (c. 379), in which 
that Emperor is said to have seen Meletius of Antioch 
investing him with crown and imperial robes.* Be this 
as it may, Justin, the successor of Theodosius II., did 
certainly receive the crown from the hands of John II., 
Patriarch of Constantinople, A.D. 518. And not only was 
he thus inaugurated, but the coronation was repeated by 
the Pope in Rome, A.D. 525.t From that time forth the 
sanction of religion became an essential element in the 
recognition of a sovereign by the people. 

In the East some curious practices were incorporated 
with coronation solemnities, all of which were intended to 
remind the emperor of the transitory nature of earthly 





* Theodoret, H. E., lib. v. 6, ed. Migne, 
+ Smith’s Christ. Antiq., art. ‘‘ Coronation.” 
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greatness. One custom was to present the sovereign with 
specimens of different coloured marbles, and at the same 
time to enquire which he would choose for the construction 
of his sepulchre.* An official was also deputed to meet 
the emperor, while in procession, and hold up before him 
a casket containing the bones of the dead, and afterwards 
to set light to a wisp of flax ;* this latter custom is still 
preserved at the coronation of the Roman Pontiff. 

Although from a comparatively early period the imperial 
crown was made of precious material, this was not the case 
with either the original crown or the original diadem. 
The primitive crown consisted of a circlet wreath composed 
of leaves or flowers. It was bestowed on those whose deeds 
were considered worthy of renown. The diadem, Oriental in 
its origin, was in early classical times merely a linen band, 
or ribbon of silk, tied round the temples, with the ends 
hanging down behind; this, in course of time, became 
adorned with pearls and precious stones, and finally, by a 
process of development, came to be regarded as the 
distinctive badge and symbol of royalty. Under this 
aspect, the diadem was introduced into Western countries. 
Our present crown, therefore, is considered, by competent 
authorities, to be derived, not from the primitive circlet of 
flowers, but from the classical diadem of silk tied across 
the brow. 

As regards the ceremony of anointing, our own land can 
boast of being able to trace back the unction of its kings to 
an earlier date than any other country. Gildas, the sixth 
century historian, states that it was practised even in the 
British Church.¢ Later on, our kings used to emphasise 
the sacred privilege they had secured by adopting the style 
‘Dei gratia,” a title which could not be given to any one 
clse among the laity. As an instance, one may quote Ina, 
King of the West Saxons, who, in the year 700, thus 
commences his ecclesiastical laws: ‘‘ Ego Ina Dei gratia 





, * Martene, De Antiq. Eccl. Rit., lib. ii. 9. 

+ The general statement made by Gildas is: ‘‘ ungebantur reges"’ (vid. 
Maskell, ii. p. xv.). A very early instance of royal unction is that of 
Wamba by Quirigo, Archbishop of Toledo, a.p. 673. (Vid. Julianus 
Toletanus, 4 p. 766.—Migne, vol. xcvi.). 
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occiduorum Saxonum rex,” an incidental proof, but surely 
an ancient one, of the practice of regal unction. 

One of the earliest references to the inauguration of a 
king with sacred rites in these islands is that given by 
St. Cuimine the Fair in his life of St. Columba. The 
incident happened in Iona during the sixth century. It 
appears that St. Columba had been requested to consecrate 
Aidan as King of Dalriada, but he hesitated to comply. 
A heavenly messenger was therefore sent commanding the 
saint to consecrate Aidan from the ‘‘crystal-covered book 
of the ordination of kings, which was at hand.” Columba 
being still unwilling, since he preferred Aidan’s brother 
logen as king, the angel appeared a second and a third time, 
and even inflicted punishment on the saint, and finally 
caused him to yield. Thus Aidan was ordained to rule his 
kingdom by prayer and the imposition of the abbot’s 
hands.* The incident is important, as it reveals to us the 
existence, at an early period, of a special rite for the 
inauguration of kings. Unction is not here mentioned, 
but it cannot necessarily be inferred that it was not then 
in use, especially when we learn from Gildas it was the 
custom of the Celtic Church at that same date. 

As ancient French writers quote the supposed consecra- 
tion of Clovis at Rheims, in 496, as the earliest instance on 
record of the anointing of kings, it is necessary to refer to 
a miraculous oil which is said to have been used on the 
occasion. Tradition relates that an ampulla was brought 
from heaven by a dove for the royal consecration of Clovis. 
Writers of weight, however, assign the whole legend to 
the baptism and confirmation of Clovis. On that 
memorable occasion, the crowd was so great that the 
cleric who held the chrism could not approach the font. 
The bishop thereupon raising his eyes towards heaven, 
earnestly prayed for help in his great need. Forthwith 
there appeared a dove bearing a vessel, which contained 
the sacred oi] requisite for the completion of the cere- 
monies. The legend is certainly venerable, but the 
evidence for its truth is not conclusive, as it does not date 





* Metcalfe, ‘‘ Ancient Lives of Scottish Saints,” St. Columba, chap. v. 
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further back than the time of Hincmar, Archbishop of 
Rheims, who flourished in the ninth century. 

Popular belief attributed miraculous properties to this 
ampulla ; one being that its contents suffered no diminution 
from use; and another that the oil contained therein 
diminished when a king fell ill, but increased again when 
he recovered or died. The holy ampulla, which through 
many centuries had served for the sacring of the French 
kings, was broken to pieces by the blow from a hammer of 
one of the representatives of the people on the 7th October, 
1793. The curé of the parish of St. Remy preserved some 
part of the contents by extracting a portion of the chrism 
from the vial before its destruction. Other small quantities 
were afterwards collected ; these were placed in a silver 
case, and used at the coronation of Charles X. in 1825.* 

Miraculous oil is claimed to have been used at the 
coronation of at least one English king—Henry IV. Our 
Lady is said to have bestowed this oil on St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, while in exile, in order that those anointed 
with it might become true champions of the Church. 
The authenticity of this legend also rests on very slender 
authority.t 

The use of sacred unction at the inauguration of King 
Pepin, A.D. 751, is undisputed. Several learned writers 
affirm that he has the privilege of being the first King of 
the Franks to be anointed ; moreover, it is said that the 
ceremony was borrowed from an already fixed custom of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church. ¢ 

The regal anointing of Charlemagne, Pepin’s successor, 
extended from head to foot, a ceremonial observance which 
does not seem to have been followed by subsequent 
sovereigns.§ The solemn coronation of this emperor in 
Rome, on Christmas Day, A.D. 800, marks the beginning 





* «Coronation Book of Charles V.,” p. 68. 
+ Maskell, vol. ii. p. xxiii. 


t Ibid. p. ix. I learn on the best authority, that Edward II. wrote to 
the Pope. about the miraculous oil. The Pope told the King that if he 
believed in it he might be anointed again, but the ceremony was to be done 
privately. A similar course may have been followed by Henry IV. 


§ Martene, De Antiq. Eccl. Rit., lib. ii. 9. 
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of a great epoch in European history. On that occasion, 
for the first time, as is well known, the Frankish king was 
recognised by the Supreme Pontiff as the representative of 
the Emperors of Rome, and the inheritor of their rights and 
privileges. Leo III. was the Pope who presided at this 
ceremony. The Holy Roman Empire, thus instituted, 
lasted, at least in.name, till the early part of the nineteenth 
century. 

Some fifty years after the coronation of Charlemagne, 
our own King Alfred, then a boy, was sent by his father to 
Rome, and, while there, Pope Leo IV. anointed him, in 
order that one day he might assume the kingly office 
within the realm of England.* 

The Pontifical of Egbert, Archbishop of York, A.D. 737, 
furnishes us with the oldest English form of the coronation 
service. As time went on, Egbert’s rite received embellish- 
ment and considerable amplification ; nevertheless, its 
essential features have always remained, as may easily be 
seen from a study of the varying forms down to the 
present day. 


According to the Pontifical alluded to,¢ the Mass 
commenced with special Introit, Collect, and Epistle. 
The Gradual was practically a prayer for the king, and 
the Gospel selected ended with the words: ‘‘ Render 
therefore to Czesar the things that are Czwsar’s,” etc. The 
regal consecration proper began after the Gospel } with the 


’ 


blessing: ‘*Te invocamus,” and two prayers. Then 
followed the anointing, for the due performance of which 
the celebrating bishop is directed to pour the oil from a 
horn upon the head of the king, the other bishops present 
assisting in the completion of the sacred unction. 
While this was in progress, the antiphon: ‘‘ Unxerunt 
Solomonem,”’ etc., was chanted. During the invocation 
of many benedictions, the sceptre was placed in the hand 





* Vid. Fr. Thurston’s article in the Month, Oct. 1901.—The English 
sovereign in Catholic times was Protector of St. Paul’s Outside-the-walls. 

+ Martene, De Antiq. Eccl. Rit., lib. ii. 10. 

+ It will be remarked that the coronation is here inserted between the 
‘Missa Catechumenorum” and the ‘‘ Missa Fidelium,” which by many was 
considered to commence with the Offertory. 








— =a we 


we 
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of the new king by the bishops and princes present. The 
delivery of the rod next followed. Then taking the crown, 
the bishops placed it upon the king’s head, while prayers 
and blessings were recited. This having been completed, 
at the sight of their crowned sovereign the people shouted : 
‘‘May the King live for ever. Amen, Amen, Amen.” 
Afterwards, the sovereign received the people to the kiss 
of peace, and then a final prayer concluded the rite. Mass 
was resumed at the Offertory. 

Several Saxon kings, including Athelstan, were 
crowned at a spot on the Thames, which still bears the 
name of Kingston. The stone which served for a throne 
is yet to be seen there. But the religious character of 
the rite naturally required a spacious church for its due 
celebration, and thus later Saxon princes, among whom is 
St. Edward himself, chose the Cathedral of Winchester. 
There, no doubt, from time to time was witnessed a 
solemn ceremony, similar in all its details to that ordered 
in Egbert’s Pontifical. Winchester, however, was not to 
be the permanent coronation sanctuary. St. Edward, the 
last hereditary Saxon king, was buried in the church he 
had founded in honour of St. Peter at Westminster, and 
when the Conqueror came to these shores he selected the 
Minster as the church in which he desired to receive 
the English crown. From that time till the present, 
Westminster has enjoyed the unique privilege of being 
the only rightful place wherein to crown our sovereigns. 

All through the ages, the shrine of St. Edward has 
imparted an aroma of sanctity to that glorious church, 
and his name, too, has hallowed almost everything 
associated with the rite of coronation. The crown for the 
king is known as St. Edward’s ; the sceptre with the dove 
is in memory of the saint’s peaceful reign ; the gloves are 
a reminder of his abolition of taxes ; the royal robe is also 
called by his name ; if after the anointing, the king’s hair 
became disarranged, there was at hand King Edward’s 
comb. In his solemn oath, the sovereign vowed to observe 
‘*the laws of the glorious Confessor,” whose great stone 
chalice had been borne to the altar before Mass began. 
Papal Bulls, which St. Edward obtained from Rome, 
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exempted his Monastery from episcopal control, and 
except at coronations, no bishop could enter its precincts 
officially, without consent of the abbot.* The monks, 
moreover, were the authorised custodians of the regalia, 
and the king was recognised as the special protector of the 
convent. There is no community at Westminster now to 
guard the regalia, and so these national treasures have 
been transferred to safe keeping at the Tower. A vestige, 
however, of the old custom still survives, when on the 
Coronation eve they are brought to Westminster and 
placed at the shrine under the guardianship of the Dean 
of the Abbey.t 

A monument of antiquity—the coronation chair—is still 
jealously preserved within the Minster. Underneath that 
chair is the famous coronation stone, a relic which links 
together not only the past history of England and Scotland, 
but of Ireland also. 

It has been already observed that on the king’s stone, 
beside the Thames, Saxon kings were crowned; but the 
custom dates back even to Celtic times, and the practice of 
lifting the prince into the marble seat in Westminster Hall 
(still called ‘‘ The King’s Bench’”’), before passing into the 
Abbey Church to be crowned, was but a remnant of the 
ancient rite. 

The legend of the coronation stone, now at Westminster, 
is obscured in myth. Itis said that on this stone Jacob 
laid his head at Bethel. Having been transported at an 
early date from Egypt into Spain, it fell into the hands of 
one who carried it to Ireland, B.c. 7oo. There it was 
located on the Hill of Tara, where it became ‘‘ Lia Fail ”’ 





* Stanley, p. 329. 


+ The ancient regalia were destroyed at the time of the Commonwealth ; 
the modern ones, dating from Charles II., bear the old names. The crown 
of Queen Victoria was made expressly for her, but the jewels were those 
formerly used. The regalia of William IV. were these : St. Edward's Staff ; 
the Spurs; the Sceptre with the Cross: the pointed Sword of Temporal 
Justice ; the pointed Sword of Spiritual Justice ; Curtana, or Sword of 
Mercy; the Sword of State; the Sceptre with the Dove; the Orb; 
St. Edward's Crown ; Paten, Chalice, Bible. (Vid. Pemberton, ‘‘ Coronation 
Service,” p. 38.) 


t Stanley, p. 50. 
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—the ‘‘Stone of Destiny.” When an Irish chieftain was 
inaugurated upon it, the stone was silent if he was a true 
successor ; if a pretender, it groaned aloud as with thunder ! 
Fergus, the founder of Scottish monarchy in the sixth 
century, bore the sacred stone across the sea, and placed it 
at Dunstaffnage, where its former resting-place is still 
shown. In 840, it was taken by Kenneth II. to Scone, and 
placed on a hillock there. Incased in a chair on the east 
side of the monastic cemetery, it served as a throne for 
Scottish kings, who were installed upon it by the Earls of 
Fife. The geological formation of this stone identifies it 
with the Western Coasts of Scotland, and in all probability 
it was in the possession of St. Columba in his Monastery 
of Iona, and if so, it has associations with the consecrator 
of 'the Scottish King Aidan.* In 1296, Edward I., to the 
indignation and grief of the Scots, carried off this famous 
relic, and placed it in the Abbey Church at Westminster, 
where it still remains. 

Besides its coronation chair, the Minster also possesses 
ancient service books containing the rite for the consecra- 
tion of kings. One of these, the Westminster Missal, 
recently edited by the Henry Bradshaw Society, gives an 
‘*Ordo Consecracionis Regis” belonging to the fourteenth 
century. This ‘‘Ordo” is practically the same as the 
‘‘Liber Regalis,” so often quoted by writers on royal 
coronations. Differing, as it does in many respects from 
that to be found in the Roman Pontifical, it may be taken 
as representative of the highest form of coronation 
ceremonial development. It will be interesting to give a 
brief sketch of the rite, based on the rubrics laid down in 
that volume. 

On the day preceding the crowning, the king, with his 
attendants, started from the Tower, and formed a cavalcade 
through the principal streets of the City, to the Royal 
Palace of Westminster.t The king rode bareheaded, that 





* Stanley’s ‘‘ Memorials,” p. 52. 


+ In olden times the coronation took place shortly after the demise of the 
sovereign’s predecessor. An uncrowned king was regarded almost as a 
bishop-elect would be before his consecration. (Stanley, p. 36.) This royal 
procession has been discontinued since the time of Chas. 
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‘‘he might be seen of the people.” At Westminster, the 
abbot took him under his special care, for the vigil was to 
be spent in prayer and meditation.* It was the abbot’s 
duty to set before the king the nature of the burthen he was 
about to undertake, and to suggest to him points for devout 
reflection. Moreover, it belonged to the same prelate to 
instruct the king in all that concerned the ceremonial of 
the following morning. 

When the coronation day dawned, the king with his 
knights, fresh from the bath,*+ assisted at Matins and Mass 
before the great function began. The prelates and nobles 
of the realm meanwhile assembled in Westminster Hall to 
make their final arrangements for the ceremony. The 
king, too, was ready in his chamber, wearing over his linen 
garments a long red silken shirt arranged with openings 
fastened with silver hooks for the convenience of anointing. 
And that cleanliness and comeliness might not belong to 
the body alone, he was admonished to have his soul 
brightly shining by ‘‘ true and timely confession.” 

In the Great Hall, the king was ‘‘elevated” into his 
throne “with gentleness and reverence.” A procession now 
arrived, consisting of the archbishop and bishops, as well 
as the abbot and convent of the Minster; all these wore 
silken copes, while some bore jewelled books of the Gospels, 
others censers and processional crosses. They came to 
meet the king and conduct him with appropriate chanting to 
the Abbey Church.? 

The procession having been formed, the king wearing 
buskins, without shoes, walked upon the red carpet provided 





* The Roman Pontifical appoints a fast for the king on Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday before coronation. This direction is not in the 
English use. 

+ The knights were created for the occasion; they bathed with the king, 
and then assumed their knightly garb. They originated in the fourteenth 
century, and formed part of coronation ceremonial till the seventeenth 
century. (Vid. Stanley, p. 58.) Coronations usually took place on Sunday 
or some special festival. 

t~ This preliminary function in the case of the Frenck king consisted of a 
short service in the royal chamber. The bishops and their attendants found 
the king lying on a couch, from which they assisted him torise ; then taking 
him by the hands they led him to the church. In 1561 this preliminary 
service had developed into the arousing of the king from a fictitious sleep. 
( Vid. ‘‘ Coronation Book of Charles V.,” p. 71.) 
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by the Lord High Almoner, from the Palace to the corona- 
tion platform within the Abbey. The red cloth was after- 
wards divided ; the portion within the church was handed 
over to the Sacristan of the Monastery, while that outside 
was cut into pieces to make cloaks for the poor. 

The first part of the procession consisted of the monks 
and assisting prelates ; the second, or royal portion, was 
headed by a noble, carrying the golden spurs; after him 
followed the Lord Chancellor (usually a bishop) bearing 
the stone chalice of St. Edward ; accompanying him was 
a bishop or abbot bearing the paten; these two prelates 
were required to be vested in pontificals. Then came two 
princes of the blood carrying the royal sceptres, one sur- 
mounted by across, the other by a dove. Three nobles 
followed bearing the three swords, one of which was called 
Curtana, or the Sword of Mercy.* Barons of the Cinque 
Ports supported the four silver staves of the rich purple 
ganopy under which the king walked, vested in his velvet 
mantle over the crimson silken shirt.t Accompanying the 
king, on his right and left, were the Bishop of Durham 
and the Bishop of Bath and Wells respectively. Should 
it happen that the queen had to be crowned also, she, with 
her attendants, came next after the king, a canopy being 
borne over her. 

Arrived at the church, the monks sang: ‘* Tues Petrus” 
—the antiphon of the Patron—and then filed into their 
stalls, while the main part of the procession moved on to 
the platform, hung with silk and cloth of gold, which had 
been erected in such a position that all in sanctuary, choir, 
and transepts could see the new king.t Here stood the 





* In order to symbolise Mercy, the point of this sword was removed. 
The processional order of the regalia was not always the same ; the crown 
and royal vestments were sometimes carried. (Catalanus, p. 377.) 

+ The staves of the canopy was adorned with silver bells. Charles I. 
wore white, instead of red. 

t+ In the coronation rite of the French kings at Rheims, the holy ampulla 
was brought to the church at this point. Special antiphons were sung in its 
honour, and the Abbot of St. Remy, mounted on a white palfrey, and bearing 
the ampulla, rode into the church as far as the entrance into the choir, for 
which object the floor of the nave was covered with gravel. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the prelate dismounted at the church 
door. (‘*Coronation Book of Charles V.,” p. 74.) 
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great throne, and from the four sides of the platform the 
‘*Recognition,” or presentation of the sovereign to the 
people, took place ; a custom still observed. 

After the acclamations had died away, the choir intoned 
the antiphon: ‘‘ Firmetur manus tua,” as a kind of Introit, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose right it was to 
consecrate the king, assumed his sacred vestments at the 
altar steps. 

In order to fulfil the divine precept: ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
appear empty before the Lord thy God,” the king was 
then led by his attendant bishops before the altar to make 
his first oblation, consisting of a pound weight of gold, and 
a pallium, or altar cloth, a practice still maintained. 

He then lay prostrate before the altar, while the primate 
said the prayer, ‘‘Deus humilium.” The king having 
risen from his prostration, one of the bishops preached a 
sermon on the relative duties of sovereign and people. 
The sermon over, the archbishop approached and 
interrogated the king as to his willingness to confirm by 
oath the laws and constitutions of the realm, as well as 
the liberties and privileges of clergy and people, granted 
by the glorious King Edward. After the promise, the 
primate explained further the nature of the oath. There- 
upon, kneeling before the altar, the Blessed Sacrament 
being present, the sovereign took his coronation oath, with 
his hand placed upon the holy Gospel. 

The archbishop then intoned ‘‘ Veni Creator,’’ and the 
king again prostrated. The hymn was followed by the 
prayer, ‘‘Te invocamus.” The Litany of the Saints was 
then sung by two bishops ; the seven Penitential Psalms, 
four prayers, and a Preface followed. The king then arose 
and approached the altar. Having laid aside his outer 
robes, preparations were made for the solemn unction. 
The silver hooks of both shirts were unfastened, and the 
apertures down the breast and back opened. In the 
meantime, and during the unction which followed, the 
wardens of the Cinque Ports, in order to screen the king, 
held over him a blue canopy. The kneeling sovereign 
was then anointed with the oil of Catechumens on both 
hands by the primate, while the choir sang: ‘‘ Unxerunt 
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Salomonem ” ; this was followed by a prayer. Then came 
the anointing of the breast, between the shoulders, the 
shoulders themselves, the joints of the arms, and the crown 
of the head—for the latter, chrism was used after the oil of 
Catechumens. To the abbot belonged the duty of closing 
up the king’s garments, on the completion of which the 
primate added two prayers of benediction.* 

In order to express the quasi-sacred character which had 
now been imparted, the king was forthwith vested in robes 
usually set apart for those of priestly or episcopal rank. t 
First, an amice or coif was placed upon the king’s head by 
the archbishop, to be worn for the space of seven days, on 
account of the sanctity of the chrism. On the eighth day, 
after Mass, it was removed by a bishop. This wearing of 
the amice during an octave died out after the Reformation, 
though still retained for the function itself.t The Abbot 
of Westminster next proceeded to vest the king with the 
‘**Colobium sindonis,” a long white linen garment reaching 
almost to the feet, and resembling in many respects the alb. 

Then followed the blessing and investiture of the other 
royal ornaments. First came the dalmatic, one of the 
most ancient ecclesiastical vestments.§ This garment in 
its regal form was long, and was embroidered with figures 
in gold. At the coronation of Charles II. it was much 
altered in shape by opening it up in front, presumably 
through ignorance of its real nature.|| In this mutilated 
condition it has been worn in modern times. Next came 
the vesting with the buskins and sandals, similar in form 
to those worn by a bishop at Pontifical Mass. These were 





* The Roman Pontifical prescribes the anointing for the right arm below 
the elbow, and between the shoulders only. 

+ “They rayde hym lyke a bysshop shuld say Masse, with a dalmatyk 
and a stole about his necke. And also as hosyn and shone and copys and 
gloves lyke a bisshopp.” Quoted by Maskell, ii. p. Ix. 

It is not easy to determine whether the amice was put on before the 
**colobium sindonis” or not. It would seem more natural to put the amice 
on the head first. 


t+ Except, perhaps, for the last two sovereigns. Linen gloves were also 
used till the time of William IV. 


§ Worn by deacons, and also by bishops over the tunicle when celebrating 
High Mass. 


|| ‘‘ Three Coronation Orders,” p. 130. 
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used down to the time of George IV., but since then the 
custom has apparently been discontinued. After the sandals, 
the royal spurs were presented, though not always fastened 
on. The sword was then blessed and girded upon the 
king over the dalmatic.* The abbot next proceeded to 
place the armill, or stole, round the king’s neck; it was 
fastened to the elbows with ribbons. This manner of 
wearing the stole is peculiar to the English sovereign. 
The king was then invested with the great square pallium, 
or royal robe, embroidered all over with golden eagles. 
It is difficult to know whether this garment was intended 
to rank as an ecclesiastical vestment or not; but in its 
later development it certainly resembles a cope. 

The crown having been blessed, sprinkled with holy 
water, and incensed, was then placed upon the king’s head by 
the archbishop, who said at the same time: ‘‘ Coronet te 
Deus corona gloriae atque justitiae,” etc. ; and the choir 
sang the antiphon: ‘‘Constare et esto vir.” Red gloves 
were presented by the Lord of the Manor of Worksop, and 
then the ring—‘‘the sign of the Catholic Faith”—was 
blessed and placed on the king’s hand.t+ The sword was 
then affered at the altar, and afterwards redeemed for a 
sum of money ; during the remainder of the function it was 
carried naked. The sceptre, with its golden orb and cross, 
symbolical of royal power, was then placed in the king’s 
right hand, and in his left there was placed the rod with the 
dove. The sovereign, now fully arrayed in all the royal 
insignia, seated in St. Edward’s Chair before the altar, 
received a blessing, after which he imparted the kiss of 
peace to his consecrator and the other bishops. 

The ‘‘Te Deum” having been intoned, the king was 
conducted with great pomp to the royal throne, placed at 
the centre of the raised platform. The primate then 





* The brandishing of the sword, prescribed in the Roman Pontifical, does 
not belong to the English rite. The custom is probably borrowed from 
the form for blessing a knight. 

+ A plain gold ring with a large ruby, on which is engraved a cross, is 
prepared for each coronation. There is a tradition that the coronation 
ring is that which St. Edward gave to St. John Ev., who, disguised as a 
beggar, asked alms of the king. The ring was returned to St. Edward 
before his death. 
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repeated the form: ‘‘Sta et retine,” etc., after which 
public homage was paid to his majesty. All the peers of 
the realm extended their hands towards the crown as a 
sign of fealty; meanwhile the princes of the blood 
assisted in supporting the sceptres and the crown itself.* 

When a queen consort had to be crowned, the rite took 
place at this point of the service. In form it is much 
shorter than that prescribed for the king. She was 
anointed on head and breast; she also received a ring, 
crown, sceptre and rod, the ceremony ending with 
enthronisation. Although in earlier times coronation took 
place after the Gospel of the Mass, according to the 
rubrics of the ‘‘ Liber Regalis”’ Mass did not commence 
till the king had been enthroned. The Introit began: 
‘*Protector noster,” and the Collect was that which we 
are accustomed to hear after Mass on Sundays. In 
accordance with French and English usage, a bishop sang 
the Epistle containing the words of St. Peter: ‘‘ Fear 
God, honour the king.” Another bishop sang the Gospel, 
after which the book was carried to the king to be kissed by 
him. The Creed having been sung, the king, wearing 
his crown and attended by his nobles, came down to the 
altar. He first offered bread and wine for the Sacrifice 
‘*imitating Melchisedeck,” as the rubric affirms ; then he 
offered a mark of gold.t The king, after bowing to the 
altar, received a blessing from the primate, and was then 
conducted back to his throne. There wasa proper Preface, 
and before the Agnus Dei, according to local usage on 
great festivals, a benediction was pronounced over all 
present. The kiss of peace was given to the king by a 





* In later times, it is directed that the peers and peeresses put on their 
coronets as soon as the king has been crowned. 

During the homage medals are scattered. Martene mentions that the 
emperor distributed ‘‘ numismata ” at his coronation. (De Antiq. Eccl. Rit., 
p- 206.) Inthe modern coronation service, the rubric runs: ‘‘ The Treasurer 
of the Household throws among the people medals of gold and silver, as 
the Queen’s princely largess or donative.” 

After the emperer had been consecrated in Rome, he had the privilege of 
discharging, at the Pope’s Mass, some of the duties of a sub-deacon. 
(Maskell, ii., xvii). 

+ The wine was poured into St. Edward's Chalice. The mark offered by 
James II. weighed 8 ounces troy. 

3 
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bishop, and preparations were then made for the 
Communion. Having laid aside his crown, the king 
approached the altar, and humbly kneeling, received the 
Blessed Sacrament.* The abbot then administered to 
him a purification of wine, from St. Edward’s Chalice. 
When the king had returned to his throne, the choir sang 
the Communio: ‘“ Intellige,” etc. ; this was followed by 
the Post-communion, and the Mass concluded. 

The king now prepared to leave the Minster. Preceded 
by prelates, nobles, acolytes and thurifers, he passed 
through the sanctuary and retired to the chapel of the 
shrine. Here the primate removed the royal crown, which 
was then placed upon the altar; and the king, having 
entered the traverse or pavilion, was assisted to unvest by 
the Lord Chamberlain. The robes were handed to the 
abbot, their appointed custodian, who placed them likewise 
upon the altar. At the same time an opportunity was 
afforded the king of breaking his fast, if he so wished. 
The king then received other shoes, and was vested in a 
tunic, over which he assumed the purple robe of estate. 
The primate then placed upon his head a lighter crown. 
Having taken the sceptre into his hand, his majesty, with 
all his attendants, returned ‘‘ with great glory” through 
the midst of the Abbey Church to the Palace of 
Westminster. + 

The banquet followed in the Great Hall, which was 
crowded with guests. During these proceedings some 
diversion took place owing to the appearance on the scene 
of the King’s Champion. On the occasion of the coronation 
of Richard II., Sir John Dymoke, in the capacity of 





* The French king had the privilege of communicating under both kinds 
on his coronation day. Henry VIII., on the occasion of his coronation, is 
said to have recited the Confiteor ‘‘ grovelling before the altar.” 


+ The following is the rite prescribed for the coronation of Queen Victoria, 
28th June, 1838. 1. The entrance into church; 2. The Recognition ; 
3. The first Oblation; 4. The Litany; 5. The beginning of Communion 
Service; 6. The Sermon; 7. The Oath; 8. The Anointing; 9. The 
Presenting of the Spurs and Sword, and the oblation of the said sword ; 
10. The Investing with the Royal Robe, and the Delivery of the Orb ; 
11. The Investiture per Annulum et Baculum; 12. The putting on of the 
Crown; 13. The Presenting of the Holy Bible ; 14. The Benediction and 
Te Deum; 15. The Enthronization; 16. The Homage; 17. The Communion; 
18. The final prayers ; 19. The Recess. (Maskell, ii. go.) 
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champion, rode up to the church and claimed his 
hereditary privilege of defending, in single combat against 
anyone who questioned it, the king’s right to the throne. 
He was told to wait till the banquet, when the challenge 
was formally made. Since the corenation of George IV., 
the custom of allowing the champion to appear has been 
discontinued. * 

The monks of Westminster, who shared so largely in 
the fatigues inseparable from a coronation, were not 
forgotten in the ordinances of the day. The royal officials 
were charged to see that the monks were provided, at the 
king’s expense, with one hundred simnal cakes, a gallon 
of wine, and fish worthy of kingly largess.+ 

Queen Elizabeth’s coronation was the last occasion on 
which the old medieval form was used. With James I. 
came the transition of the service from Latin into English ; 
and from that time onwards changes were inevitable, for 
the old order of things had been supplanted by that which 
was Protestant and new. 

The form for the coronation of James I. was drawn up 
in haste, and is practically little else than a translation into 
English of the ‘‘ Liber Regalis” of Catholic times. This 
service lasted practically till the reign of Charles II.—that 
is to say, well beyond the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Archbishop Laud had a large share in the work 
of arranging the details for the coronation of Charles I. ; 
and from notes made on the occasion we learn that all the 
unctions were made in the form of a cross, the old crucifix 
of the regalia stood on the altar, the oil was blessed by a 
bishop, and ‘‘ Mr. J. Cosin acted as M.C.”” Laud himself 
mentions that the day (2nd February) was bright and 





* Stanley, p. 58. The champion at the coronation of William and Mary 
came into Westminster Hall ‘‘on a goodly horse in complete armor.” 
After the challenge, ‘‘the champion threw down his gauntlet,” etc. This 
was thrice repeated, after which he received a cup of wine. Garter 
Principall King of Armes then proclaimed ‘‘ their Mats. style.” (‘ Three 
Coronation Orders,” p. 110.) 

+ Simnal cakes were made of the best wheat, and according to good 
authority were ‘‘very indigestible,” although possibly ‘‘ very nutritious.” 
Maskell, ii. p. 50. 
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sunny, and that the function lasted from 10 a.m. till 
3 p.m.* 

In Catholic days the holy oil used for a king’s coronation 
had, of course, received consecration according to the Pon- 
tifical on Maundy Thursday; but with the establishment of 
the Reformation holy oil was a thing of the past ; it became 
therefore necessary on the part of the Anglican authorities 
to institute a ‘‘blessing of oil” before the service began. 
In later times there has been no attempt to invoke an 
actual blessing on the oil, but whatever blessing there was 
has been transferred to the person to be anointed. The 
same may be said regarding other material objects, which 
formerly received the Church’s benediction in Catholic 
days.+ 

Much attention was paid by the Stuart kings to the 
ingredients of the oil with which they were anointed. 
James II. is said to have bestowed the sum of £200 on 
his apothecary, for preparing the ‘‘exceeding rich and 
fragrant oil” for his coronation with Queen Mary of 
Modena.? 

When James II. succeeded to the throne, a difficulty 
presented itself to the Anglican prelates. James had 
become a Catholic; it was therefore uncertain whether he 
would submit to coronation at the hands of an heretical 
bishop. Casuists were found who pronounced in favour 
of the act, urging the precedent of Sigismund of Sweden, 
who had gone through the Lutheran form.§ The national 
ceremony was performed in the Minster, but the 
Communion Service was carefully omitted. Dr. Sancroft, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, had been directed to abridge 
the service, but to preserve essentials. James’ enemies 
charged him afterwards with deliberate perjury, but this 
is hardly credible. || On this occasion, the ancient 





* Queen Mary's had lasted about the same space of time. (Vd. ‘‘ Three 
Coronation Orders,” p. xvi., also ‘‘ Coronation of Charles I.,” p. xi.) 


+ ‘*Three Coronation Orders,” p. xviiii—Dr. Sancroft had a particular 
dislike for invoking a blessing on material things. 

t ‘*Coronat. of Charles I.,” p. xxi. 

§ Lingard’s History, x. p. 135. 

|| Ibid. 
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cavalcade from the Tower was omitted, and it has never 
since been resumed. 

When William and Mary came to the throne, Bishop 
Henry Compton inserted the coronation rite into the 
Anglican Communion Service, so that it became impossible 
for the sovereign to avoid receiving the Sacrament from 
the prelate who had crowned him.* 

In these later forms, the number of anointings have been 
reduced from six to three, namely: the head, the breast, 
and the hands; while for William IV. and Victoria, that 
of the breast was entirely omitted. Another innovation 
is the conferring of the unction while the sovereign 
remains seated in St. Edward’s Chair.t 

The “Liber Regalis” prescribes that the crown be placed 
on the king immediately after the vesting with the royal 
pallium, and before the investiture ‘‘ per annulum et 
baculum”; at the coronation of William and Mary the 
actual crowning was deferred till after all the other 
ornaments had been delivered, and in this change there 
has been a return, perhaps unintentional, to the order of 
Egbert’s Pontifical. 

Since the time of James II., the orb with the cross has 
been given with the pallium, although the sceptre with 
the cross is given later. The orb is of great antiquity 
among regal ornaments, but there is sufficient evidence 
to show that the orb and the sceptre with the cross are 
interchangeable, and when the one is used the other 
should not appear.} 

The novelty of handing a Bible to the sovereign was 
introduced by Dr. Compton, in order, no doubt, to 
emphasise the Protestantism of the king. The coronation 
order, arranged by Dr. Compton, for William and Mary is 
the standard which has been followed at all subsequent 
crownings. Some verbal changes, however, were made 








* The final anthem of the present service is supposed to be a remnant of 
the ancient Introit of the Mass, which followed the Enthronization. 

+ Maskell, ii., xxii—The ampulla used for Queen Victoria was a golden 
vessel in the form of an eagle—the oil was poured out through the beak, 
The spoon for the oil dates from the 12th century. (Pemberton, ‘‘ Coronation 
Service,” p. 53-) 

+ “ Three Coronation Orders,” p. xxvii. 
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for George IV. ; and for William IV. and Victoria several 
ceremonial observances were omitted, including the 
procession from Westminster Hall to the Church, the 
girding on of the sword, the saluting of the bishops with 
a kiss, and the ceremonial use of a cloth at Communion.* 

With regard to the revision of the coronation service, 
an Order of Council is directed to the archbishop, who, 
according to his own judgment, prepares a ‘‘ Form and 
Order.”’+ 

With authoritative works at hand, such as: those 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, and with the 
advanced appreciation of ritual by persons holding high 
positions in the Established Church of England, it is not 
at all improbable that the ceremony of crowning King 
Edward VII. will be one unequalled in splendour 
since pre-Reformation days. At the same time Catholics 
cannot but regret the change which has come upon 
this land since those far-off days, when an English 
king, in union with St. Peter’s See, received from a 
Catholic primate that efficacious anointing and that 
salutary benediction which the Catholic Church alone has 
the power to bestow. 

CoL_uMBA Epmonps, O.S.B. 





* Ibid, p. xxx. + Maskell, ii. p. Ixxiv. 

















Art. II1.—SCOTTISH CORONATIONS. 
A.D. 574—I165I. 
Tu Rex gloriae Christe. 


‘*Tulit autem Samuel lenticulam olei, et effudit super caput 
ejus, et deosculatus est eum, et ait: Ecce, unxit te Dominus 
super haereditatem suam in principem et liberabis populum 
suum de manibus inimicorum ejus, qui in circuitu ejus sunt. 
Et hoc tibi signum, quia unxit te Deus in principem.”— 
I. Regum, 1. x. 


i. 
THE FIRST CORONATION. 


N a little island of the Hebrides, where the silence of 
I the confines of the world was broken only by the roar 
of the Atlantic, a prince in the prime and vigour of early 
manhood was solemnly inaugurated a king fourteen 
hundred years ago. The young man was Aidan, son of 
Conall, son of Comgall, son of Domongart, son of Fergus 
Mor, son of Erc; he who with prayer and prophecy set 
him apart for his high destiny was St. Columba, the 
Apostle of the Northern Picts; the scene of the mystic 
rite was the sacred island of Iona, and the exact date 
was A.D. 574. 

In the year 501, just seventy-five years before, Aidan’s 
great great grandfather (life was often brief in these days 
of strife and bloodshed), Fergus Mor Mac-Erc, had crossed 
the narrow straits of fourteen miles which divided Scotia, 
for so ancient Erin or Ireland was called, from Caledonia. 
The territory in Antrim he migrated from was peopled by 
Christianised Scots of Gaelic race, and derived its name 
of Dalriada from its supposed founder Cairbre-Riada. 








en 
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Accompanied by his brothers Loarn and Angus, and 
fortified with the blessing of St. Patrick, Fergus soon 
established a colony of Scots amongst the hills and lochs 
of the peninsula of Kintyre and on the island of Isla. 
The little kingdom he founded became Caledonian or 
British Dalriada. In its most flourishing days it was 
bounded on the south by the Firth of Clyde, and separated 
on the north from the realms of the Picts by the mighty 
mountain barrier of Drumalban. It included Comgall, 
Airgiallas or Argyll, Lorn, Kintyre, and the islands of 
Isla and Jura, whilst Mull, Morven, Ardnamurchan and 
Lochaber appear to have been debatable ground betwixt 
Picts and Scots. On a hill in the centre of the Moss of 
Crinan stood Dunadd, the strongly fortified capital of 
Dalriada.* The Picts, or Caledonians, were in the sixth 
century, and for long afterwards the masters of the land. 
Whenever, at an earlier period, they had united with the 
Scots of Erin, it had been against their common enemies, 
the Romans; and the poet Claudian in one of his 
panegyrics, speaking of the victory of Theodosius in 398 
over the Picts and Scots, represents ‘‘ Thule as warm with 
Pictish blood, and icy Erin weeping over her heaps of 
slaughtered Scots.”+ But so early as 410 the legions of 
Rome had departed for ever, and Caledonia Romana was 
no more. The Scoti were strangers in the land, and they 
had come to stay. The highly cultured race, literary and 
artistic, whose genius was soon to be felt in the cities and 
glens of the Apennines, and the print of whose foot was to 
be left on every corner of the earth, had come to give to 
the half savage Picts the gift of Christianity and the 
the first elements of civilization. 

It was a happy day for Caledonia when Columba, the 
illustrious son of Fedhlimid, of the royal house of Erin, 
and of Aethena Macanava, of the princely race of Leinster, 
obeyed the Voice, which said to him, as it had said to 
Abraham, in the morning of the world: ‘‘ Go forth out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and out of thy father’s 





* See “Chronicles of the Picts and Scots,” edited by W. F. Skene, pref. 
p- Cxiv. 
+ Claudian, ‘‘ De quarto consulatu Honorii,” paneg. v. 82. 
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house, and come into the land which I shall shew thee.” 
He forthwith departed from ‘‘ Durrow, Derry, the noble 
angelic country”; and, accompanied by twelve of his 
disciples, landed in the island known as Hy or Iona, on 
Whitsun Eve, 563. He was welcomed by his kinsman 
Conal, son of Comgall, then King of Dalriada, who 
presented to him Iona, and prepared to be his willing 
coadjutor in the arduous task he had undertaken—the 
evangelisation of the Northern Picts. 

Brude MacMailcon was the King of the Picts, with 
wide dominions extending from the Forth to utmost 
Caithness, and apparently with supremacy over the Orkney 
islands. To the residence of this most powerful monarch* 
Columba soon made his way, crossing, to reach his fortress 
near the Ness, the storm-swept mountains of Drumalban. 
The arrival of the saint is thus described by St. Adamnan, 
his biographer : 

‘* King Brude, elated by the pride of royalty, acted haughtily, 
and would not open his gates. When the man of God 
perceived this, he approached the folding doors with his 
companions, and having first formed upon them the sign of the 
cross of our Lord, he then knocked at and laid his hand upon the 
gate, which instantly flew open of its own accord, the bolts 
having been driven back with great force. The saint and his 
companions then passed through. And when the king learned 
what had occurred he and his councillors were filled with alarm, 
and, immediately setting out from the palace, he advanced to 
meet, with due respect, the blessed man, whom he addressed 
in the most conciliating and respectful language; and ever after, 
from that day so long as he lived, the king held this holy and 
reverend man in very great honour, as was due.” 

The conversion of Brude was followed, after years of toil 
and suffering on the part of the missionaries, by that of 
his people—‘‘his noble race of barbarians,” as Tacitus 
calls them—and the gates miraculously opened for 
St. Columba were never again shut to him when he visited 
the palace by the Ness. Evidently, at the time of Conal 





* Bede, lib. cap. iii. v., ‘‘ Regnante Pictis Bridio filio Meilochon rege 
potentissimo.”’ 
+ “ Vita Sancti Columbae,” auctore Adamnano, p. 176. 
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of Dalriada’s death, he was on most friendly terms with 
both the Pictish and Scottish monarchs, and by their 
combined consent he made Hy or Iona his ecclesiastical 
headquarters. 

The inauguration of Aidan is one of the very earliest 
instances of coronation at the hands of an ecclesiastic 
in Western Europe.* The event is related by St. 
Adamnan, ninth abbot of Iona, in the third book of 
the Life of St. Columba, ‘‘of the Visions of the Angels.” 


‘Now an angel of the Lord appeared in a vision to 
St. Columba while he stayed in the Hinba island (Eilean- 
na-Naoimh), being sent to him in order that he might appoint 
Aidan king. 

‘When this eminent man was staying in the Hinba island 
(Eilean-na-Naoimh), he saw, on a certain night, in a mental 
ecstasy, an angel sent to him from heaven, and holding in his 
hand a book of glass, regarding the appointment of kings. 
Having received the book from the hand of the angel, the 
venerable man, at his command, began to read it ; and when 
he was reluctant to appoint Aidan king because he had a 
greater affection for logenan, his brother, the angel suddenly 
stretching forth his hand, struck the saint with a scourge, the 
livid marks of which remained in his side all the days of his 
life. And he added these words: ‘ Know for certain,’ said he, 
‘that I am sent to thee by God, with the book of glass, that, in 
accordance with the words thou hast read therein, thou mayst 
inaugurate Aidan into the kingdom ; but if thou refuse to obey 
this command, I will strike thee again.’ When, therefore, this 
angel of the Lord had appeared for three successive nights, 
having the same book of glass in his hand, and had repeated 
the commands of the Lord regarding the appointment of the 
same king, the saint, in obedience to the command of the Lord, 
sailed across to the Iovan island (Hy, now Iona), and there 
ordained, as he had been commanded, Aidan to be king, who 
had arrived at the same time asthe saint. During the words of 
consecration, the saint declared the future regarding the 
children, grandchildren, and great grandchildren of Aidan, 
and, laying his hand upon his head, he consecrated and blessed 


* “Statuta Ecclesiae Scoticanae,” Pref. p. xliii. Martene, ‘‘ De Antiq. 
Eccl. Rit.,” lib. ii. cap. x. t. ii., p. 594. ‘* Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae,” Rev..W. Maskell. 
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him. . . . ‘Believe me, unhesitatingly, O Aidan,’ -said he, 
‘none of thine enemies shall be able to resist thee, unless thou 
first act unjustly towards me and my successors. Wherefore 
direct thou thy children to commend to their children, their 
grandchildren, and their posterity not to let the sceptre pass out 
of their hands through evil counsels. For at whatever time 
they turn against me or my relatives who are in Hibernia, the 
scourge which I suffered on thy account from the angel shall 
bring great disgrace upon them by the hand of God, and the 
hearts of men shall be turned away from them, and their foes 
shall be greatly strengthened against them.’ ”* 


We do not know what rites were used by St. Columba 
on this solemn occasion. We are not told if he poured oil 
on the uplifted brow of Aidan, and placed a crown on it. 
We do know that the inauguration of this prince of 
Dalriada did not take place amid the pomp and splendour 
of a grand cathedral in a royal city, but in a little wattled 
church on a desert island. Yet the desert island was 
already one of the sanctuaries of the world ; and if outward 
magnificence was lacking, we know that in the sixth 
century ‘‘ Faith was fresh of hue.” The Church of Erin 
gave of her very best to God,\even to the God of her 
soul’s joy and gladness. That God was present on His 
altar in His everlasting Sacrament, and we may well 
believe there were loving and reverent hands ready to 
surround His Presence by rush-wick tapers and mountain 
wild flowers. For music there may have been the harp of 
Erin and the voice of St. Columba—‘‘ Great its sweetness 
above all clerics”+—and there were ‘‘the heavy waves 
over the wide “ocean, when they chant music to their 
Father upon the world’s course.” 

If gems sparkled on the brow of Aidan, we know that 
there were cairngorums on his native mountains and gold 
in the river beds. That he was anointed by St. Columba 





* “*Vita Sancti Columbae, De Angelicis Visionibus,” p. 196. 

‘* Now this prophecy hath been fulfilled in our own times in the battle of 
Roth (Magh Rath, fought 637), in which Domnall Brece, the grandson of 
Aidan, ravaged without the slightest provocation the territory of Domnall. 
And from that day to this they have been trodden down by strangers—a 
fate which pierces the heart with sighs and griefs.”"—JZd7d. 


+ **Amra Choluimchille,” by O’Beirne Crowe, p. 39. 
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is exceedingly probable: St. Augustine specifies the 
anointing of kings as a rite always peculiar to the people 
of God. 

The fortunes of Daliriada in Caledonia were at a 
low ebb in 574, and the little kingdom had _ been 
circumscribed by its enemies. These fortunes Aidan was 
destined to retrieve, and he was to become ‘‘a king of 
many divisions,” that is, of extended territories. 

He was indeed to be the second founder of the Dalriadic 
colony in Caledonia, and, as its first monarch as an 
independent kingdom, was to prepare the way for the 
supremacy which in the ninth century his race attained. 
This success he owed greatly to St. Columba, who was 
bound to him by ties of blood and of religion. 

Soon after the inauguration at Iona, the saint and King 
Aidan sailed over to Erin to attend a council which was 
called by Aedh, King of Erin, at Drumceatt, in county 
Derry, and was attended by the petty kings and principal 
clergy of Erin. St. Columba’s imposing retinue con- 
sisted of :-— 


‘* Forty priests ; 
Twenty bishops, noble, worthy ; 
For singing psalms, a practice without blame, 
Fifty deacons, thirty students.”* 


Regarding St. Columba’s reception at the council, we 
have one of those quaint legends, half Christian and half 
pagan, half truth, half fable, which, full of significance as 
they are, serve in some sort to illustrate the spirit of the 
times. Aedh’s Queen had instigated her eldest son, 
Conall, to insult the saint and his company, which he did 
by pelting’ them with mud as they entered the council 
chamber. Whereupon St. Columba rang his bells, and 
solemnly cursed the prince, who became insane, and lost 
the succession to the crown, whilst his mother and her 
maid were transformed into herons, whose weird destiny 
was to stand for ever, watching for their prey at the ford of 
the river, near Drumceatt. On the other hand, little 





* Dallan Forgaill’s poem. 
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Domhnall, a younger son of King Aedh, rose up to meet 
Columba, kissed him, and gave him his seat. The saint 
blest him ‘‘ because he was reverent to that extent,” and 
prophesied that he should survive his brethren, and die in 
a good old age, on his bed. ‘‘ This latter blessing,” 
observes his biographer, ‘‘ very rarely fell to the lot of an 
Irish king.”* 

Many reasons had brought St. Columba to Drumceatt, 
but the primary one was to deliver Aidan’s territories from 
_ dependence upon the mother-country. In this he was 
successful, and, apparently through his influence, on his 
return to Iona, peace was established with Brude Mac Mail- 
con. When Aidan died, in 606, after a reign of thirty- 
seven years, he left Dalriada thoroughly established and 
free. His faithful friend—his ‘‘ soul friend,” as the spiritual 
father was called in the Celtic Church—St. Columba, 
predeceased him in 597. It is recorded of Aidan that he 
was an untiring warrior, devoting himself ‘‘ beyond 
measure to warlike enterprises, even against the warnings 
of the blessed Columba.”+ Yet he often paused in the 
midst of his stormy career, and visited Iona, and who can 
ever tell how much he profited by the example of the great 
saint, ‘*so gentle, so austere”? There he came face to 
face with one who was ‘‘ angelic in appearance, graceful in 
speech, holy in work, with talents of the highest order, and 
consummate prudence.”} There he sought counsel of one 
who was to his people ‘‘their soul’s light, their learned 
one—their chief from right—who was God’s messenger— 
who dispelled fears from them—who used to explain the 
truth of words—a harp without a base chord ; a perfect 
sage who believed Christ—he was learned—he was chaste— 
he was charitable—he was an abounding benefit of guests— 
he was eager—he was noble—he was gentle—he was the 
physician of the heart of every sage—he was to persons 
inscrutable—he was a shelter to the naked—he was a 





* «Chronicles of the Picts and Scots,” pp. 137, 138. 
+ Johannis de Fordun, ‘‘ Chronica Gentis Scotorum,” edited by W. F. 
Skene. 


+ ** Vita Sancti Columbe.” 
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consolation to the poor; there went not from the world 
one who was more continual for the remembrance of the 
cross.””* 

In Iona the high ideal of the Christian life in all its 
beauty, and in all its sacrifice, was exhibited to the fierce 
and sensual tribes around. Was Aidan tempted to deeds 
of cruel vengeance—‘‘ Constant prayers for those who 
trouble thee,” was the rule of Colum Cille. There were 
‘‘three labours.in the day at lona—prayer, work, and 
reading.”* In the day’s occupation there was no provision 
made for fighting. When the founder of the Scottish 
monarchy visited Iona, he lived with those who were— 


At times kneeling to beloved Heaven ; 

At times at psalm singing ; 

At times contemplating the King of Heaven ; 
Holy the Chief ; 

At times at work without compulsion ; 


At times plucking duilise from the rocks ; 
At times at fishing ; 

At times giving food to the poor ; 

At times in a carcair (solitary cell). tf 


On one occasion Aidan, ‘‘ desiring to know which of his 
family should succeed him, presented his three eldest sons— 
Arthur, Eachod-find, and Domangard—to St. Columba. 
‘¢*None of these three,’ said the saint, ‘will live to succeed 
you, for they will be each one killed in battle in your own 
time; but if you have any younger sons let them be 
brought to me, and he that the Lord hath chosen for king 
after you will instantly come running to me, and throw 
himself into my arms.’ Accordingly the king having 
caused introduce his younger sons, as the holy man 
desired, Eochod-buyd, the eldest of them, came instantly 
out of his own motion, running towards St. Columba, and 
leaned his head upon his bosom. The holy man, 








* «* Amra Choluimchille,” pp. 27, 39, 49, 51, 53, 65. 


+ “The Rule of Saint Columba,” see Appendix to Primate Colton’s Visita- 
tion of Derry ; and Haddon and Stubb’s Councils, vol. ii. p. 119. 


t Irish MSS. in the Burgundian Library at Brussels. 
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embracing the child... said: ‘this child will survive 
you, and succeed you in the kingdom, and his sons will 
reign after him...’ All this prophecy was _ fulfilled. 
This Eochod-buyd, called by our modern writers Eugene 
the Fourth, was, as we see by a special order of 
God, King of the Scots, as Aidan, his father, had also been 
appointed in the same manner, each of them by a new and 
miraculous title accumulated to that of their birthright and 
hereditary succession.” The historian goes on to say, 
that ‘‘ this special favour of God towards two of our kings, 
Aidan and Eochod, from whom all our kings are descended 
in a direct line, being a sensible manifestation of the 
Divine protection and care of the royal race, could not fail 
to inspire all true Scotsmen, their subjects, with a more 
than ordinary respect for their kings, and oblige them to 
look upon their persons as sacred in a most singular 
manner.’’* 

Of Eochod Buidhe, or the yellow-haired, we read that 
‘*he was from the very first, after he had leant his head on 
the bosom of St. Columba, his beloved foster-son, most 
carefully trained . . . most carefully instructed in letters.”+ 
From the days of St. Columba centuries elapse till we 
hear of another royal inauguration. The records of the 
subsequent Princes of Dalriada, and of their campaigns 
with Picts, and Saxons, and Danes, would prove a 
cheerless study. The next date before us of supreme 
importance is the year 844, which is ‘‘the true era of the 
accession of the Scottish race to the Pictish throne.’ 
About this time died Bred, the last of the Pictish kings. 
The ancient kingdom of Caledonia vanishes in mists as 
dense as those which encompassed its bleak mountains, for 
the Picts were not a literary people. It it true that after 
they became Christian each monastery possessed its scribe 
or man of learning, and of these scribes, the name of one, 
and one only, has been preserved—that of ‘‘Thana, son 
of Dudabrach,” who lived in the town of Migdele,§ and 





* “The Civil and Ecclesiastical History of Scotland,” by Father Thos. 
Innes, pp. 203, 204. 
+ Lbid. p. 109. ~ “Celtic Scotland,” by W. F. Skene. 
$ Now the village of Meigle in Perthshire. 
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there, in the ninth century, wrote the Second Legend ot 
St. Andrew for Pherath, the last king but one of the Picts. 
But no Pictish pen wrote the history of the race; and 
emphatically, of those dim and distant days, ‘‘ the awful 
faces of other times are silent.’’* 

- In 836, Kenneth, son of Alpin, the lineal descendant of 
Aidan, succeeded his father as King of the Scots. He 
also claimed, through the female line, the inheritance of 
the Pictish kingdom, in conformity with the singular 
law of succession which prevailed in that nation, and thus 
became the first king of the united nations of the Picts and 
Scots. His kingdom extended from the Firth of Forth 
to the river Spey, and was first known as Pictavia ; 
then as Alban or Albania; finally, in about two hundred 
years, it became Scotia or Scotland, with the river Tweed 
as its southern boundary. 

The appearance of the Danes, who in 793 ravaged 
Lindisfarne, had been duly heralded by ‘‘horrible lightnings 
and dragons in the air, and flashes of fire. . . glancing 
and flying to and fro.”+ The fierce invaders spared neither 
things human nor divine, and when, in 806, they 
slaughtered the sixty-eight monks who were then at 
Iona, it became manifest that the sacred island was no 
longer secure as an ecclesiastical centre. The isle of 
St. Columba had done its primary work. It had fulfilled 
its magnificent destiny by the evangelisation of the 
Northern Picts, and by the great mission of St. Aidan 
for the restoration of the Faith in Northumbria, and now 
it could claim its martyrs. It was to continue to be a 
retreat of devotion and of learning, the burial place of 
kings, and throughout the Middle Ages a home for 
Benedictines and Augustinians. As the metropolis of the 
Scottish Church, however, its days were numbered, when 
about 849, King Kenneth MacAlpin translated a part of 
the relics of St. Columba to a church which he had erected 


994 


at Dunkeld, which was to became an “inland Hy,”? and 





* Ossian. 
+ Simeon of Durham, Hist. Regum, ad an. 793. 
+ Dr. Reeves in ‘* Notes to Vita Sancti Columbae.” 
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transferred the ecclesiastical supremacy from the Abbot of 
Iona to the Abbot of Dunkeld. Many were the changes tem- 
poral and spiritual of the stirring reign of this monarch. 
Scone, Abernethy, Forteviot and Inverness were important 
Pictish towns. Forteviot he chose for his own residence, 
and to Scone he brought from the Hebrides, according to 
immemorial tradition, the Fatal Stone, or Stone of Destiny, 
whereon the ancient kings of his race were wont to be 
crowned. This act of Kenneth is the one which peculiarly 
bears on the subject of Scottish Coronations. 

No record of a coronation in North Britain appears after 
that of Aidan, till a king is crowned on the Fatal Stone. 
The legends surrounding that block of red sandstone, 
which has been for seven hundred years in Westminster 
Abbey, are many and persistent. It served, according to 
one of the shadowy and picturesque stories, as Jacob’s 
pillow. On it his head had rested when he saw the Vision 
of the Ladder betwixt Heaven and Earth, and when the 
Lord promised that in his seed all the tribes of the earth 
should be blest. On it he had poured oil, and on it he 
had made his fervent promises to the God of his fathers. 
Then, when in the Divine Providence it had been brought 
over land and sea to the Jnsul/a Sanctorum, and from 
thence to Iona, it had been St. Columba’s pillow on which 
he rested his dying head on that June morning in 597, 
when before the altar his spirit departed to the Lord. 
That the latter part of the legend is possible, and that the 
stone may have been amongst the relics of St. Columba 
transported to the banks of the Tay, is ingeniously argued 
by one of the most learned of Scottish antiquaries.* 

In its latest and fullest form the Legend of the Stone 
is given by Hector Boece :— 


‘* Gathelus, a Greek, the son either of the Athenian Cecrops 
or the Argive Neolus, went to Egypt at the time of the Exodus, 
where he married Scota, the daughter of Pharao, and after the 
destruction of the Egyptian army in the Red Sea, fled with her 
by the Mediterranean, till he arrived in Portingall, where he 
landed and founded a kingdom at Brigantium, now Compostella. 





* The late Dr. Joseph Robertson. 
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There he reigned in the marbile chair, which was the ‘lapis 
fatalis cathedrae instar,’ or fatal stone like a chair, and where- 
ever it was found, portended kingdom to the Scots. In after 
ages it bore the following inscription :— 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocunque locutum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


The Scottis sall brwke that realme as native ground, 
Geif weirdis faill nocht, quhairever this chair is found. 


Simon Breck, a descendant of Gathelus, brought the chair from 
Spain to Ireland, and was crowned in it as King of Ireland. 
Fergus, son of Ferchard, was first king of the Scots in Scotland, 
and brought the chair from Ireland to Argyll, and was crowned 
in it. . . . From him proceeded forty kings of Scotland. The 
twelfth king, Evenus, built a town, now called Dunstaffnage, 
to which the stone was removed, and the remainder of the forty 
kings were all crowned in Dunstaffnage, reigned there, and are 
buried there. The Scots are expelled to Ireland under the last 
of the forty kings, but return under his nephew, Fergus MacErc, 
who is crowned in the marbile chair. He builds a church at 
Iona, and commands it to be the sepulchre of the kings in 
future. Kenneth MacAlpin, the last of these kings, conquers 
the Picts and brings the Fatal Stone from Argyll to Gowry, and 
places it in Scone. . . . Some say that he then caused the verse 
to be inscribed on the stone, beginning ‘ Ni fallat fatum.’”’* 


John of Fordun’s version of the legend is this :— 


‘‘ Neulus, a Greek, has a son, Gaythelus, who goes to Egypt, 
marries Scota, daughter of Pharao, King of Egypt, and leads 
the remnant of the people who were not drowned in the Red 
Sea, through Africa to Spain. One of his descendants, a king 
of Spain, has several sons, and sends one of them, Simon Brec, 
to Ireland, to whom he gave ‘ Marmorea Cathedra,’ the marble 
chair, . . . on which the kings of Spain were wont to sit. This 
stone or chair he places in the principal place of the kingdom of 
Ireland. He adds, that of the origin of the stone there were 
two accounts: one that Gathelus brought it from Egypt; the 
other, that Simon Brec raised with his anchor, near the shore of 
Ireland, a stone of marble cut in the shape of a chair.” f 





* Boethii ‘‘Scotorum Hist.,” ed. 1527. ‘*The Coronation Stone,” by 
W. F. Skene. + Ibid. 
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So much for the traditions. There were many others 
regarding the Zia Faz/, the Palladium of the Scottish race. 

The history of Scone and of the Moot Hill, or Hill of 
Belief at Scone, Collis Credulitatis, probably began in 710. 
According to Venerable Bede, in that year ‘‘ Nectan, King 
of the Picts . . . renounced the error which he and his 
nation had till then held in relation to the observance of 
Easter, and submitted together with his people to celebrate 
the Catholic time of our Lord’s resurrection.” Some time 
before this great change, Nectan had sent messengers to 
Ceolfrid, Abbot of Yarrow, ‘‘ desiring that he would write 
him a letter containing arguments, by the help of which he 
might the more powerfully confute those that presumed to 
keep Easter out of the due time. He also prayed to have 
architects sent him to build a church in his nation after the 
Roman manner, promising to dedicate the same in honour 
of the blessed Peter, the Prince of the Apostles ; and that 
he and all his people would always follow the custom of 
the Holy Roman Apostolic Church, as far as they could 
ascertain the same in consequence of their remoteness from 
the Roman language and nation.” The letter he had 
desired from Ceolfrid was duly received. It is supposed to 
have been written by Bede himself, and was read in the 
presence of King Nectan, with his most learned men 
sitting round. Having heard it, the king knelt down on 
the ground, ‘‘ giving thanks to God that he had been found 
worthy to receive such a present from the Angles.” Then 
forth went his decree, commanding the observance of the 
Catholic Easter throughout his bleak dominions. Those 
of the monks who clung tenaciously to their beloved old 
time of Easter, he drove across the mountain barrier of 
Drumalban. Asa nation, however, the Picts submitted :— 
‘And the nation thus reformed, rejoiced as being placed 
under the direction of Peter, the most blessed Prince of the 
Apostles, and made secure under his protection.””* 

There is strong reason for concluding that the scene of 
this assembly, where Nectan and his learned men made 
their great submission, was no other than Scone, which 
had then become the principal seat of the kingdom ; and 


* Bede, Hist. Ec., Bk. V., cap. xxi. 
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‘‘that from the Moot Hill of Scone issued now, as similar 
decrees issued afterwards, that public decree which 
regulated the form of the Christian Church among the 
Picts; that it was here, too, that Nectan dedicated his 
church to the Holy Trinity; and that it was from these 
events and the scene enacted there that the Moot Hill 
came to be known as the Hill of Belief.”* King Kenneth 
MacAlpin died at Forteviot in 859, and, ‘‘amid the deepest 
wailing of the Scots,” was buried with his fathers at Iona. 

In the eventful reign of Constantine, son of Aodh, 
early in the tenth century, ‘‘the land of Scone, of sounding 
shields,” became the royal residence, and about the same 
time the primacy of the Scottish Church was transferred to 
St. Andrews—St. Andrews, known also as Kilrymont, 
and hallowed by powerful traditions, was now the chief 
ecclesiastical city, and the Bishop of St. Andrews was 
the ‘‘ High Bishop of the Scots.” 

In the year gro, Constantine, the King of Scots, and 
Kellach, the first known Bishop of St. Andrews, held a 
solemn assembly at Scone, on the Hill of Belief, and 
‘*swore to observe the rights of the churches and the 
Gospels.”” Henceforth Scone was the royal city, and, even 
after Edinburgh was the acknowledged capital of the 
country, it took precedence of the Abbey of the Holy 
Rood. Scone was the City of Coronation—the Holy City 
of Scotland as Westminster was of England, as Rheims 
was the Holy City of France, and Toledo of Spain. So 
tremendous was the influence of its immemorial traditions, 
that when Edward I. made his futile endeavour to subdue 
an invincible race, he perceived that so long as Scone 
existed, his projects were of no avail. It was in vain that 
he ruined its ancient abbey, and carried off the Prophetic 
Stone ‘‘to fulfil its fate on the bank of the Thames.” No 
outrage could make the people forget the traditions of the 
place, or cease to regard it as the seat and symbol of 
Scottish sovereignty. He therefore determined that it 
should be razed to the ground, and its very name blotted 
out. For this purpose he despatched a messenger to Pope 


* « Celtic Scotland,” vol. i. p. 280. 
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Clement V. to urge ‘‘the transference of the abbey from 
the midst of a perverse people to some spot where it would 
be less dangerous to the king and the realm of England.”* 

Throughout the Middle Ages we shall find Scone the 
scene of coronations, beautiful and tragic. Even, when 
in the seventeenth century the altars of God were in the 
dust, the glamour of the City of Coronation lingered on. 
Those to whom the beauty of the Catholic Church made no 
appeal, still knew the royal abbey’s spell: and it was at 
Scone that the sacrilegious hands which had turned Zion 
into a wilderness and Jerusalem into a desolation, placed 
on the head of Charles II. the crown of Aidan and of 
Kenneth MacAlpin, of Malcolm Canmore and St. Margaret, 
and of Robert the Bruce. 

M. G. J. KINLOCH. 





* **Statuta Ecclesiae Scoticanae,” pref. p. xx. note 1. ‘‘ Liber Ecc. de 
Scon,” pp. 5, 89, 98. 
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Art III.—EDITING AND REVIEWING. 


ji war has been in many ways a rude awakening. 
It has taught us—at least such of us as are not 
wilfully dense—that it is not the red coat and gold lace 
which makes the soldier, nor the red tape of officialdom 
that is any reliable guarantee of safety when the day 
of trial comes. Time may be left to apportion the blame 
for the state of things which the test of real warfare has 
revealed to the world: at present, however, we can quite 
recognise that ‘‘the system ”’ has failed us in spite of the 
enthusiasm of the entire Empire, the higher qualities of 
individual commanders, the bravery of the army at large, 
and the personal heroism of so many officers and men. 
When we again experience the peace which will follow 
upon the ultimate triumph of our arms, no doubt the 
country will insist upon the War Office authorities setting 
its house in order, and upon reforms long recognised by 
competent critics as imperatively necessary being forth- 
with taken in hand. If this be done, the lessons of the 
war, expensive and terrible as they have been, will not 
have been wholly useless. 

Meantime, many are asking themselves whether the 
warning may not be usefully taken to heart in wider 
circles, and whether the failure of one great department 
of State under the stress of trial does not in reality point 
to the working of causes which surely, though in a less 
important degree perhaps, affect detrimentally the whole 
life and work of the English nation. 

It has frequently been remarked that as a people we 
are far too easily pleased with ourselves, that we like to 
estimate ourselves at our own value, and neither care to 
have our labours and methods contrasted with those of 
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other civilized nations, nor are able to conceal our resent- 
ment when this is done for us, or we are invited to do it for 
ourselves. Such an attitude of mind—insular, shall we 
call it?—is most harmful. It is obviously fatal to the 
production of the best kind of work, and it permits us to 
remain satisfied with an inferior article until some chance 
awakens us to the unpleasant reality, and we too late 
become conscious that what has contented us by its outside 
showy appearance will not stand the test of examination 
and analysis. Unfortunately, it must be confessed that in 
many branches of work and methods of work, we English 
are not as ‘‘thorough” as we should like to think our- 
selves, and as we must be if we would command ultimate 
success, or rather avoid ultimate failure. The ‘‘ good 
enough” policy may perhaps impose upon the world for 
a time, but the day must come when it will be found out 
and exposed as a fraud and a sham. It is no doubt 
humiliating enough to have to confess our own weaknesses 
and failings, but it is the wiser course when there is yet 
time to learn and time to change. With all the shrewd 
practical common sense upon which we so much pride 
ourselves, it must honestly be allowed that we are 
frequently as ready to accept veneer for solid mahogany, 
and shoddy for good broadcloth, as the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
Moses was to invest in the pinchbeck spectacles because 
they looked like gold. 

In energy and earnestness of purpose, too, it can hardly 
be denied that we English have, of late, lagged behind 
many of our Continental neighbours. We have but to 
contrast, for example, what English youths are wont to do 
to prepare themselves for the keen business rivalry of 
modern times, with what is done, say, by Germans in 
similar positions, to see how very far we are from 
practically possessing—as they do—this one element of 
certain success—‘‘the capacity of taking infinite pains.” 
Germans, Swiss, French, and even Italians, for instance, 
think nothing of leaving their own countries for a period 
and supporting themselves by acting as waiters in foreign 
hotels in order to fit themselves for future commercial 
employments by acquiring other languages besides their 
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own. It is almost a thing unheard of for an Englishman 
to be found under similar circumstances. Not, be it 
remarked, that such a course is to be necessarily recom- 
mended in all cases, but it is certainly evidence of a spirit 
of determination to succeed, which foreign nations possess 
in a higher degree than ourselves. 

What is true of commercial pursuits is equally true in 
regard to other things. Germany has set us all an 
example in ‘‘thoroughness,” which other nations have 
been quicker to appreciate and copy than we have in this 
country. It was an unpleasant revelation to the French 
military authorities during the Franco-Prussian war to find 
that the German officers had better maps and possessed 
a more minute and exact knowledge of French territory 
than they themselves had. The fact is, that the Prussians 
had taken every means to prepare themselves for the 
eventuality of an invasion of French territory. We hear 
of officers who had been acting as waiters in Strasburg, 
Metz, and other places; of others who had walked dis- 
guised as pedlars through the Vosges and the hilly 
country of the Seine and Oise, minutely prospecting the 
land ; and of a German colonel who had traded as a horse- 
dealer as far from the frontier as Tarbes. One curious 
fact is vouched for by a friend as actually having happened 
toa relation of his living at Auteuil. Before the war, the 
family had been served by a butcher who employed a well- 
spoken and civil young German to carry the meat to his 
customers. When Auteuil was taken possession of by the 
invading forces, the lady of the family had occasion to go 
to the market held under the surveillance of the German 
troops occupying the place. Her surprise may be 
imagined when a young Prussian officer came forward, 
and offering politely to help her, asked whether she did 
not recognise him as her former butcher boy. Such facts 
help to show how the German military authorities spared 
no pains to acquaint themselves thoroughly with the 
country they subsequently occupied, and the complete 
success of their arms was undoubtedly due to their 
previous unwearied preparation. At the present day there 
is no doubt in the minds of those who know, that the 
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German officer has a fuller and more minute topographical 
knowledge of England than our own officials possess—not 
of Germany—but of our own island. 

It has been the fashion amongst us to laugh at and 
despise this German ‘‘ thoroughness”; but the notable 
deficiency in this quality among Englishmen at the present 
day means that our work is seldom more than ‘‘ second 
best,” and in the case of matters of serious import this 
must inevitably end in some such awakening as we have 
lately experienced in regard to our military system. In no 
department of work is there perhaps greater evidence of 
our present national tendency to be content with mediocre 
performance, to accept on the estimate of the giver what is 
offered us without any real enquiry, and to wilfully shut 
our eyes to defects and blemishes so long as the general 
appearances of the work are respectable, than in regard to 
the more serious side of literature—if at the present day it 
can be said to havea serious side at all. Here, too, it must 
be admitted that the Germans set us an example from which 
we might with advantage learn something. Those who 
have had occasion to labour in any of the great libraries of 
Europe will readily admit that not only are the number of 
German students greatly in excess of those from other 
nations, but that their method of work and their persever- 
ance at long sustained labour excels that of others. Laugh 
at them and dislike them as we may, those who have had 
an opportunity of judging must admit this much. We 
may, if we please, consider their care and their criticism 
needlessly minute and worrying; but, at any rate, along 
with rapidity of execution their conclusions are generally 
reliable and satisfactory, whilst their work is directed and 
arranged and the results of their investigations are con- 
trolled and checked by other scholars on a system which 
experience has shown to be best calculated to secure 
accuracy. There may be indications that of late even the 
work of German scholars has slightly deteriorated ; but, be 
this as it may, they are still able to set us an example 
which we might do well to imitate, as French students have 
done since the war of 1870. No doubt the number of 
German students and the excellency of their methods are 
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largely due to the State assistance in training and assisting 
research, both at home and abroad, so liberally afforded by 
the German Government; but much is also due to private 
enterprise, and in the result the wonderful accuracy of 
German scholarship is mainly the outcome of the individual 
determination to spare no pains, and to account no trouble 
too great, to obtain a satisfactory result, and, what is much 
to the purpose, never to undertake anything for which by 
previous study the student has not adequately prepared 
himself. 

Whatever view we may be inclined to take of what has 
been called ‘‘German methods,” we must recognise that 
at least it is better than much of the ‘‘slip-shod” work 
which too frequently of late has been allowed to do duty 
for scholarship in England. Editions of texts and 
manuscripts are often now undertaken by those who 
obviously are quite incompetent, and whose work speaks 
for itself, and proves that they neither have had the 
training nor possess the knowledge requisite for the task 
entrusted to them. There are exceptions, of course, and 
even numerous exceptions, but the fact remains that 
many serious works have of late come from the English 
press and have been welcomed as worthy productions by 
some of our critical authorities, which, in reality, are so 
disfigured by gross blunders as to excuse, if they do not 
altogether justify, the very general depreciation on the 
Continent of our national scholarship. In some measure, 
at least, the reviewer of such works is answerable for the 
state of things. If he always did his plain duty to the 
author and the public and critically examined the volumes 
sent to him, and bestowed his praise or blame on their 
ascertained merits or demerits, and not on the ground of a 
good general appearance, a glance at the table of contents, 
or even upon some preconceived notion of the subject 
matter, editors would hesitate to expose themselves to 
censure by undertaking work which would but display to 
the world their ignorance and incompetence. With the 
exception of the great literary papers, such for example as 
the Atheneum, the Guardian, and others, there does not 
now appear to be much care bestowed upon reviewing 
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serious works of this kind, especially editions of texts in 
Latin or languages other than English, by the press at 
large. The general public at the present day is ordinarily 
credited with caring little for ‘‘ heavy literature,” and still 
less with desiring to read any reviewer's estimate of a book 
of this class. The natural consequence is that works of 
this description are not unfrequently placed in the hands 
of the class of reviewer whose only consideration, 
apparently, is how to gain his honorarium with the least 
possible expenditure of trouble. ‘‘ Put into the first few 
pages of your introduction what you want a reviewer to 
notice,” is a common piece of advice to an author; and 
the ‘‘ reviewer’s copy” of such heavy works, nearly new 
and with at most the pages of the preface cut, has long 
been a feature on our London bookstalls. If report speaks 
truly, publishers are at the present moment considering 
whether it does much good to send such serious works for 
review to any but strictly literary journals. I am, of 
course, concerned here only with the class of book such 
as, say, the edition of a text or manuscript. Popular 
literature, as volumes of travels, biographies, novels and 
such like, appear on the whole to receive fair and just 
treatment at the hand of the press reviewers. 

It is clear upon the face of it that the present system 
of criticism adopted in the case of serious works cannot be 
right. A reviewer, often without even taking the trouble 
to go over the ground covered by the work he has in hand, 
unhesitatingly gives his oracular opinion on the subject. 
What is such an opinion worth? His verdict may indeed 
be justified: of course, there is that possibility according 
to the ordinary laws of chance. But it may with equal 
probability be wrong, and in that case he is unjust both to 
the author and tothe general public. This rough and ready 
criticism of such works is, after all, only another symptom 
of that general disease which at the present day is sapping 
our strength and destroying the possibility of good work in 
England—‘‘ want of thoroughness.” But it is something 
more. On‘several occasions after reading a review I have 
been induced to buy a work, which has proved on examina- 
tion to be utterly worthless. This was not because of 
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anything which could be a mere matter of opinion 
upon which the reviewer’s verdict might have been 
as good as my own; but because the book was not 
what it claimed to be. There are, of course, books and 
books. The value or merit of some may be a matter 
of opinion or taste ; but in regard to the class of literature 
I am here considering, such as the publication or edition of 
a text, opinion does not enter into the matter: a candid 
and thorough examination will settle whether it be good or 
bad. To take some examples: on the appearance of the 
Clarendon Press edition of Roger Bacon’s Opus Mazus, 
the Zzmes and many other papers gave lengthy and very 
laudatory reviews of the work. The Zzmes’ notice, which 
declared that the editing of the book was in every way 
excellent, probably induced others besides myself, to invest a 
good number of shillings in these two volumes. Had the 
reviewer taken the trouble to look at the text he was 
praising, he could not have written what he did. It surely 
can hardly be questioned that the first duty of a competent 
editor is to present as accurate a print of his author's text 
as it is possible to procure, and to esteem no trouble or 
pains too much to secure thisend. Yet the editor of these 
two handsome volumes has on the face of it neglected this 
plain and primary duty, and this in such a way that the 
margins of his pages are literally too small to contain the 
necessary verbal and grammatical corrections. In many 
instances whole passages are left out altogether, and in the 
case of some pages more of the true text is omitted than 
has been printed. There are numerous examples also in 
which, by the publication of this edition, Bacon’s memory 
has been unconsciously defamed by representing his 
grammar as hopelessly defective, by making him say 
directly the reverse of what he did say, and by crediting 
him with seriously putting forth arguments obviously 
inconclusive. The other usual editorial functions are 
throughout exercised in a similarly unsatisfactory way. 
To any who will take the trouble to examine this book, it 
will certainly appear inexplicable how the editor could ever 
have undertaken to edit a work for which on almost every 
page he has unmistakeably shown that he was incompetent. 
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It is not for me to say how the Clarendon Press authorities 
could have given this worthless edition the distinguished 
patronage of the high name of the University of Oxford, 
or how the reviewers who wrote the laudatory notices of 
it in the Zzmes and other high-class journals could have 
considered that they were doing their duty to their readers. 
Probably, after all, the explanation is very simple, and 
is nothing more than this: it was an acute attack of 
the disease, ‘‘ want of thoroughness,” which affected all 
concerned. The editor did not think it required special 
training to acquit himself sufficiently well as an editor, and 
that any print of a mass of Latin was ‘‘ good enough ” ; the 
Clarendon Press took the editor on his own estimate of 
himself, and the reviewers, looking at the two handsome 
volumes, and taking the Clarendon Press as an ample 
guarantee for efficiency, never troubled to examine the 
book at all critically. 

To take another case. Not very long ago the Syndics 
of the University Press, Cambridge, published in two large 
and well-printed volumes Zhe Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral. 
How many people, I wonder, tried to translate some of the 
Latin printed in this important work? It has been, I may 
remark in passing, much praised by papers which have 
noticed it. The editor has been very liberal with his 
punctuation, and no doubt one of the chief functions of an 
editor is, of course, in this way to assist his readers to 
understand the text. But the punctuation adopted through- 
out, say Volume II., is ludicrous, and would absolutely 
confuse anyone who tried to follow the sense with the help of 
the editor’s commas and stops generally. In fact itis quite 
clear that in this edition we are supposed to regard the 
printed text as so many ‘‘lumps of Latin,” which are to be 
looked at but not translated. One wonders as one turns 
over the pages whether the editor himself ever tried to 
make sense out of hisown text. A suspicion that he did not 
attempt to do so is borne out by the way some sentences 
are cut up into two or three parts by full stops, and others 
are united together in meaningless confusion. I say 
nothing of the obviously false readings. This bulky book 
also makes one rub one’s eyes and wonder where are the 
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authorities of the University Press at Cambridge, when 
they too can stand sponsors for a book which certainly 
does not reflect credit upon English scholarship. 

To take one more instance: a couple of years ago the 
Hampshire Record Society issued the second volume of 
Bishop William of Wykeham’s Register. This book was 
‘‘edited by T. F. Kirby, M.A., F.S.A.,” of Winchester 
College. The second volume is a handsome and well- 
printed book of over 600 pages of text, mostly in Latin, 
and the editor, on concluding his work, excuses himself 
for three mistakes, which he asks the readers to correct. 
This great and praiseworthy apparent accuracy led me to 
hope that, having before him the admirable example of 
Mr. Baigent’s edition of the Registers of Bishops Sandale 
and Asserio, published by the same Society, not to name 
the monumental edition of the Exeter Registers by Pre- 
bendary Hingeston Randolph, another scholarly volume 
had been added to the Hampshire Record Series. My 
hopes were further raised by such notices of the book as I 
saw. The reviewer in Zhe Guardian (August 3rd, 1899) 
spoke in terms of the highest praise of the edition. ‘‘The 
book before us comes very opportunely to speak in favour 
of the great bishop,” the writer said. ‘‘ We cannot speak 
too highly of the way the Register has been edited. It 
is worthy of its predecessor.”” This last opinion I after- 
wards found to be true; but hardly in the sense perhaps 
the reviewer intended. Again: ‘‘ The Hampshire Record 
Society is doing good work for the English Church by 
issuing these careful and accurate editions of the Registers 
of the Bishops of Winchester.” 

My expectations were, I regret to say, doomed to dis- 
appointment. An examination of the first few pages was 
sufficient to convince me that ‘‘ careful and accurate ” were 
hardly words which, by any stretch of politeness, could be 
honestly made to apply to this work. I was hardly, how- 
ever, prepared for what afterwards became evident: and 
when I had gone carefully through the entire volume, 
pencil in hand, such were my feelings that I could only 
exclaim with Dominie Sampson, ‘‘ Prodigious!” The 
mistakes in the Latin are truly wonderful! They are there 
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literally by the hundreds, sometimes five or six and even 
more are to be found on a single page. Most of them are 
so obvious than any one with an ordinary elementary 
knowledge of the Latin language ought to have detected 
them ; all the more so, because the sentences as they are 
printed are frequently untranslatable, and this alone 
should have told the editor that something was wrong. 
One can only suppose that he did not attempt to 
construe his own Latin, and probably it did not occur 
to him to suppose that any one would ever try to 
comprehend what this medieval jargon meant. It is 
quite impossible to understand what can have prompted 
any one to undertake a work for which he has evidently 
never qualified himself by a study of manuscripts or, for 
that matter, by any extensive knowledge of the laws of 
ordinary grammatical construction. It has been urged in 
mitigation of such shortcomings that it is unfair to judge 
an amateur’s work as strictly as that of a professional ; but 
surely in the matter of editing this should be no excuse, 
and it is really time to protest against the spirit which is 
everywhere tempting men, whose ambitions are greater 
than their qualifications, to undertake editorial work with, 
of course, disastrous results, so far as our English reputa- 
tion for scholarship is concerned. It is surely far better 
that our priceless records should not be edited at all, than 
that they should be edited once for all (for so it must be of 
necessity) in an unsatisfactory and untrustworthy manner. 

Although it is impossible, within any reasonable 
compass, to give an adequate idea of the state of the text 
of Wykeham’s Register, as published by the Hampshire 
Record Society, some examples will help the reader to 
form his own conclusion. It would be difficult to find in 
the episcopal registers of the mediaeval sees a more 
ordinary and common expression than ‘‘ the sentence of 
excommunication ’—in Latin, ‘‘ Sententia excommunica- 
tionis.” Of course, as a general rule, the words are 
‘‘contracted,” having the usual and easily recognised 
signs of contraction which no competent editor could 
possibly mistake. Will it be believed that in this edition, 
in all but one or two cases (where, I suspect, the original 
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had the word written out in full), we find the word 
‘‘summa” in place of ‘‘sententia”? How the editor 
managed to make sense in the scores of places in which he 
has printed the wrong word, is not for me to suggest: prob- 
ably he wisely did not try. The same may be said of other 
words which are persistently wrong throughout the volume. 
For example: ‘‘ preter” (unless) is always printed in place 
of ‘‘pariter” (in like manner), and ‘‘ proinde” (hence) for 
‘* provide ” (prudently). Even the proper Latin form for 
the diocese of Winchester is commonly printed wrongly in 
the Latin, such expressions as ‘‘ Wyntoniensi diocese” 
being made to do duty for ‘‘ Wyntoniensis diocesis,” as 
it does thrice on page 56. On one page, ‘‘mons” (a 
mountain) is made to do duty for ‘‘ mens” (a mind) three 
several times, and one of these instances is made all the 
more puzzling to the reader by the adjective which is joined 
to it; for ‘‘ mons,” as every one knows, is masculine, and 
‘*monte fia” should surely have set the editor thinking. 
In some cases words are run together, or changed in the 
most curious and, at times, bewildering fashion: thus, on 
page 54, Wykeham speaks of a chantry “‘ pie fundatum ” 
(piously founded)—our editor reads the word ‘‘ prefundatum,” 
that is ‘‘ founded previously,” as I suppose he would under- 
stand the word to mean. So, on page 379, the ordinary legal 
phrase ‘‘in de et super” becomes ‘‘ inde et super”; on 
page 377, for ‘‘ in habendo,” which is, of course, nonsense, 
we must read ‘‘inhibendo.” The phrase, ‘‘ Cujuscumque 
religionis vel ordinis eciam Meditancium,” suggests that 
our editor was thinking of ‘‘ contemplative orders.” The 
real reading is, of course, ‘‘ mendicantium ” (mendicants). 
So, too, when on page 345, ‘‘iterum” (again) is made to 
do duty for ‘‘iter suum” (his journey), it obviously 
detracts from the meaning of the document printed. So, too, 
when on page 436 the words of a bequest in an interesting 
will are given as ‘unum par pectinum,” which the editor 
translates for us as ‘‘a pair of combs,” the sense is rather 
changed, since the real reading should be: ‘‘unum par 
precum,” z.e., ‘‘a pair of beads,” or a rosary. It is quite 
obvious in this case also that the editor must have thought 
only of producing so many printed pages, and did not 
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stop to see what his Latin really meant. Without the 
manuscript—with which it has not been possible to con- 
front the present version—the text as printed is quite 
unintelligible in many places, and if it did not puzzle the 
editor, it ought to have done so. In others, it is possible, 
of course, to guess, by the application of a little common 
sense, what the Latin should be. In several places, for 
instance, ‘‘non parentes mandatis” (not obeying our 
commands) becomes in the print ‘‘non penitentes mandatis,” 
the translation of which phrase is quite beyond me. On 
the same page (369) on which one of these mistakes may 
be seen, occur the words ‘‘ sueque gregis prestet auxilium ” 
in place of ‘‘ suoque gregi,” &c. This little change of a 
dative into a genitive by our editor makes the bishop pray 
that ‘‘God would deliver the English people and afford 
them the help of his flock,” in place, of course, of ‘‘ afford 
help Zo his flock.” 

But if the above and countless other mistakes were 
apparent without reference to the original manuscript, it 
was to be expected that when compared with it numberless 
examples of wrong readings would be detected. This 
proved to be the case when I was able to collate the first 
sixteen pages of print with the Register itself. No wonder 
that the Latin is hard to construe when words are left out 
altogether, or changed beyond the wit of man to guess 
at their original form. Thus, on page 5, in a sentence 
the construction of which had puzzled me, the word 
‘‘intravisset”’ is in the MS. ‘‘intravit”; ‘‘ habuerit” is 
‘‘ habuit,” and the words ‘‘dicitur” and ‘ objecturi” have 
been dropped out altogether. What can a poor reader 
make of the sense when, as on page 7, the word ‘‘habendam”’ 
should be ‘‘honestorum,” ‘‘ducendum” should be 
‘‘integrandum,” and ‘‘requisita ” stands for ‘‘requiruntur” ? 
But perhaps the most curious of this class of mistakes 
in the first sixteen pages are to be found on pages 12 
and 13: ‘‘negotia,” for example, is made to do duty for 
‘‘jugiter”; ‘‘vel” for ‘‘veri” ; ‘‘accipere” for ‘‘recipere” ; 
‘‘peccatorum” for ‘ peccaminum”; ‘inhibicio” for 
“‘mulieribus”; and ‘‘ nostre diocesis ” for ‘‘ jure diocesano.” 

The above are, as I have said, mere samples of what 
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may be found on every page, and the whole volume would 
be absolutely comical were it not for the serious state of 
mind it reveals, both on the side of the editor, the 
reviewer, and the public, who continue to put up with 
this ‘‘ anything-good-enough” kind of work. The book 
as an edition is worse than useless, and it is a standing 
reproach to the excellent Society that has distributed it to 
its members. The only amend that body can make to the 
memory of the illustrious Bishop William of Wykeham 
is to recall the volumes and republish them under a 
competent editor. And yet, be it remembered that this 
is a work which the Guardian asks its readers to accept 
as ‘fa careful and accurate edition.” 

I am tempted to add one instance of the ‘‘ learned notes” 
which have been given by the editor to assist his readers. 
On page 456 the following entry is recorded: ‘‘ License 
granted to William, Lord de Roos, and Margaret, daughter 
of Eleanor, wife of Sir Reginald de Cobham, to marry at 
the Castle of Cherbourg.” To this we have appended a 
note: ‘‘*Castrum de Sceresburg nostre diocesis.’ It had 
been placed in the keeping of the English in 137 
(Walsingham i., 271—should be 371), and although they 
made it over to the King of Navarre in 1393, it seems to 
have continued under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
See of Winchester.” The place in question is not 
Cherbourg at all, but the well-known home of the 
Cobhams, Stersborough Castle, in the parish of Lingfield, 
in Surrey. 

This reminds me of another mistake made by the same 
gentleman who has edited (?) Wykeham’s Register, in 
another volume—the Annals of Winchester College, pub- 
lished in 1892, ‘‘under the sanction of the warden and 
fellows.” On page 187 we read the following: ‘‘The 
names of the guests at breakfast at the high table (at the 
college) on June 4, 1420, are’ mentioned below. One of 
them was the wife of a parish clergyman (italics are mine), 
who would scarcely have been of the party, although her 
husband was an Uvedale, if the wives of parish clergymen 
had not been generally received in society at this period :— 
In jantaclo fact. Joh. Uvedale, Vicario de Hampton, 
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uxori ejusdem, &c.”” A truly remarkable: entry: indeed ! 
and as the editor does not extend the Latin of two previous 
words, there seemed little reason to suppose that ‘‘ Vicario” 
was not written out in full. The entry is made.no clearer by 
his note, ‘‘ Hampton-on-the-Thames, then in the gift of the 
college.” Was he (z.e., the Vicar John Uvedale) the father 
of the two Uvedale boys, who were in-commoners in 1424? 

Here, then, we have a pretty story: a married priest, 
who was vicar of a college living, is entertained at breakfast 
together with his wife, at the bishop’s college, by the 
master, and at the same time two boys of the same name 
were in the school, and it is suggested, and with every 
probability, that they are his sons. It never seems to have 
crossed the writer’s mind that something was wrong. A 
Catholic would no doubt have suspected a ‘‘ mare’s-nest ” 
if for no other reason than from the use of the word ‘‘ uxor.” 
It is, of course, a mere detail that there was no vicarage 
of Hampton-on-the-Thames, and that it consequently could 
not have been in the gift of the college. The point lies in 
the word Vicarius, who is said to have had a wife, and 
that these were both received in good and clerical society. 
Unfortunately, however, for this good story, the word 
Vicarius, in the original, is Vicecomes, or Sheriff, and it is 
the Sheriff of Hampshire who was at the college with his 
wife, and whose sons were commoners there in 1424! 

If any would desire to see another good example of 
the style of work which has done so much to discredit 
English scholarship, let him take up the volume of the 
Transactions of the Shropshire Archeological Society. for 
1900, and try to construe some of the astounding Latin 
documents that are printed there in all seriousness. There 
are papal Bulls that would defy the most expert Latinist 
to put into English. What, for example, on p. 204, can 
“ prunenda nocabulis Locum ipsum” mean? Also on the 
same page we have the Pope speaking of an English king 
as ‘* Ex favore Azini in Xto filii nostri Henrici.”” Did the 
editor suppose that the translation is, ‘‘ that fool of a son” ? 
Of course, “Azini” must have been Carissimz in the original. 
And of this sort of hopeless stuff there are pages upon 
pages. Again, the only thing to say is, with the Dominie, 
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**Prodigious!” and yet at the conclusion we are told: 
*‘The proof sheets as printed in the Zransactions were 
seen through the press by at least three different hands 
(sic); but for want of proper record type the abbreviations 
could not be correctly expressed, and commas were used 
throughout instead. It would have been far better to have 
extended the various Latin documents, but the labour thus 
entailed would have been immense, and the length at least 
doubled.” It would have been much better under the 
circumstances had none of the documents been printed at 
all. It would require a photographic representation to 
adequately present to the reader the hopeless nature of 
documents edited on the plan adopted by the Shropshire 
Archeological Society. 

I have selected the examples named above merely to 
illustrate my point, that on the serious side of literary 
work, and in the criticism of such work, we are at present 
suffering badly from the disease I will call by the name 
‘‘want of thoroughness.” What has been said will be 
sufficient at least to indicate the existence of something 
not altogether healthy and right. It is important that we 
should recognise the evil, because it is precisely in this 
kind of work about which people generally are supposed 
to care little, that the first symptoms of the disease may be 
detected. It is not, however, we may be sure, confined 
altogether to this serious side of literature and literary 
criticism ; and there are already ample signs of the spread 
of the infection, and of its baneful influence, in almost 
every branch of our national life. If this war will but 
bring home to us English people the truth that if a thing 
is worth doing at all it is worth doing well, and that there 
is no ** good enough” for Englishmen but the best, it will 
indeed be to us, as a nation, a blessing in disguise. 


FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET. 
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Art. IV.—THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
LEO XIII. 


Leonis Papae XIII. Acta Praecipua. 1878-1897. (Brugis, 
MCM.) 

Epist. Encycl. Graves de Communi Re (Romae, MCMI.). 

Leo XIII. on the Condition of Labour. By Cardinal 
MANNING. (Reprinted from the DuBLIN REVIEW of 
July, 1891.) 

Christian Constitution of States by Leo XIII. : a Manual 
of Catholic Politics. With Commentary by the Bishop 
of SALFORD [Card. Vaughan]. (Burns and Oates, 
1886. ) 

Leo XIII. on the Condition of the Working Classes: a 
Catechism on the Rights and Duties of the Working 
Classes. Arranged by the Bishop of SALFORD [Card. 
Vaughan}. (Burns and Oates, 1892.) 

Lettre Pastorale de Mgr. Doutreloux, Evéque de Liége, 
sur la Question Ouvriére [with French transl. of 
‘*Rerum Novarum”]. (Liége, 1894.) 

| L’Eglise et la Démocratie Chrétienne: Trois Etudes sur 
? Encyclique ‘Graves de Communit Re” [with French 
trans].]. (Liége, 1901.) 

The Pope and the People: Select Letters and Addresses 
on Social Questions by Leo XIII. Edited by the 
Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. (Art and Book Company, 


1895.) 


HE Encyclical of January, 1901, on Christian Demo- 
cracy, mainly explanatory and supplementary, has 
rendered the teaching of Leo XIII. on social questions 
complete, and invites the attempt to provide a digest or 
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summary of what is scattered in his various Encyclicals, 
letters, and addresses. It is true that most of the Papal 
message on politics and economics is to be found in the 
three great Encyclicals on Christian Marriage, on the 
Christian State, and on the Condition of Workmen. But 
though the most important portion, they are still a portion 
only of the Pope’s teaching ; and we require to look at the 
whole of it. For this purpose, a needful preliminary is 
the adoption of some'uniform and convenient system of 
reference ; so that if the English abstract or paraphrase be 
inaccurate, it can be checked from the original. Now, as 
almost all the Acts of the Pontificate—in chronological 
order as far as April, 1897—have been published by 
Desclée, of Bruges, in six cheap and handy volumes, as 
Acta Leonits :XIII., | have made all references, where 
possible, to the pages of that edition ; and to avoid repeti- 
tion of the titles of the principal documents, I have used 
capital letters to denote the following Encyclicals :— 


A = Quod Apostolict, of December, 1878, on Socialism. 


B.= Arcanum Divinae, of February, 1880, on Christian 
Marriage. 
C = Diuturnum Jilud, of June, 1881, on Civil Power. 
D = Humanum Genus, of April, 1884, on Freemasonry. 
E = Jmmortale Dei, of November, 1885, on the Christian 
State. 
Libertas Praestantissimum, of June, 1888, on Human 
Liberty. 
= Sapientiae Christianae, of January, eek on the Chief 
Duties of Christian Citizens. 
= Rerum Novarum, of May, 1891, on the Condition of 
Workmen. 
. = Graves de Communi Re, of January, 1901, on Chris- 
tian Democracy. | 
Also for two documents, not Encyclicals :— 
Address of October 30th, 1889; to French Workmen 
Pilgrims. 
= Letter of July 1oth, 1895, to Cardinal Goussens and 
the Bishops of’ Belgium. 
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Thus, for- example, the reference E,'162 would indicate 
the Encyclical on the Christian State, and the part of it to 
be found on page 162 of the volume in the Bruges edition 
that contains it. Only in the case of the Encyclical on 
Christian Democracy (K) the pages refer to the separate 
edition published in Rome. 

These preliminaries over, let us turn to the matter in 
hand, and observe how Leo XIII., like a prudent architect, 
before raising the superstructure, has made sure of the 
foundations. The pressing needs of the first year of his 
pontificate required, indeed,. that he should speak out 
quickly and condemn the spreading errors of Socialism, 
Communism, and Nihilism. Hence we find, in the En- 
cyclical of December, 1878, a brief anticipation of that of 
May, 1891, on the Condition of Workmen. But the 
relations of masters and workmen, of rich and poor, such 
as are fitting in Christian society, cannot properly be 
understood till we first understand the character of the 
Christian State; the Christian State, in its turn, pre- 
supposes the Christian family ; and family and State both 
require for their foundation a sound system of Christian 
philosophy. So Leo XIII., in 1879, put forth his Encyclical 
on Philosophy, and in 1880 on Christian Marriage. Then, 
in June, 1881, a brief anticipation of his subsequent teach- 
ing on politics was called forth by the assassination of the 
Czar, and completed in various Encyclicals from 1884 to 
1890. All was now ready for the final portion of social 
science ; and this was treated in the celebrated Encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum, of May, 1891. After this, only the 
work remained of explaining what had been taught and of 
removing misunderstandings ; and this has been done in 
various letters and addresses, and in the Encyclical of 
January, Igol. 

Let us, then, follow in social science the same order as 
the Pope, and begin with his teaching on the family. 
This is all the more suitable, because among the charac- 
teristics of the century just closed is the spread of civil 
marriage and divorce. Legislature after legislature in 
Europe, America, and Australia have recklessly tampered 
with the roots of society ; and the économists, who ought 
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to have been monitors, have been, as a body, no better 
than the legislators, idly assuming family life as a constant 
quantity, instead of one portentously variable.* 

Quite different is the teaching of Leo XIII.:—The family 
is the foundation of every country and every kingdom ; 
the fortunes of the State in great part are nurtured within 
the walls of domestic life ; and this life, where Christianity 
has been allowed free play, has been so raised up that the 
Christian home is not only spiritually a foregleam of 
heaven, but in the temporal order affords the utmost benefit 
to the commonwealth (A, 51-52; G, 25). Now the begin- 
ning of the family is marriage, and He who restored man’s 
true honour, and made perfect the Mosaic Law, gave back 
also to marriage its three proper characteristics of being 
religious, and single, and indissoluble. Every marriage 
among Christians was raised to be a sacrament ; polygamy 
and divorce were absolutely forbidden ; the dependence of 
the wife upon the husband was not, indeed, removed, but 
transmuted from ignoble subjection to a relation of honour, 
and the union of husband and wife made an image of the 
union of Christ and His Church (B, 118, 120-123).+ Further, 
while confirming the subjection of children to parents, 
Christianity has so tempered the obligation of obedience 
as to secure to sons and daughters their rightful liberty 
(B, 123). 

And if parents may not infringe this liberty, neither 
may the State. All are to be free in their choice of the 





* Le Play, indeed, emphatically taught otherwise ; but for many years 
his teaching was ignored, and the supreme importance of the family is even 
now insufficiently recognised by economists. 


+ It is an interesting fact that in the Encyclical on Christian Marriage, 
published in 1880, the Pope called attention to the sure vestiges of the 
primitive religious character of marriage traceable in the pagan world, a 
witness to the true nature of the case, to the traditions of the past, to the 
conscience of mankind (B, 125). But this was precisely at the time when 
the theories of Morgan and Bachofen were in the ascendant, and the dogma 
of man’s “‘ primitive”’ bestiality, that had not then been shattered by the 
nesearches of Westermarck, Grosse, and Gutberlet, was taught as a certain 
acquisition of science. So we havea fresh illustration of the truth upheld 
by Cardinal Newman in his University Discourses that religious truth is not 
only a portion but a condition of general knowledge ; that revealed truth 
enters to a very great extent into the province of science, philosophy, and 
literature ; that to put it on one side is to do science itself an injury 
(Discourse IV.). 
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life, either of virginity or of marriage; and laws that 
hinder that liberty are an injustice. So, too, with other 
rights and duties of family life: they are older than the 
State, and are independent of the State, in the sense that 
the State has no lawful power to take away the rights or 
absolve from the duties. Such, for example, is the right 
of property—namely, to acquire, hold, and transmit, for 
the benefit of the family, stores of goods and sources of 
income ; or, again, the right that parents have to control 
and educate their children. There must be no undue 
interference by the State, still less the absorption of family 
life ; else the absurd conclusion would follow that for men 
to coalesce into a State was to forfeit their rights; when 
just the contrary is true, the very rationale of the State 
being to make all men’s rights secure and clear (H, 180, 
182-183). Mockery indeed is it to boast of progress and 
of liberty when modern governments take on themselves 
at their good pleasure to forbid marriages, as soldiers’ 
marriages in Italy. Rather is this a return to ancient and 
tyrannical barbarism (Letter on Civil Marriage, February 
8th, 1893 ; v. 146, 149). 

Calamitous, also, are the consequences to homes and to 
States when the Christian principles of marriage are 
abandoned ; for natural good feeling is all too weak a 
defence against the corrupt passions of fallen man. When 
there is no longer the fear of God, no longer the alleviation 
brought by the Christian religion to domestic cares, the 
duties and burdens of married life often appear insupport- 
able, and a yoke that must be shaken off. But the specious 
and seeming liberty of divorce only makes matters worse, 
striking one blow after another against mutual love and 
fidelity, against the proper training of children, against 
the concord of families, against the dignity of women, who 
become liable to be mere servers of men’s passions, used 
at pleasure, and at pleasure cast aside. Thus divorce, far 
from being a remedy for immorality, opens wide the door 
for a more frightful development of vice (B, 129, 130). 
The laws of family life, long in use among us, are the 
issue of Christian civilisation; to leave them is to leave 
the light. And what folly to tamper with the springs 
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of life, as though we- could do what’ we like with 
impunity. For, if in our criminal folly we fight 
against the foundations of nature and the counsels of 
Providence, as those do who reduce marriage to a mere 
civil contract, then the best of institutions fail in their 
effects, either because by the evil change they have lost 
their power of usefulness, or because God brings this 
punishment upon man’s impious pride. No contrivances, 
no decrees, can alter the constitution of things, or enable 
men, if they violate the foundations of society, to escape 
the bitter penalty (B, 124, 128, 131). 

Would that these solemn warnings, uttered more than 
twenty years ago, had everywhere been taken to heart. 
Then the French, the Americans, the Australians, nay, we 
also ourselves in England, would not be confronted by the 
spectacle of a declining birth-rate and by the spectre of 
coming depopulation. Nor would the sad contradiction 
have been so common of nations striving after temporal 
happiness and general well-being, and yet doing their 
utmost to damage the chief means of realising that happi- 
ness and well-being, namely, the Christian family. 

Let us now enter the next stage of the reasoning—the 
right of permanent ownership of property : 

To acquire and hold goods permanently as his own, and 
as a provision against the future, is a characteristic of man ; 
and not merely to hold stores of consumable goods, but 
permanent sources of income, land in particular. He is 
endowed with this right of appropriation by the very fact 
of being endowed with reason; and it is a right previous 
to the State and not to be taken away by the State (H, 179- 
180). In asense, moreover,.a man impresses on his work 
his personality, especially on the fields which he has 
reclaimed and transformed, and the ground whereon he has 
built. Nor is it just that the.fruit of a man’s sweat and 
labour should be enjoyed by another (H, 181). And to 
forbid, like the Socialists, the acquisition of productive 
property, on the ground of doing the workman a good 
turn, is really to deprive him of one great solace in_his 
labours—namely, the hope of getting together a home, of 
acquiring a small property,.of investing his hardly-earned 
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savings (H, 178-179). This right of ownership has there- 
fore deservedly received the assent of mankind, the support 
of human legislation, the sanction of the divine law; and 
receives fresh force from the duties of family life, which (as 
already stated) imply the secure holding of property by the 
head of the family for the benefit of the members (H, 181, 
182). Finally, in the mere material order there is a great 
gain; for the energy with which men will work on their own 
property results in greater abundance of produce (H, 201). 

To this teaching, indeed, the Socialists object that it is 
out of date, and fails to grasp the conditions of modern 
industry, where the workman is only one in a complicated 
organisation, and the part contributed by the individual 
worker cannot be calculated ; and that the enjoyment of 
the fruit of other men’s toil is precisely what is done by 
rich people and capitalists, and what it is the aim of the 
Socialists to prevent. 

These criticisms are only specious, because they take.a 
part of the Pope’s teaching as though it were the whole. 
He is not here concerned with great riches and great 
inequality : these he deals with elsewhere ; but here only 
with the property of small cultivators and artisans. Pro- 
bably his words are a strong support to what we call 
tenant-right and compensation for improvements ; but 
certainly they suffice for the purpose in hand—an argument 
against Socialism. For the justification of small properties 
is the condemnation of the Socialists, who therefore mini- 
mise the importance of this kind of ownership, and treat it 
as an historical category, once useful, now antiquated ; 
modern technical inventions requiring everywhere, so they 
say, production on a large scale. But the progress of 
invention has belied their predictions, and by facilitating 
transmission of power to small workshops, and disclosing 
new treatments of the soil, both chemical and mechanical, 
modern science is becoming the friend of the small pro- 
ducer; while his weakness as buyer or seller has been 
met by the world-wide spread of co-operation.* 





* So far from the Pope being out of date in his advocacy of small farms, 
it is now held probable that the salvation of English agriculture is only to 
be found in a return to them. . 
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But peasants and artisans, though a great part, are yet 
but a part of any civilised nation; and other property 
exists besides theirs. To view it rightly we must first, 
however, master the true doctrine on the State :— 

If man is to reach his proper development, physical, 
mental, and moral, civil society (or the State) is necessary 
no less than domestic society (or the family) ; but no society 
can exist without rule, and this rule or authority in the 
State—potestas publica, jus imperandi—is therefore natural, 
and therefore also comes from God the author of nature ; 
nor is there any authority except from Him (E, 147). 
From this principle both government and obedience to 
government take their character. The rulers must keep 
God before their eyes, must rule like a father not a slave- 
master, and must aim at the common good which is the 
very ground of their being in power. In like manner the 
subjects, from religious motives, must cherish a sort of 
filial reverence for all lawful authority ; nor may they refuse 
obedience, still less excite sedition (E, 148). Nor is civil 
authority confined to any particular form of government 
(E, 147). All forms in themselves are lawful, democratic 
or popular rule among them (E, 161-2; F, 119). The 
Church does not take on herself to criticise forms of 
government ; and she approves every kind of common- 
wealth, provided religion and morals are secured (G, 18). 
In the abstract, we may consider one form better than 
another; but in the concrete, the form of government and 
the transmission of powers are determined by the history 
and character of the nation; they may be profoundly 
changed by time, may arise as a social necessity in times 
of anarchy, and when once established possess, in spite of 
the vicissitudes of the past, their present power from God 
(Letter to French Bishops and People, February 16th, 1892 ; 
v. 42-45). And history is the witness that the real matter 
of importance, namely, whether legislation is good or bad, 
depends much more on the character of the actual men 
invested with power, than on the form of their power 
(Zbid, v. 46). 

Now, the State being from God, and all power from 
God, the State, as such, should worship God and foster 
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religion among its members (E, 149) ; and, in particular, 
should respect the rights of the Church—these two great 
institutions, the Church and the State, being both perfect 
and independent societies, both established by God, each 
with its own orbit, and both adapted by their common 
Author to live in mutual harmony (E, 151-153). And, as 
St. Augustine pointed out with marvellous eloquence 
fifteen centuries ago, the blessings are manifold where 
such a Christian State prevails ; men’s mutual rights and 
duties being set forth so clearly, and so great a force being 
at work to secure their observance (FE, 153-155). On the 
other hand, disaster upon disaster have followed the new- 
fangled political philosophy or godless jurisprudence, that 
novum jus, which teaches that all men are equal in rank, 
all independent, that all may think and act as they like, 
owing obedience to none ; that power is not from God but 
from the people; that God may be regarded as though He 
existed not, or, at least, had no care for human society ; 
that rulers are mere delegates of the sovereign people, 
able at any time to be superseded, and all laws changed 
according to the mutable good pleasure of the multitude 
(E, 156-7, 159). 

Very different is the true liberty secured by the Christian 
State. To oppose liberty to law is a mistake. Precisely 
because man is free he is fittingly subject to law which is 
an ordinance of reason ; and in human society liberty in 
the true sense does not consist in a man being able to act 
just as he pleases, which would mean anarchy and oppres- 
sion ; but in a man being able, by the help of the laws of 
the State, to live more easily in agreement with the rule of 
reason and with the eternal law of God (F, 100, 102-3). 
For example, the liberty of speech means the right extended 
as far as possible of spreading in the State what is true 
and honourable, not of spreading lies and abominations. 
A right implies morality ; hence there can be no right to 
do wrong. And the easily-deceived public can justly claim 
to be sheltered against the oppression of wicked teaching 
no less than against the oppression of violence, and that 
no sophistry shall be suffered to whittle away the common 
patrimony of the human race, the fundamental truths of 
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faith and morals, of justice and society (F, 110-182). 
There is a pretended liberty which is really licence and the 
irrational slavery of wickedness. But opposed to this is 
true liberty, meaning in its political aspect the wise rule 
that helps the citizens to increase their wealth and welfare ; 
that defends the independence of the State ; that curbs the 
licence of princes when opposed to the welfare of the 
people; that prevents undue interference of the central 
government in local government or in family life ; that 
preserves the personal dignity: of the citizens and their 
equality before the law. Of such liberty the Church has 
ever shown herself the author, or the helper, or the 
guardian (E, 162-163). 

If the reader is acquainted with the history of the nine- 
teenth century he will see how Leo XIII. has answered its 
characteristic reproach against the Church that she is 
opposed to liberty ; and, while departing not one jot from 
the teaching of Gregory XVI. and Pius IX., how he 
sweeps away the absurd misunderstanding that the Church 
is an upholder of absolute monarchy and a foe to republics. 
This he has done principally in the Encyclicals on the 
Christian State and on Human Liberty, and in the well- 
known letter of May 3rd, 1892, to the French Cardinals, 
explaining the Encyclical of the previous February to the 
French clergy and people. * 

Thus Leo XIII., by explaining the nature of true 
political liberty, has secured this word for Catholic use ; 
and recently, by a bold stroke and by assigning the prefix 
of Christian, has secured for us also the word democracy. 
We ought, indeed, from what has been said already, to 
understand clearly that democracy, in the sense of a form 
of government, is just as much approved as any other 
form, and no more. But the word is current in a different 
sense, meaning what is favourable to the common people ; 
and Socialism, professing to be most favourable to them, 
has widely assumed, especially in Central Europe, the title 





* An admirably clear article on ‘‘ Catholic Union and Catholic Parties,” 
by the Bishop of Newport, is to be found in a former number of this 
Review (January, 1886), and is a commentary on the Encyclical Zmmortale 
Dei, the text of which is given in the same-number. 
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of social democracy. Yet in reality, what is most favour- 
able to the common people is precisely the Christian 
commonwealth and Christian society ; and thus, in these 
days, there is a singular fitness in the use of the term 
Christian democracy. Let us try and get to the pith of the 
Pope’s teaching :— 

The beneficial action of the State promoting a prosperous, 
cultured, and moral life among the citizens, while of 
advantage to all, can be made to bring peculiar advantage 
to the poorer classes; and rightly so. For the poor are 
citizens just as much as the rich, and far more numerous ; 
and precisely to observe distributive gustice towards every 
rank of citizens is pre-eminent among the duties of a good 
ruler (H, 193-194).. The State is the guardian of the rights 
of all, but in a peculiar way of those of the weak and poor 
who cannot defend themselves (H, 196). Thechief source, 
moreover, of material wealth, in the sense of material and 
external goods, is the labour of the poorer classes ; and it 
is but equitable that with such goods they should not be 
ill-supplied, should neither be ill-fed, nor ill-clad, nor ill- 
housed ; and it is a truly patriotic work to foster whatever 
seems for their advantage (H, 195). The State, indeed, 
cannot do all—cannot reach the domain of conscience; and 
there is needed the sense of obligation to God, in order 
that the richer classes and employers may fulfil their duties 
of justice and of charity ; and, leaving sterile discussions 
behind, may devote themselves to the welfare of the masses 
(Address to French \Workmen, September roth, 1891; v. 
4-5 ; also H, 208). It is for Catholics to take the initiative 
in all true social progress, to show themselves the steadfast 
defenders and enlightened counsellors of the weak and 
disinherited, to be the champions of the eternal principles 
of justice and of Christian civilisation (Letter to Cardinal 
Langénieux, January 6th, 1896; vi. 120). Of St. Francis 
and his chief disciples we read that they gave themselves 
up to the people, and threw themselves with the utmost 
energy into work for the public good. Look now at men 
and their surroundings, and you will find surely that it is 
time to follow that example. For now, if ever, the welfare 
of the State depends in great measure on the people— 
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magna ex parte nititur in populo salus civitatum. And 
thus it is the office of the clergy, secular and regular, to 
know the common people at first hand—nosse e proximo 
multitudinem—and not only to console them in their 
poverty and toil, but often also to give them friendly warn- 
ing and instruction amid the snares and dangers on all 
sides besetting them (Letter to the Minister-General of 
the Friars Minor, November 25th, 1898). The common 
people have always been specially dear to the Church, who 
is their mother; and the workman who suffers whether 
from neglect or oppression, should be surrounded with 
constant and loving care, that without violence or social 
revolution, he may rise up from his unhappy condition 
(Letter to the Comte de Mun, January 7th, 1893). 

Now, the beneficent action of Catholics on behalf of the 
poorer classes—in praesidium plebis . . . popularis 
beneficentiae ratio—was injudiciously called by some 
people Christian Socialism ; more recently it has frequently 
received the name of Christian democracy : and rightly, if 
the term be rightly explained, and the difference made clear 
between it and social democracy (K, 5). The difference is 
indeed great. For social democracy recognises no power 
above man; places man’s beatitude in the enjoyment of 
earthly goods; implies popular rule in the sense of re- 
moving all inequalities of rank, reducing all citizens to 
one level, abolishing rights of ownership so that the 
instruments of production may be held in common. 
Whereas Christian democracy, besides implying the 
Christian view of life as its foundation, respects the rights 
of ownership and the diversity of wealth and rank. It is 
entirely distinct from forms of government, and thus 
does not imply a democratic government—regimen popu- 
lare—more than any other form (K, 6-7). Nor does it 
lessen reverence and obedience to civil and religious 
authority (K, 8-9). For, properly understood, the aim of 
Christian democracy is mply that the condition of the 
working classes be made more endurable ; that they may 
be enabled by degrees to acquire the means of providing 
for the future ; that within doors and without they may be 
enabled to fulfil unhindered their moral and religious 
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duties ; that they may feel themselves to be men and not 
cattle, to be Christians and not pagans (K, 10). The 
matter is very urgent; and all who have any sort of 
authority in the State, whether from position, or intellect, 
or wealth, must not think they may pay attention or no 
attention to the condition of the poorer classes just as they 
please, but must make it a matter of duty to use their 
advantage for the public good (K, 14-15). And for the 
clergy in particular it is most opportune to go to the people 
—prodire in populum—and to show them that loving care, 
which indeed is the clergy’s fitting characteristic (K, 17). 

Enough has now been said to show the majestic and 
attractive character of the Christian State—humane and 
reasonable—-as set forth by Leo XIII., confuting the 
ancient calumny that the Church is inimical to the State, 
and the more recent calumny that she is the ally of 
despotism. Further, the duty of love for one’s country, of 
true patriotism, is not merely implied by the Pope, but 
explicitly affirmed :— 

The Church approves of everyone devoting his services 
to the common good, and doing all he can for the security 
and advancement of his country (F, 120). By the law of 
nature we are bound to love and defend our native land, 
even so far that a good citizen does not hesitate to sacrifice 
his life for his country. And this in no way conflicts with 
the love of the Church, the Civitas sancta Det. For the 
supernatural love of the Church, and the natural love of 
our country, both come from the same eternal principle, 
God Himself being the author and cause of both ; so that 
the one duty cannot conflict with the other (G, 8). Religion 
and true patriotism go together; and the defence of the 
Catholic faith and the defence of our country are two 
primary and universal duties (Letter to the French Bishops 
and People, February 16th, 1892; v. 36, 37). The good 
Catholic is a lover both of his faith and of his fatherland 
(M, 79). 

From the foregoing doctrine of the State follows a most 
important inference—nothing less than the defence of 
property. Property, indeed, in the sense of the small 
farm or business that a man and his family can themselves 

6 
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conduct, or a workman’s humble house and home, or the 
modest savings of the poor—such property has already 
been defended against the Socialists. But something more 
is required to meet the attack on great inequalities, on the 
domains and incomes, the rent and interest of the rich. 
And, in fact, economists have advanced special arguments 
for the defence, though of very dubious force: that the 
rich people, for example, must be rewarded for their 
abstinence, or their waiting, or their ability ; or, again, 
that they all really earn their incomes; the general mistake 
in such arguments being the endeavour to study wealth 
by itself, and to justify its accumulation apart from the 
existence of the civilised State. 

Such shifty argumentation is not to be found in the 
teaching of Leo XIII.; nor, indeed, any direct defence of 
rent and interest, of broad acres and five thousand a year. 
But the solid foundations for that defence are laid, and the 
manor house made as safe as the cottage. For the theory 
of man’s equality zz temporalibus, of the fitness of all 
men starting alike, of the equality of opportunity, is 
rejected, and thus by implication the first main objection 
to rent and interest is overturned, after the example and 
with reference to St. Paul’s teaching, as follows :— 

All men are equal in the sense of having the same 
nature, and being called to the same exalted end, and being 
judged by the same law. But this does not mean that 
there is to be no subordination or obedience, no diversity 
of rulers and subjects, rich and poor. On the contrary, 
the inequalities of legal position and power—juris et 
potestatis—as well as of physical and mental capacities, 
come from God Himself, and link men together in mutual 
obligation. And the same can be said of inequalities of 
wealth, and the contrast between poverty, which the 
Socialists think unendurable, and riches—ditiorum posses- 
siones—which they think can be confiscated without 
disaster (A, 49-50, 52). The equality of men is in their 
nature and end, and in the rights and duties for reaching 
that end; but not in strength of body or mind—not in 
their characters, wills, and moral dispositions. And just 
as the body, in its perfection, is composed of different 
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materials and members, unlike in form and purpose, yet 
so combined as to constitute a whole, both beautiful and 
strong, so the commonwealth is composed of men who are 
unlike to one another, but whose very unlikeness, if 
adapted to different degrees of honour, or culture, or 
capacity, aptly combine for the common good and a well- 
ordered State ; whereas, if they are all held to be equal 
and alike, and each goes his own way at pleasure, the 
issue is a commonwealth in caricature (D, 68-69). The 
true Christian equality, resting on justice and charity, by 
no means removes the differences of one man from another, 
but out of the variety of capacity, position, function, duty, 
pursuit, and aim, will draw a marvellous agreement and 
harmony for the general welfare of society (D, 73). 
Christianity, in contrast to paganism, called all men, 
without distinction of noble or plebeian, to the divine 
inheritance ; teaching at the same time that to work and 
to toil was the natural condition of man on earth; and yet 
again that this austere duty, and the inevitable inequalities 
among men, were softened by the example of toil and 
poverty given by the Divine Author of Christianity Him- 
self, and also by the strict inculcation on the rich of the 
duty to use well their riches ; and thus by all sorts of good 
works inequality itself has become the means of sweetly link- 
ing man and man together(L, 281). The holy doctrine of the 
Gospels has set forth the immutable rights and duties of 
everyone, and is alone able, by the glorious union of 
justice and charity, to remove all bitterness from that 
inequality of conditions due to the very nature of man— 
quam suapte vi natura hominum gignit (Letter to the 
Archbishop of Cologne, April 20th, 1890 ; iv. 44). Equality 
in society is impossible, for between men there are the 
greatest differences: no equality of talent, of skill, of 
health, of strength; and thus inequality of wealth is the 
natural consequence. Nor is this otherwise than good for 
the commonwealth, inasmuch as social life requires a 
variety of faculties and a variety of functions for its work ; 
and diversity of income is the chief means whereby men 
are induced to fulfil these various functions, and the social 
body is perfected to symmetry (H, 184-185). Indeed, 
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diversity of rank—dispares ordines—is proper to a well- 
constituted State (K, 7); nay, a commonwealth without 
any such distinctions would be impossible (H, 194). Let 
us learn, therefore, to acquiesce in the counsels of God, 
Who has ordained that in human society there should be 
disparity of classes, and yet at the same time a certain 
equality resulting from their union and their friendliness— 
ex amica conspiratione (M, 79). 

I have given an abstract of so many similar passages 
because their emphatic approval of inequality for the 
civilised State is of so great importance, and gives a solid 
base to all honest riches. No countenance is given by the 
Pope to the advocates of a social revolution; and if he 
speaks, as we shall see he speaks, most strongly on the 
rights of the poorer classes, he does not forget to remind 
them of their duties :— 

Let Christian workmen when at their work show them- 
selves industrious, tractable, obedient, and _ respectful 
(Address to French Workmen, September trgth, 1891 ; v. 
4). Let them submit with resignation to labour and its 
hardships, and be ever peaceable and respectful towards 
their employers (L, 284). Workmen are bound in justice 
to fulfil all equitable engagements into which they have 
freely entered ; to do their work well and thoroughly ; to 
injure in no way the person or property of their employer ; 
and when defending their own interests—in ipsis tuendis 
rationibus suis—not to use violence or riot, nor to ally with 
seditious demagogues (H, 186). Christianity, indeed, 
while ennobling poverty and labour with the example of 
the humble workshop at Nazareth, by no means forbids a 
workman rising from his poverty to a higher rank ; but in 
so doing he must avoid all injustice, all attack on the 
providential order of society, all violence and sedition 
(Encyclical on St. Joseph, August 15th, 1889; ili. 276). 
Let Catholics bear in mind two principles : that it is lawful 
and praiseworthy to assert and protect the rights of the 
masses—jura multitudinis; that, on the other hand, the 
duties attached to those rights must not be neglected, 
notably, the duty to respect property, to allow one’s 
comrades to work when and where they will, to avoid all 
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violence, and to make no exorbitant demands (Lefter to the 
Bishops of the United States, January 6th, 1895; vi. 22). 


But others besides workpeople have duties; and we‘ 
should be utterly mistaken if we thought, like a recen 
writer,* that the Pope identifies justice with the present 
distribution of property. For he points out that both in 
the acquisition and the use of riches there can be offences 
not simply against charity, but against justice, and thus 
needing the sword of justice to hinder or to undo them :— 

If there is anything in the conditions of work that is a 
menace or injury to good morals, to justice, to man’s 
dignity, or to the domestic life of the workpeople, public 
authorities should intervene in a wise and temperate manner 
to protect the true interests of the citizens (Address to 
French Workmen, October 18th, 1887; iii. 14). The rich 
classes and employers must not treat workmen as if they 
were slaves, mere muscle and force, a mere source of 
income. On the contrary, they are bound to respect the 
personal dignity of the workpeople, to see that they have 
the opportunity of living a rational and religious life, and 
of properly attending to the welfare of their families, 
There must be no overwork ; and the women and children 
must not be given tasks unfit for their sex or age. And it 
is the height of injustice to make gain out of the poverty 
or weakness of others, whether by starvation wages, 
fraudulent dealings, or usurious charges (H, 186-187). 
Wages, to be just, must be sufficient, all contracts not- 
withstanding, for the support of a frugal and steady work- 
man—alendo opifici, frugi quidem et bene morato, haud 
imparem esse. If the workman is compelled by fear of 
worse evils to take less, being all that the master or con- 
tractor will give him, he suffers violent injustice. And 
such an evil, if it can be stopped in no other way, requires 
the intervention of the commonwealth (H, 200). Perfect 
justice requires wages to be in proper correspondence with 
work—que le salaire réponde adéquatement au travail 
Address to French Workmen, September togth, 1891 ; v. 4). 
Moreover, the commonwealth should favour the acquisition 


* In the Economic Review, October, 1901, p. 479. 
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of property by the workpeople ; and this is only possible 
if a man’s wages are sufficient to maintain in comfort his 
wife and children as well as himself (H, 201). 

The foregoing passages ought, I think, to put an end to 
two serious mistakes. The first is to look on the service 
of a master as involving a certain degradation, and to hold 
that (whatever may be the case with domestic servants) 
ordinary workpeople in field, factory, or workshop, are not 
the servants but the partners of their employers, and that 
their earnings are their share in the produce. This view 
has certain elements of truth: if the workpeople’s labour 
were not productive it would not be employed ; the produce, 
of which their labour is the principal cause, is at least 
indirectly the source whence they are paid; and the pay- 
ment should bear some proportion to the productiveness. 
But though the relation of master and workman bears 
some analogy to the relation of partners, analogy is not 
identity ; and though an employer may take his workmen, 
if he so please, into partnership, he is no more bound 
thereto than any rich man is bound to distribute all his 
goods among the poor. Indeed, the relation of master 
and servant is implied by the distinction of classes and 
inequality of property requisite for the civilised State ; and 
the English, the Roman, and the ecclesiastical law all 
agree in making a complete distinction between the con- 
tract of service (locatio-conductio operarum) and of partner- 
ship (societas), the respective rights and duties of the 
parties being very different in the two cases. Else, why 
should workmen and not employers be exhorted to respect, 
obedience, fidelity, and zeal in their work ; and why should 
employers and not workmen be exhorted to look on all 
Christians as their brethren, to temper their commands 
and their reproofs with charity and sweetness? (Address 
to French Working Men’s Societies, February 24th, 1885 ; 
ii. 124). Toa Socialist, indeed, poverty may appear as a 
degradation, and working for wages asa slavery ; but not 
to a Christian, who knows that to poverty belongs a bless- 
ing and a spiritual dignity that are denied to riches (H 
189). And if, in fact, the poor are degraded and the wage 
workers enslaved, it means that the Christian teaching on 
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the responsibilities of property and on the duties of the 
Christian State have been set at naught. 

The second serious mistake is that wages are a mere 
matter of contract, and that the whole duty of the parties 
is to do what they have contracted to do, no more and no 
less than the terms of theiragreement. This individualistic 
theory is the extreme opposite of the socialistic theory of 
partnership. But extremes meet, and both theories have 
in common the view of men as equal atoms fortuitously 
meeting, instead of being already parts of a social organisa- 
tion, and already bound according to their various positions 
by various obligations. Contracts must respect ante- 
cedents, and must pay regard to the condition of the 
contracting parties. The dictates of natural justice bidding 
wages be fair, must not, as the Pope expressly tells us, be 
set aside; nor any stipulations held valid that involve a 
neglect of a man’s duties ; nor master or man bea party 
to any bargain inconsistent with the decent living of the 
workpeople (H, 199-200). 

Here a short explanation is perhaps needed of the con- 
troversy on the meaning of the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, 
whether the minimum fair wage must be sufficient to sup- 
port the frugal workman by himself, or must be sufficient 
to support also his wife and children. The context of the 
passage and the general stress laid on family life in the 
previous teaching of Leo XIII. seemed to indicate the 
second alternative, often called the salaire familial. Hence 
the comment of Cardinal Manning: ‘‘ The minimum wage 

must be sufficient to maintain a man and his home. 
This does not mean a variable measure, or a sliding scale 
according to the number of children, but a fixed average 
sum. . . . Itisclear that the normal state of man in 
the natural order is that every man should have and should 
dwell in his own home, surrounded by the duties and 
charities of life. If the civil population of the country 
were debarred from marriage like the standing army, the 
face of the country would be visited with all the evils of a 
garrison town. . . . The policy of the law ‘ 
is that the homes of the people be the broad and solid 
foundation on which the commonwealth in all its social 
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and political life shall repose. We may therefore take the 
maintenance of a home as the minimum of a just wage.”* 

But then it was rashly concluded that individual 
employers were bound by strict justice (ustitia commu- 
tativa), involving the duty of restitution, to pay such 
wages. Further reasoning, however, and the reply of 
Cardinal Zigliara to the Archbishop of Mechlin, showed 
that the strict duty of the employer was only to pay a wage 
sufficient for the support of the men he employed, though 
it might be a duty of charity to pay them more. Yet the 
salaire familial was by no means a mere matter of charity : 
justice cried aloud that the workman must receive enough 
for wife and children. But then the justice was not com- 
mutative but distributive. This means that the workman 
who is paid enough for himself but not enough for his 
family, is the victim not of zadividual injustice but, in 
Cardinal Manning’s phrase, of social injustice ; and that 
it is the business of the State to intervene and do its best, 
the best often being done by indirect means, to secure for 
all the poorer classes the possibilities of a decent family 
life. 

We see, then, that the opportunity of making fortunes 
from unfair wages must, as far as possible, be hindered in 
a Christian State. But there are many other forms of 
unlawful enrichment, such as extortionate charges, illicit 
commissions, municipal jobbery, and, above all, the 
various kinds of usury :— 

The unhappy condition of the poorer classes has been 
made worse by rapacious usury, repeatedly condemned by 
the Church, but still practised under new forms by grasping 
avarice (H, 178). The richer classes are bound by the 
strictest justice to take nothing by any sort of usury— 
fenebribus artibus—from the goods of the poor (H, 187). 

Thus the Panama, the Banca Romana, and the Hooley 
scandals, that swallowed up so many poor men’s savings, 
were a disgrace to the laws that made them possible; the 
abuse, as distinct from the use, of the Stock and the Pro- 
duce Exchanges, and fortunes drawn from corners, rings, 





* Leo XIII. on the Condition of Labour, p. 14. 
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and monopolies, are not lawful forms of enrichment; still 
less the horrible gains of common usurers that even now 
are encouraged by the law rather than restrained in so 
many parts of our Empire. 

Finally, the Christian State has the negative duty of not 
exhausting the fortunes of its subjects, especially its poorer 
subjects, by oppressive taxation :— 

If rates and taxes are so excessive as to exhaust private 
incomes, the good effects of fair wages and of the wide- 
spread diffusion of property are frustrated ; and the State, 
instead of keeping to its proper business of moderating the 
usg of private property, and putting it in harmony with 
the public interest, goes on with cruel injustice to sweep it 
away (H, 201-202). 

The many thousands of peasant families ejected from 
their homes in Italy, and not in Italy alone, for inability to 
pay the taxes, are a mournful illustration of the Pope’s 
words. And the twentieth century seems no less likely 
than the nineteenth to deserve his lamentations over the 
bitter and un-Christian hostility of nations, the bloated 
armaments, the withdrawal of the young from agriculture, 
from business, from study, to the dangers of a life of arms, 
the exhaustion of national treasuries and private fortunes 
by this armed peace (A fostolic Letter on the Unity of Faith, 
June 2oth, 1884; v. 282). 

Such considerations suggest that something is amiss— 
that something more has to be learnt. In truth, we must 
face the stern lessons of history, the overthrow of so many 
great civilisations, the failure of so many promises of 
welfare, the liability of the best of human institutions, 
even the family and the State, to degradation and decay. 
For such things we must account, unless we would cherish 
illusion and dwell in Utopia. Certainly, Leo XIII. 
cherishes no illusion :— 

From our fallen nature and our propensity to evil follows 
the need of strong and unremitting efforts to keep our bad 
inclinations under control, and to secure the victory of 
reason ; not to exaggerate, like the Naturalists, the natural 
virtues, and let loose the reins that hold back our covetous- 
ness and sensuality (D, 64-65; also Letter to Cardinal 
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Gibbons on Americanism, January 22nd, 1899). No sooner 
had man become disloyal to his Creator than a ceaseless 
conflict arose between the kingdoms of God and of Satan, 
and has been waged with multiform weapons through 
every century (D, 56). It is idle to disguise the fact that 
we are not in the state of innocence; a malediction lies 
over the earth ; the necessities of life impose on us bodily 
toil that is wearisome and expiatory, and like the other 
manifold pains and sorrows of life, is the bitter fruit of 
sin. Nor is there any end to these sorrows all through 
our mortal life: it is man’s lot to suffer and endure—pati 
et perpeti ; no art, no artifice can alter this doom. Those 
who promise the people a life of tranquil ease, free from 
pain and full of pleasure, are but deceivers and only 
aggravate the evil; whereas Christianity, not professing 
to change man’s lot, but only to alleviate it, at least fulfils 
what it professes (H, 185). Indeed, we cannot truly under- 
stand nor rightly estimate the goods and ills of this life 
without regarding the unending life to come. If we dis- 
regard it, the whole universe becomes an impenetrable 
mystery ; whereas the natural truth, which is also a 
Christian dogma, that our real life is not here, but here- 
after, puts wealth and prosperity in their proper light, and 
gives to suffering and poverty a reasonable and effective 
consolation (H, 187-188). 

There are some, indeed, who reject the teaching that 
mankind cannot pass beyond a sober prosperity, or attain 
more than a mitigation of suffering. But then they must 
sin against logic. For either, like Mill and the Socialists 
after him, they must appeal to the unknown, and declare 
that the future will be unlike the past; or else, like many 
opponents of the Socialists, they must doctor the known 
facts—for example, taking special cases of prosperity as if 
general, local as if universal, a part of a great empire as 
though it were the whole.* 


* The known facts, properly weighed, confirm Leo XIII.’s diagnosis. 
Thus, according to the unsuspected testimony of Professor Marshall, 
‘*throughout the greater part of the world the working classes can afford 
but few luxuries, and not even many conventional necessaries. . .. Over a 
great part of the world wages are governed nearly after the so-called iron 
or brazen law, which ties them close to the cost of rearing and sustaining 
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But we are notconstructing an apologia for the economic 
teaching of Leo XIII., only a statement or abstract of it. 
Let us, therefore, look whither, on this grave matter, his 


teaching will lead us. 
C. S. Devas. 


(To be continued.) 


a rather inefficient class of labourers ” (Principles of Economics, 4th edition, 
p- 602). Nay, in the wealthy British Empire, the average daily income a 
head is only a few pence, if we include the many million ill-paid families of 


India. Even in Great Britain, and during the prosperous final decade of 


the nineteenth century, if we take the accounts of personal and careful 
observers, we must be struck by the greatness of the poverty ; shown, for 
example, in Mr. Charles Booth’s volumes on Zondon, or in the recent work, 
The Heart of the Empire (noticed in the January number of this REVIEW), 
or in Mr. Rowntree’s book on Poverty (Macmillan, 1901), giving the results 
of an exhaustive inquiry into the condition of York. In that prosperous 
city during a prosperous time nearly ten per cent. of the inhabitants were 
found to be too poor to maintain themselves in physical efficiency, even 
supposing their whole income spent in the wisest possible way. 
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Art. V.—DANTE AND SHAKESPEARE. 


-" HAKESPEARE,” wrote the greatest French poet 

of the nineteenth century, ‘‘is a brother of Dante. 
The one completes the other. Dante incarnates all super- 
naturalism, Shakespeare all nature.” 

Victor Hugo has here expressed only a small part of the 
truth concerning these two landmarks in his ‘‘ avenue of 
the immovable giants of the human mind.” Dante’s poem 
is far more than a mere vision of the suprasensible, how- 
ever perfectly realised. In the Divina Commedia, he has 
condensed all the wisdom and devotion of his age; he 
sums up all the finest spirit of all the ages that have gone 
before his own ; he pictures the whole wonderful world of 
the closing Middle Ages that lies open to his gaze, as from 
some celestial watch-tower of contemplation :— 

“ L’aiuola che ci fa tanto feroci, 
volgendomi’ io con gli eterni Gemelli, 
tutta m’ apparve dai colli alle foci.”* 

Dante is the soul of medizval Catholicism, painting 
his picture of the material Universe in the form of an 
allegorical vision of the supernatural world. He is a man 
with a mission ; fiercely, terribly in earnest to reform what 
he deems corruption in the Church, to give new life to 
the State, to heal the wounds of his country. The object 
of his poem is to remove mankind from their state of 
misery and to lead them to the state of felicity ; the puri- 
fication of the Church and the renovation of the Empire 
can alone accomplish the ends that he has in view. ‘‘ Not 





* “ The thrashing-floor that maketh us so fierce, as I turned me with the 
eternal Twins, all appeared to me from the hills to the river-mouths.”"— 
Par. XXii. 151-153. 
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by the grace of riches, but by the grace of God,” he writes 
to the Italian cardinals at Carpentras, ‘‘I am what I am, 
and the zeal of His House hath eaten me up.” He is the 
Jeremias of the New Law. He is the champion of the 
Holy Roman Empire, of which he still dreams as a living 
reality. In behalf of his ideal sovereign, he cries in the 
words of the Psalmist: ‘‘ Why do the heathen rage and 
the people imagine a vain thing?” A famous passage 
of the De Monarchia strikes the keynote of all his work :— 

‘‘Seeing that Truth from its changeless throne appeals 
to me; that Solomon teaches me in his own person to 
meditate on truth, to hate the wicked; seeing that the 
Philosopher, my instructor in morals, bids me for the 
sake of truth to put aside what is dearest ; I will, therefore, 
take confidence from the words of Daniel, in which the 
power of God, the shield of the defenders of truth, is set 
forth ; and according to the exhortation of St. Paul, put- 
ting on the breast-plate of faith, and in the heat of that 
coal which one of the Seraphim had taken off the altar and 
laid on the lips of Isaias, I will enter on the present con- 
test, and by the arm of Him who delivered us by His 
Blood from the Powers of Darkness, drive out from the 
lists the wicked and the liar in the sight of all the 
world.” * 

Now for many of these things that were the very life of 
Dante’s song, we may well imagine that Shakespeare 
cared less than nothing. All that Florence, all that the 
Holy Roman Empire meant to Dante, Elizabethan Eng- 
land was to Shakespeare and more; and he read for 
England the same lesson that Dante and Petrarca, and 
after them Machiavelli, had read for Italy in vain :— 

‘* This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself.”’ 
But towards the Church and towards such dogmatic 
themes as those to which Dante gave imperishable poetic 
form, Shakespeare was practically silent, possibly indif- 
ferent. They lay outside the sphere of his interest. 


* Mon. iii. 1. 
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Shakespeare, as Walter Pater has said with his usual 
felicity, ‘‘represents the free spirit of the Renaissance 
moulding the drama”; his plays are the expression of 
‘*the fulness and impartiality of his own artistic reception 
of the experience of life.” * The impartiality of Shake- 
speare’s artistic reception and representation of life! Does 
not this at once reach the very root of the essential dif- 
ference between the nature of his art and that of the divine 
Florentine? No one has given more eloquent expression 
to this pre-eminent characteristic of Shakespeare than has 
Ruskin :— 

‘*He seems to have been sent essentially to take uni- 
versal and equal grasp of the human nature; and to have 
been removed, therefore, from all influences which could 
in the least warp or bias his thoughts. It was necessary 
that he should lean no way ; that he should contemplate 
with absolute equality of judgment the life of the court, 
cloister, and tavern, and be able to sympathise so com- 
pletely with all creatures as to deprive himself, together 
with his personal identity, even of his conscience, as he 
casts himself into their hearts. . . . Not for him the 
founding of institutions, the preaching of doctrines, or the 
repression of abuses. Neither he, nor the sun, did on 
any morning that they rose together, receive charge from 
their Maker concerning such things. They were both of 
them to shine on the evil and good; both to behold un- 
offendedly all that was upon the earth, to burn unappalled 
upon the spears of kings, and undisdaining upon the reeds 
of the river.” + 

It is thus natural, even inevitable, that Dante should 
have but little of Shakespeare’s genial, golden tolerance. 
The austere Preacher of Justice, the man who, sitting in 
the chief magistracy of the Republic, had sent the chosen 
friend of his heart into the exile that proved his death-. 
warrant, could never have accepted the plea that even the 
vilest of Shakespeare’s creations has to offer for himself : 


* Gaston de Latour, p. 104. 


+ Modern Painters, vol. iv., part v. 
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‘‘ Truly, sir, Iam a poor fellow that would live.”* Nor 
can we conceive of Shakespeare sharing any of Dante’s 
contempt and abhorrence for the neutrals and trimmers, 
those wretched souls, rejected by Heaven and by Hell, that 
rush in agony round the dark plain that girds the shore of 
the infernal river, Acheron. The man who could pluck 
out the heart of Hamlet’s mystery would not have ex- 
cluded so relentlessly from his sympathies the soul of him 
che fece per vilta lo gran rifiuto; be that mysterious shade 
who he may, the makers of ‘‘ great refusals” are, after 
all, among the most typical and least evil of the human 
race. 


Thus it is that, while man is avowedly the subject of 
each poet’s work, of Dante’s Commedia no less than of 
Shakespeare’s plays, their conception and aim are dis- 
similar. ‘‘ Man is my subject,” says Dante, in his dedi- 
catory letter to Can Grande della Scala, ‘‘man, as by 
freedom of will, meriting or demeritiny, he is subject to 
Justice rewarding or punishing.” And the corresponding 
passage, in which Shakespeare defines his own position, is 
probably the most famous in English literature: ‘‘ What 
a piece of work is aman! How noble in reason! How 
infinite in faculty! in form and moving, how express and 
admirable ! in action how like an angel! in apprehension 
how like a God! the beauty of the world! the paragon of 
animals!” So, too, Dante conceives of man invariably 
with reference to what he believes to lie beyond “this 
brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted 
with golden fire.” Many different opinions have been 
held as to the special way in which Shakespeare himself 
was puzzled concerning 


‘* The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns” 


—the country which, in the one sense at least, is the 
subject of Dante’s song. But it is certain that in his plays 
his preoccupation was chiefly, if not quite entirely, with 
‘‘this goodly frame, the earth,” and that, whatever it may 


* Measure for Measure, act ii., sc. 1. 
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have seemed to Hamlet or even to Dante, it certainly did 
not for long seem to Shakespeare ‘‘a sterile promontory.” 

Again, Dante necessarily represents human nature in 
a way that is not Shakespeare’s way. The only one 
character fully developed and delineated in all its stages, 
in all its moods, throughout Dante’s work is that of the 
poet himself. The other souls that he meets with in his 
ecstatic pilgrimage through Hel!, Purgatory and Paradise, 
are always exquisitely portrayed and discriminated ; but 
there is no development as there is in Shakespeare, no 
interaction of character. The thing is done; the conse- 
quences are fixed and irretrievable now; we only know 
the steps that led up to it by retrospective narration, and 
the whole story is coloured by their present spiritual state. 
Dante has taken them at one supreme moment—the 
moment of their fall in the Zzferno, the moment of their 
completed conversion (if one can speak thus) in the Pur- 
gatorio, the moment of their transfiguration in the Paradiso. 
And he has painted them in that moment for all time; 
when they tell their own stories, their account of them- 
selves is all lit up by the light and recollection of that 
moment. The whole character of Juliet is developed for 
us by Shakespeare ; we are given the entire story of her 
flower-like life, her flower-like death ; we are shown every 
stage, as her girl-soul blossoms out into perfect woman- 
hood under the rays of the sun of love. But Dante’s 
Francesca is throughout as she was in the moment of the 
revelation of her passion, when love made her to know 
t dubbiost desiri,* and she ‘‘ read no further” with that 
lover who is for ever united to her in that second circle of 
the Juferno, whirled round and round in the tempest of 
‘*the nether storm-eddying winds.” 

To Englishmen who regard Shakespeare’s female char- 
acters as the brightest jewels in England’s poetic crown, 
Dante’s women are a little faint and shadowy. I fail to 
grasp the point of view of certain critics who would rank 
Dante’s Beatrice with the heroines of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Ineffably divine, she is a-creation of a totally different 
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order from Imogen or Cordelia; she is an ideal of all 
womanly loveliness and virtue, an image upon earth of the 
Divine Beauty and Goodness, rather than a clearly defined 
female character. In the Vita Nuova there are some sweet 
sketches of gracious girlhood, among the ladies who 
throng the ways of Dante’s mystical city of youth and 
love; one especially, an unnamed lady ad molto gentile 
parlare e leggiadro, ‘‘of right gentle and winsome 
speech,’’* who questions Dante about his love for Beatrice 
and rebukes him for writing entirely about himself. She 
might develop into a Shakespearean Rosalind or a Viola. 
Francesca is the only fully-drawn female portrait in the 
Inferno. La Pia and Sapia in the Purgatorio, even 
Matilda in the Earthly Paradise, are more lightly sketched. 
Two women in the spheres of Paradise reveal themselves 
to Dante and tell their own stories: Piccarda Donati and 
Cunizza da Romano, of whom both may be said to find 
their counterparts in two of the plays of Shakespeare. 
Within the eternal pearl of the moon, among the dim 
yet divinely beautiful forms of the women who, through 
violence of others, have failed to keep the solemn vow of 
perpetual chastity, appears the soul of Piccarda, hidden at 
first from Dante’s recognition by the transfiguring beauty 
and glory of even the lowest sphere of Paradise. And the 
words that she utters to the poet are the very perfection of 
the religious spirit :— 
‘*Frate, la nostra volonta quieta 
virth di carita, che fa volerne 
sol quel ch’ avemo, e d’ altro non ci asseta. 
Se disiassimo esser piit superne, 
foran discordi gli nostri disiri 
dal voler di Colui che qui ne cerne, 
che vedrai non capere in questi giri, 
’ essere in caritate é qui necesse, 
e se la sua natura ben rimiri. 
Anzi ¢ formale ad esto beato esse 
tenersi dentro alla divina voglia, 
per ch’ una fansi nostre voglie stesse. 
Si che, come noi sem di soglia in soglia 
.- per questo regno, a tutto il regno piace, 
come allo Re ch’ a suo voler ne invoglia ; 


* VON. § 18. 
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e la sua volontate é nostra pace: 
ella é quel mare, al qual tutto si move 
cid ch’ ella crea e che natura face.” * 

It is an interesting and striking contrast between this 
young Florentine girl, flying from the world to follow the 
footsteps of the seraphic virgin of Assisi, dragged back by 
‘*men more used to evil than to good,” to become the 
unwilling bride of the fiercest of the Guelf faction-leaders, 
and one of Shakespeare’s strongest and purest women, 
that ‘thing ensky’d and sainted,” Isabella of Measure for 
Measure, that ‘‘immortal spirit” pure and untainted in the 
midst of an utterly corrupt and iniquitous city, realised 
with all the unique Shakespearean power. Isabella, too 
has entered the order of St. Clare, and we meet her first 
within the walls of the convent :— 

“*IsaB. And have you nuns no further privileges ? 
Ntn. Are not these large enough ? 
IsaB. Yes, truly ; I speak not as desiring more, 
But rather wishing a more strict restraint 
Upon the sisterhood, the votarists of Saint Clare.” 

Needless to add that the woman who begins, as a 
postulant, to desire a reform of the rules of the order is one 
that has mistaken her vocation. Not yielding unwillingly 
to the violence of others, like Piccarda, but of her own 
free will, Isabella leaves her novitiate to be the reformer 
of the city by its Duke’s side. Cunizza da Romano, on 
the other hand, who appears in the Heaven of the Moon, 
the sphere of sensual lovers purified, is precisely such a 
woman as Shakespeare has painted for us in his Cressida. 
But while Shakespeare has drawn Cressida’s whole pro- 
gress on the downward course in full detail, from her one 
genuine passion for Troilus to her sinking into the depths 
of degradation among ‘‘the merry Greeks,” Dante has 





* Par. iii., 70-87.—“ Brother, the virtue of love sets our will at rest, 
making us long only for what we have and giving usthirst for nought else. 
If we desired to be more on high, our desires would be discordant from the 
will of Him who here assorts us, which thou wilt see cannot hold in these 
circles, if to be in love is here of necessity, and if thou ponder well love's 
nature. Nay, it is the essence of this blessed state to hold ourselves within 
the divine will, whereby our own wills are made one. So that, as we are 
from threshold to threshold through this realm, pleaseth all the realm, even 
as it doth the King who draws our wills to His; and His will is our peace: 
it is that sea to which all moves that it creates and that nature makes.” 
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enthroned Cunizza, that ‘‘modern child of Venus,” as 
Benvenuto da Imola called her, as a type of the true peni- 
tent. She has drunk of Lethe and Eunoé, and now the 
remembrance of her frailty, the sorrow for her past sins, is 
absorbed in happiness in the Divine mercy, in gratitude 
for deliverance. As Folco puts it, in the same sphere of 
Paradise :— 
‘*Non perd qui si pente, ma si ride, 
non della colpa, ch’ a mente non torna 
ma del Valor ch’ ordind e provide. 
Qui si rimira nell’ arte che adorna 
cotanto effetto, e discernesi il bene 
per che al mondo di su quel di git torna.’’* 

There is one character dealt with in detail both by Dante 
and by Shakespeare, the central figure alike of one of the 
most famous episodes of the Z/nferno and of a great Shake- 
spearean drama—that Homeric hero so dear to poets of all 
generations, Ulysses. With Shakespeare in Zrotlus and 
Cressida, that partly mysterious and altogether wonderful 
play that Professor Dowden has aptly characterised as the 
‘‘comedy of disillusion,” Ulysses is the incarnate spirit of 
cynical, but enlightened and not altogether unkindly or 
ungenial worldly wisdom; he looks quite through the 
deeds of men and women; unscrupulous in his own 
methods, he has no thought or desire of disassociating 
himself from the evil that he sees around him, though he 
is capable of genuine enthusiasm and hearty admiration 
for what is really worthy of it; he is essentially the man 
who, to adopt a phrase from Shelley, has lifted ‘‘ the 
painted veil which those who live call life.” Dante has 
treated Ulysses in a somewhat peculiar way—a way in 
which he has treated hardly any other character, save 
Farinata, in the /zferno. The story that he tells has no 
connection with his crimes or their punishment. In Male- 
bolge—that horrible eighth circle of Hell, in which the 
fraudulent are tormented in various ways according to the 





* Par. ix. 103-108.—‘‘ Yet here we repent not, but we smile: not at the 
fault, which returneth not to mind, but at the Power that ordained and pro- 
vided. Here we gaze upon the Art that gives beauty to its so great effect, 
and we discern the good by which the world below turns back to the world 
above.” 
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nature of their guilt—Dante comes to a chasm where evil 
counsellors are concealed and swathed in tongues of burn- 
ing fire. In a double flame are Ulysses and Diomedes 
tortured together for the treachery of the Wooden Horse, 
the decoying away of Achilles to the war, the theft of the 
Palladium from Troy. But in answer to Virgil’s cere- 
monious and respectful appeal, the soul of Ulysses speaks 
not of this, but of his last heroic wanderings to meet his 
fate over unknown seas. It is apparently an allegory of 
the limits set to human knowledge, of the inadequacy of 
philosophy, unaided, to set man on the way to purification 
and the state of bliss prefigured in the Earthly Paradise— 
a lesson taught in many of the allegorical episodes of the 
Divina Commedia.* Ulysses is one of the highest types 
of an enlightened pagan soul that appear in Dante’s drama ; 
he conceives nobly of the end of life :— 


**gon a viver come bruti, 
ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza.” + 


And to him, at the supreme moment of his existence, the 
Mountain of Purgation appears, but ‘‘dim through dis- 
tance,” dbruna per la distanza, and his efforts to reach it, 
unaided, end only in utter disaster :— 


“Noi ci allegrammo, e tosto tornd in pianto ; 
ché dalla nuova terra un turbo nacque, 
e percosse del legno il primo canto, 
Tre volte il fe’ girar con tutte I’ acque, 
alla quarta levar la poppa in suso, 
e la prora ire in gil, com’ altrui piacque, 
infin che il mar fu sopra noi richiuso.” + 


* As, for instance, in Virgil’s repulse at the gate of the city of Dis 
(Zxf. ix.), in his mystification by the Malebranche (/nf. xxi.), and, very 
notably, in the lingering to listen to Casella’s song (Purg. ii. and iii.). It 
will be observed that Dante himself, when, before the meeting with Virgil, 
he is driven away from the Holy Hill by the three beasts, is in exactly the 
same position as Ulysses. 


+ Inf. xxvi. 119-120.—‘‘ Not to live like brutes, but to follow virtue and 
knowledge.” 

+ Ibid. 136-142.—“‘ We rejoiced, but soon it turned to weeping ; for from 
the new land a tempest rose, and struck the front of the ship. Three times 
it made her whirl round with all the waters, at the fourth made the poop 
rise up and the prow go down, as pleased Another, until the sea was closed 
over us.’ 
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In his lighter moments, Shakespeare dearly loved a fool. 
The Latin eclogue that Dante wrote towards the close of 
his life affords ample evidence that he, too, was well 
endowed with humour, and that his humour was at once 
genial and delicate ; but, if tradition goes for anything, 
he must have positively loathed clowns and professional 
jesters. We can well imagine that the buffoons whom 
Dante came across at the court of Can Grande della Scala 
were ‘‘ barren rascals” and belonged to the “set kind of 
fools””—very different to that incarnate spirit of parody in 
the fresh air of Arden, Touchstone, that ‘‘ rare fellow, good 
at anything and yet a fool,” or that other, Touchstone’s 
contemporary and peer in his special kind of admirable 
fooling, Feste, the musical clown of the Lady Olivia. No, 
we can hardly imagine a jester moving in the sphere of 
the Divina Commedia! So, too, in the third period of 
Shakespeare’s work, the period of the great tragedies, the 
jester could not breathe freely; and with the advent of 
Hamlet, the fool of the comedies passes away. It is a 
grimly significant touch that Yorick, that ‘‘fellow of 
infinite jest, of most excellent fancy,” the successor of 
Feste and Touchstone, has lain in the earth three and 
twenty years, and the maker of graves alone can fill his 
place. ‘‘This same skull, sir, was Yorick’s skull, the 
King’s Jester.” Victor Hugo has drawn a comparison 
between the churchyard scene in Hamlet and the most 
famous scene in the /zferno, where in the vast, dark lake 
of ice in which the traitors are eternally consumed, Dante 
sees Count Ugolino tearing, with his teeth, the skull of 
the treacherous Archbishop Ruggieri: ‘‘ The skull passes 
from the hands of Dante into the hands of Shakespeare ; 
Ugolino gnaws it, Hamlet questions it; and it shows, 
perhaps, even a deeper meaning and a loftier teaching 
in the second than in the first. Shakespeare shakes it and 
makes stars fall from it.”* In the tender, loving fool of 
King Lear, there is a further step still in tragedy. Some- 
what in this fashion might even Dante have conceived 





* William Shakespeare, livre ii., § 14. 
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of a fool. The jester—Touchstone and Feste and their 
fellows—had indeed lain dead and buried with Yorick in 
the graveyard of Elsinore. His ghost has risen, gliding 
through the castle of Goneril and through that terrible 
night of tempest and madness with Lear, until he can no 
longer serve his master, but vanishes silently with the 
storm ; and this new tenderness and pathos is as though, 
in that sleep of death, the jester has had glimpses of an 
unseen world of Angels, and has learned lessons of love 
from them. A German critic has pointed out that the 
real theme of the chief song of Lear’s fool, in spite of its 
apparent grotesqueness, is that the wise are fools before 
God, while the fools in the eyes of the world are justified 
in His sight.* 

It is naturally in the great tragedies that we should 
expect to find most affinity between Shakespeare and 
Dante. Mr. Swinburne’s powerful lines in Anu Autumn 
Vision strike the keynote of Shakespeare’s genius at this 
period of his artistic career, but they apply equally well 
to Dante :— 


“The terror of his giving rose and shone 
Imminent: Life had put its likeness on. 
But higher than all its horrent height of shade 
Shone sovereign, seen by light itself had made, 
Above the woes of all the world, above 
Life, sin, and death, his myriad-minded love.” 


To contrast Hamiet and the Divina Commedia would be 
a fascinating task; but a decidedly ambitious one, seeing 
that each is the supreme reflection of the universality of the 
genius of its creator. In parts, at least, they touch upon 
similar or analogous themes; problems and mysteries 
which are among the most solemn and most awful that 
appeal to our intellect; predestination and free will ; 
seeming accidents and the divine prescience ; man’s future 
state and his relations with the unseen world. As Dante 
is the protagonist of his divine drama, so is he his own 
Hamlet. These questionings assail him, as he ascends 





* King Lear, act ii., sc. 4. Cf. the passage from Karl Hense, quoted by 
Dr. Furness in his New Variorum Shakespeare, p. 460. 
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from the lowest depths of the Universe to the Empyreal 
Heaven, even as they beset Hamlet up to that supreme 
moment after which ‘‘the rest is silence.” But he is 
essentially a medizval, a Catholic Hamlet ; these doubts 
and questionings lead but to the very source of Truth :— 


*“To veggio ben che giammai non si sazia 
nostro intelletto, se il ver non lo illustra, 
di fuor dal qual nessun vero si spazia. 
Posasi in esso, come fiera in lustra, 
tosto che giunto |’ ha; e giugner puollo ; 
se non, ciascun disio sarebbe frustra. 
Nasce per quello, a guisa di rampollo, 
appié del vero il dubbio ; ed é natura, 
ch’ al sommo pinge noi di collo in collo.’’* 


For Dante reason and authority can settle everything, 
and there comes a point when Faith steps in and imposes 
silence :— 
‘* Ma quell’ alma nel ciel che pil si schiara, 
quel Serafin che in Dio pit I’ occhio ha fisso, 
alla domanda tua non satisfara ; 
perd che si s’ inoitra nell’ abisso 
dell’ eterno stattito quel che chiedi, 
che da ogni creata vista é scisso.”’+ 


Though, for the rest :— 


**il tuo alto disio 
s’ adempiera in sull’ ultima spera, 
dove s’ adempion tutti gli altri e il mio. 
Ivi € perfetta, matura ed intera 


ciascuna disianza.”’t 


‘“We still have judgment here!” That word of 
Macbeth’s sets the keynote to Shakespeare’s conception 





* Par. iv., 124-132. ‘I see well that our intellect is never sated, unless 
that Truth shine upon it beyond which no truth hath range. It rests in 
it, as a wild beast in its lair, so soon as it has reached it ; and it can reach 
it—otherwise every desire would be in vain. For this is questioning born, 
like a shoot, at the foot of truth; and it is nature that urges us on to the 
summit, from hill to hill.” 

+ Par. xxi. 91-96. ‘‘ But that soul in Heaven which hath most light, that 
Seraph who hath his eye most fixed on God, will not satisfy thy question ; 
for the thing thou askest lieth so far within the abyss of the eternal statute, 
that it is cut off from all created vision.” 

t Ibid, xxi. 61-65. ‘“‘ Thy high desire shall be fulfilled in the last sphere, 
where all the rest and mine are fulfilled. There is perfect, ripe and whole, 
each desire.” 
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of tragedy. In the JZnferno, Dante is naturally more 
concerned with what he believes concerning the judgment 
hereafter ; but, at the same time, he undoubtedly intends 
the torments of his Hell to be taken, in part, as symbolical 
of the effects of sin in this life. Witte has admirably 
expressed this: ‘‘ Hell itself is neither more nor less than 
the protraction of unrepented sin; the symbolic inter- 
pretation of the sinful life.”* Dante, in his allegory, is 
investigating the full realities of vice; in the light of 
reason and under the guidance of human philosophy, he 
is anatomising many a worse than Regan ; he is striving 
to answer Lear’s question: ‘‘ Is there any cause in nature 
that makes these hard hearts?” The devastating, torturing 
storm, in which the lustful are whirled round, is symbolical 
of that same ‘‘expense of spirit in a waste of shame,” 
that same ‘‘fever, longing still for that which longer 
nurseth the disease ”+—of which the full effects are shown 
by Shakespeare in the ruin of Mark Antony. The boiling 
river of blood in which tyrants and murderers are plunged 
in the seventh circle—its smell and its foam have reached 
Lady Macbeth before the end comes: ‘ Here’s the smell 
of the blood still; all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand.” The frozen lake of ice that 
forms the ninth circle, in which the traitors are embedded, 
has its counterpart in the loveless isolation of Richard 
before his last battle, in the inhuman alienation of the 
heart of Iago :— 
** Demand me nothing; what you know, you know ; 
From this time forth I never will speak word.” 

There is nothing in Dante that can be compared with 
King Lear. That ‘‘world’s convention of agonies,” to 
adopt Coleridge’s description of its greatest scenes, ‘all 
external nature in a storm, all moral nature convulsed,” 
is absolutely and entirely a fruit of the northern genius 
of poetry. With the Roman plays we are on more 
common ground. ‘‘Ah,” sighed Pietro Paolo Boscoli, 





* Lawrence and Wicksteed, Witte'’s Essays on Dante, p.16. 
+ Sonnets, 129, 147. 
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under sentence of death for his share in the conspiracy 
of 1513 against the Medici, ‘‘ get Brutus out of my head 
for me, that I may go my way asa Christian.” ‘‘If you 
will,” answered Luca della Robbia, ‘‘the thing is not 
difficult; for you know that these deeds of the Romans 
are not handed down to us as they were, but idealised.”* 
I have always thought of this story in re-reading the three 
Roman plays. Dante saw early Rome in much the same 
light of idealisation as did Shakespeare. ‘‘ If we consider 
her greater adolescence,” he writes of the Roman Republic 
in the Convivio, ‘‘we shall find her exalted with divine 
rather than human citizens ; in whom not a human, but 
a divine love, inspired their love for her.”+ Surely this 
is the very spirit of Shakespeare’s Brutus and Volumnia. 
But for Dante the Empire is a divinely founded institution, 
no less than the Church. Shakespeare may show us the 
moral and physical weaknesses of his Julius; but for 
Dante, in the Limbo of the mighty spirits of antiquity, 
he is only Cesare armato con gli occhi grifagni.t Brutus 
and Cassius, who in the pages of Shakespeare are the 
noblest ideal republicans in all literature, becothe for 
Dante the worst of traitors, to be tortured eternally with 
Judas Iscariot, where Lucifer lies frozen at the very core 
of the Universe, like some hideous and gigantic serpent 
awaiting its prey. 

It would not be hard to make of Shakespeare’s Brutus 
an allegorical figure, to take him as the symbol of a soul 
made free from sensual bonds, as a witness by his blood 
to the priceless value of moral freedom. This is precisely 
what Dante has done with another Roman suicide and 
opponent of Czsar—Portia’s father, Cato, whose stern 
spirit guards the shores of Purgatory. Cato, ‘‘the severest 
champion of true liberty,” says Dante in the De Monarchia, 
‘*to kindle the love of liberty in the world, gave proof of 
how dear he held her, by preferring to depart from life a 
free man, rather than remain alive without liberty.’’§ 


* Burckhafdt, Renaissance in Italy. Eng. transl., p. 542. 


+ Conv. iv. 5. 
t Inf. iv. 123. ‘‘ Caesar armed, with his falcon eyes.” 


§ Mon. ii. 5. 
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Elsewhere he tells us that Cato was one of those who ‘‘ saw 
and believed that this end of human life lies only in 
rigid virtue.”* And, therefore, Cato is the guardian of 
Purgatory ; for, in the allegorical sense, the Mountain of 
Purgation symbolises the recovery by man of moral and 
spiritual freedom, and Cato is the example of rigid virtue 
that man must set before his eyes in this quest. Lzberta 
va cercando, ‘‘He goeth seeking liberty ”’+; that is the 
password that Virgil offers for Dante before he begins 
the ascent. 

Liberta va cercando! That is the essence of the whole 
of Dante’s poem. When the Mountain of Purgation has 
been laboriously and painfully climbed, when the purging 
fires have been passed through, man regains his lost 
liberty in the Earthly Paradise, the Garden of Eden, the 
symbol of temporal blessedness. There a further revelation 
is made to him, after which he is wrapt in ecstasy through 
the spheres of Paradise, guided up by Divine Philosophy, 
until he has a foretaste of the Beatific Vision in the 
Empyreal Heaven. For Shakespeare, the romantic plays 
of his last period represent this Earthly Paradise, when 
he has passed through the purifying flames of the great 
tragedies ; and the character of Prospero is the result, his 
supreme type of spiritually liberated and triumphant man- 
hood. Ruskin holds that ‘‘the whole play of the Zempest 
is an allegorical representation of the powers of true, and 
therefore spiritual liberty, as opposed to true and therefore 
carnal and brutal slavery.”t And clearly there is a thread, 
sometimes comic, more often serious, concerning the nature 
of freedom, running through the whole work. We hear 
it in a blunt ideal form from amidst the thunder of the 
storm at the very outset: ‘‘ What cares these roarers for 
the name of King?” It sounds again in another key in 
the story of the tyranny of Sycorax, in the cravings of 
Caliban for liberation from service, even in the drunken 


* Conv. iv. 6. 

+ Purg. i. 71. 

t In Munera Pulveris. 

§ Cf. Dowden, Shakespeare : his Mind and Art, p. 419. 
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shoutings of Stephano and Trinculo. There is a gentle 
laugh at the Utopian fads into which enthusiasts for 
liberty are liable to fall, in Gonzalo’s somewhat illogical 
plan for the establishment of a golden age. Ferdinand 
and Miranda find true freedom in the self-annihilation and 
complete surrender of perfect love; Prospero in self- 
mastery and in the service of his duchy; while Ariel’s 
last song utters what is, according to Ruskin, the true 
and perfect signification of the fulfilment of all human 
liberty ‘‘in the peaceful inheritance of the earth ”* :— 
‘“ Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie ; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough!” 

It is tempting to compare the Angels of the Purgatorio 
with Ariel, this Angel of the Zempest. Calm, great- 
winged, divine birds, ineffably beautiful and glorious, they 
are the officers of the King of Heaven, and wield His 
delegated powers, scorning all human instruments. It is 
in the first sunrise in the spirit-world that Dante sees the 
white-robed and white-winged Angel of Faith, bringing 
the ransomed souls over the ocean from the banks of the 
Tiber. Two Angels of Hope, golden-haired, green-robed 
and green-winged, defend the noble souls in the Valley 
of the Princes from the assault of the Serpent. At the 
Gate is the dark-robed Angel of Obedience, seated on the 
rock of diamond, with dazzling face and flashing sword. 
At the end of each terrace of the mountain is an angelic 
personification of the virtue contrary to the deadly sin that 
has been purged away under his charge, singing one of 
the Beatitudes, waving his plumes over Dante’s forehead 
to cancel the letters of sin. The Angel of Zeal seems all 
wings ; the Angel of Abstinence, glowing and dazzling, 
is fragrant with grass and flowers as the air of May; the 
Angel of Chastity appears rejoicingly in the last red and 
gold sunset, singing ‘‘ Blessed are the clean of heart,”’ 





* Time and Tide. 
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bidding Dante fearlessly pass through the fire that lies still 
between him and perfect liberty. 

‘* There is nothing about Ariel,” wrote Coleridge, ‘‘ that 
cannot be conceived to exist either at sunrise or at sunset. 
He is neither of heaven nor of earth; but, as it were, 
between both, like a May-blossom kept suspended in air 
by the fanning breeze, which prevents it from falling to 
the ground, and only finally and by compulsion touching 
earth.”* And yet his tremendous rebuke to the ‘three 
men of sin,” in the third act, might well have been uttered 
by that terrible Messenger of Heaven who crosses the 
Styx with dry feet and opens the City of Dis to Dante and 
Virgil ; he has suffered long years of torment for refusing 
consent to sin in acting the ‘‘earthy and abhorred 
commands” of Sycorax ; and it is from him that Prospero 
learns his final lesson of forgiveness :— 


“ARIEL. If you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 


PRos. Dost thou think so, spirit ? 
ARI. Mine would, sir, were I human. 
Pros. And mine shall. 


Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 
Passion as they, be kindlier moved than thou art ? 
hough with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason ‘gainst my fury 
Do I take part: the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance: they being penitent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further.” 


This is only a little removed from the spirit of that great 
passage in the Heaven of Mars, where the diviner poet, 
though ‘‘ struck to the quick’’ with the bitter wrongs that 
his foes are preparing for him, puts aside his thoughts of 
personal resentment at the words of Beatrice :— 


‘* E quella donna, ch’ a Dio mi menava, 
disse : Muta pensier, pensa ch’ io sono 
presso a Colui ch’ ogni torto disgrava.”+ 


Eneeunp G. GARDNER. 


* Lectures on Shakespeare. 


4ading me to God, said: 


+ Par. xviii. 4-6. ‘‘ And that Lady, who was le 
who unburdens every 


Change thy thought, think that I am near to His 
wrong.” 
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Art. VI.—ST. GREGORY NAZIANZEN, FROM 
HIS LETTERS. 


HERE are very few who have assumed the task, or 
who have allowed themselves the pleasure, of reading 
any number of the lives of the saints who are not sensible 
of the difficulty which those lives present to their under- 
standing. Our mind stands face to face with characters 
who were clothed with flesh and blood as we are, but who 
were remarkable for having done those things which flesh 
and blood in some cases abhor, and in others cannot fail 
to find tedious and annoying. The heroes of Christianity 
take delight in pursuits which cause the ordinary individual 
a great amount of pain. Mortification of the body is the 
familiar friend in whom they trust. Eating, drinking, and 
sleeping are regarded as matters not even of secondary 
interest, but become to them as the disturbers of the peace 
of their soul. They see visions; they dream dreams; and 
they pass their days, if not with a prayer actually upon 
their lips, at least having one within their heart and mind. 
It is not surprising, perhaps, if, in rising from the perusal 
of the pages in which these wonderful lives are recorded, 
we should feel that we have been engaged in the considera- 
tion of a class of being different from ourselves ; that they 
moved on a plane higher than that of common humanity ; 
and that they call us to an elevation to which the ordinary 
Christian, while he looks up to it with admiring eyes, feels 
how powerless he is to attain. 

Yet is it not, after all, a fact that the hagiographer 
presents to us only one side of him or her who in early 
Christian literature was not improperly called the ‘‘ athlete” 
of Christ? He must naturally fail in answering any 
demand which we may make of knowing from his work the 
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merely human side of the saintly character which he 
portrays. His object is to exhibit the divine philosophy in 
practice. He has to show how far human nature, while 
still bound down to corporeal conditions, is capable of 
reaching a state which has been described as that of the 
angels. It is not his business to tell us if the Christian 
hero manifested any of those qualities which, beautiful 
enough in themselves, throw no light or have no bearing 
upon the picture of exalted virtue which he is drawing. 
To inform us whether or not the saint indulged in smiles or 
in laughter ; to tell us of his merely human joys or sorrows, 
of his friendships, and even of his enmities, would be as 
alien to his purpose as it would be to that of one lecturing 
on the perfection in his science of an astronomer to tell his 
hearers in how many bites his subject masticated his food 
previous to swallowing it. 

It is to the letters of the saints we must go if we desire to 
see the purely human side of their life. As with others, so 
with them, the true and perfect disposition in all its 
universality can be best discerned in those sentiments to 
which they gave expression to their friends and even to 
their enemies, when there could have been no thought of 
the public eye resting upon them. We see the man in the 
epistles of St. Basil, and one who is not ashamed to appear 
pleased at being complimented for his undoubted excel- 
lencies as a writer. We see the true child of human nature 
in those of St. Jerome ; notice his sudden bursts of anger 
at what his soul abhorred, and smile at the old leaven 
springing up in defiance of his promise to his Master that 
he would be a Christian and not a Ciceronian. And, 
although it is a long journey from these two saints to St. 
Catharine of Siena, there seems to us something very 
human in the manner in which she writes to the Popes and 
uses the word Babbo—a term of endearment which children 
in Italy employ when addressing their father. But the 
holy person who stands out with a many-sided humanity is 
St. Gregory Nazianzen. His letters reflect his whole soul. 
He talks abouts his sicknesses, chats about his losses, 
compliments his friends, upbraids his enemies, makes his 
little jokes, and indulges in sallies of wit, in so naive and 
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so natural a manner that the reader finds himself forgetting 
the stern anchorite which Gregory was, and thinks only, 
and that with the greatest pleasure, of the cultured writer, 
the tender son, the lover of the members of his family, the 
admiring friend, the stern enemy, and the lovable man. 

No one has better described for us the letters themselves 
than St. Basil. ‘‘ A letter came lately from you to me. It 
was yours exactly ; not so much from the handwriting, but 
because of the expressions of the letter. For there were 
few words, and they contained many thoughts.”* Never 
does the saint allow himself to depart from this habit of 
writing as briefly as possible, and the letter is rare which 
does not afford much food for reflection. He seems to 
pride himself in saying as much in three or four words as 
others would express in so many pages. ‘To write 
laconically,” he says, ‘‘is not as you think to write ina 
few sentences, but it is to write in a few sentences about a 
great many things. So I call Homer the shortest of 
writers, and Antimachus the longest. Why? Because I 
judge the length by the matter and not by the number of 
the letters.”+ Ina style crisp and short, coming nearer to 
St. Augustine among the Latins, than as some have 
thought to St. Ambrose, Gregory says what he has to say, 
each sentence containing a truth so tersely put as to read 
like a proverb. ‘‘If the sea is in want of a drop of water, I 
will come,” he writes to one who had solicited his presence 
andassistance. ‘‘The wish to be deceived is the cause most 
fitting to make us so,” is another of his expressions. The 
eye of the teacher is a silent admonition ; only fools kick a 
second time against the same stone; he who is without 
guile is slow to suspect it—these are examples of the class 
of pithy sayings which, while they are an unfailing feature 
in the great orator’s letters, are so well put as to defy 
anything like a just and an adequate translation. For, as 
Erasmus truly observes, ‘‘ He loves to give expression to 
subtleties, and it is so much the more difficult to turn 
them into Latin, as very many of them lie in the words 
themselves.” 
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It is easy to see that the saint aims at being an elegant 
letter-writer. We are struck immediately by the frequency 
with which he alludes to the ancient pagan authors, and 
by the ease and grace with which he quotes from their 
writings. The fact is the more surprising when we 
remember that there is every reason to suppose that, from 
the time of his leaving Athens, he had never looked into 
one of their books. He has described his attitude towards 
the classic authors in one of his orations, in which he says: 
‘¢T think that all reasonable persons will acknowledge that 
the chief good with us is learning. I mean not alone that 
which is the nobler and our own, which throws into dis- 
honour the pomp and the display of words, which contains 
salvation and the beauty of spiritual things, but also that 
which is of those without and which the generality of 
Christians disdain, very ignorantly, as insidious, danger- 
ous, and leading far from God.”* He continues by 
observing that there is as little reason in despising the 
works of antiquity because of the errors they contain, as 
there would be in refusing to use and enjoy the works of 
creation because they at one time had been worshipped in 
place of the Creator. But, although he had openly 
defended the pursuit of learning which was not distinctly 
Christian, in spite, moreover, of the fact that he never 
seems to allow an opportunity to pass of embellishing his 
letters with an extract from Homer or Hesiod, from Pindar 
or Theognis, there are two letters of his in which he 
shows as great a disdain for poets and rhetoricians as did 
the rest of the Christians whom he had at one time 
criticised. He writes to his friend, Gregory of Nyssa, ‘All 
men blame your inglorious glory, to speak in your own 
fashion, your gradual lapse into worse things and into 
ambition, that most evil of demons, as Euripides calls it. 
What is the matter with you, O most wise man, and why 
do you condemn yourself by casting away the sacred and 
sweet books which (for be not ashamed to hear it) you at 
one time read to the people? Or you have placed them 
over the chimney, as in winter time they do the rudders of 
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ships and garden tools ; and you have taken in hand those 
distasteful and unrelishable books, wishing to be called a 
rhetorician rather than a Christian.”* He calls on his 
friend to repent. ‘* But,” he continues, ‘‘ was not I myself 
one of the good and faithful when I was with the youths 
(at Athens)? And it may be that you will appeal to God 
as you ask the question. No, I certainly was not, my 
wonderful friend; or, at any rate, not so much as I ought 
to have been, even should I admit that I was so partly.” 
To show how much in earnest he was in his endeavour to 
make his friend give up his predilection, he tells him 
plainly that, although he will not look on him as alto- 
gether dead to him, he cannot prevent himself from saying 
that he will be, to put it mildly, extremely angry. Ina 
second letter to Adamantius his views are no less clearly 
seen. ‘‘You are become a young man again and eager 
for rhetoric, books concerning which you have asked of us. 
That study, by God’s aspiration and through God’s grace, 
we have finished with. For it behoved us at some time to 
cease from playing like a child and to leave off stammering 
out boyish things; and to lift up our head to the true 
learning, giving to the Word our knowledge and whatever 
else we at that time possessed. It were better had you 
asked us for the divine books and not for these, since we 
know that those are more profitable and more suitable to 
you. But as these which are worse have won the day, and 
you cannot be prevailed on to change your mind, here you 
have the books which you request of us, as many of them 
as have escaped the worm and the smoke over which they 
were placed.”+ Yet it must be confessed that Gregory was 
the last person liable to obtain any measure of success in 
an attack upon the literature which he considered to be 
hurtful to a Christian. The form of his own letters was 
against him. His correspondent would take little notice 
of advice to avoid a certain kind of reading as soon as he 
observed that the advice itself was adorned by extracts 
from, or by allusions to, the very reading he was bidden 
to shun. The saint could hardly expect to be taken 
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seriously in telling a friend that he would be better 
employed in perusing the Bible than in consulting the 
works of rhetoricians, when in the admonition itself he 
mingles a fair amount of that knowledge which he affects 
to despise. ‘‘I send you all the books for which you ask,” 
he says to another of his friends, ‘‘one most readily, 
namely, that of Demosthenes; but the other I have lost, 
that is the Iliad. But I hope you will believe me in this,” 
he continues, in his charming way, ‘‘ that I possess only 
those things which you may share and which you may use 
as if they belonged to you.” But in this twofold opinion 
St. Gregory was thoroughly consistent, and his attitude 
appears to us the only one which a good Christian who is 
at the same time a shrewd ‘‘ watcher of the times” could 
adopt. When alone, shut out from the world, and com- 
muning with his own soul, we see his great preference for 
the written word of God: his poetry is filled with Scrip- 
tural subjects and allusions. He might not say with 
St. Basil that his style of writing had become imperfect 
through reading the halting Greek of the Septuagint ; but 
he could assert that his time was spent in considering the 
lives and the actions of the holy persons mentioned there. 
On the other hand, in his letters as well as in his orations 
we see him in touch with the world; and he was far too 
intelligent an observer of human nature not to notice that 
the Christian missioner meets with the greater success the 
more he can suit himself to the environment in which he 
finds himself placed. He had to do with men whose 
culture rested upon a knowledge of the civilisation of 
pagan Greece and Rome and an appreciation of the works 
of its great exponents. He was, to use a simile of 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, a fisherman who had to hide his 
hook with the bait most fitted to allure the prize he sought 
to catch. That prize was the educated classes. They 
suspected that Christianity was a creed only for the uncul- 
tivated and the ignorant. How necessary was it to show 
them that a follower of Christ need not be less polished 
than they, and that saintliness does not mean a want of 
discernment of the beautiful and the true, even though 
they be wrapped up with much deformity and error ! 
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Nothing very striking, however, would be shown were 
we to content ourselves with merely adducing Gregory’s 
use of, and admiration for, pagan literature as a proof of 
the purely human side of his character. The sternest of 
anchorites have been great scholars, and have known how 
to avail themselves of their attainments. But the sternest 
of anchorites have not manifested so great a fondness for 
their parents and the members of their family as did the 
saintly person about whom we are writing. In a firm 
nature such as his was we should expect to notice that, 
when once he had denied himself of father, of mother, and 
of brethren, the memory of, and the affection for, them 
would be to a great extent erased from his heart and mind. 
He would, perhaps, be like that young man of whom we 
read in history who was deaf to the entreaties of his sister 
to allow her to see him once again, who was moved to 
grant her petition only when the Bishop, more tender than 
himself, commanded him to listen to the voice of his own 
flesh and blood, but who, even then, approached her with 
downcast eye and with no word upon his lips excepting, 
‘« Well, now you have seen me; be content, and leave me. 
in peace.” This was the very opposite to Gregory’s 
character. Filial, fraternal, and friendly love are senti- 
ments of which he had so large a share that he might be 
addressed as a patron saint by those who aspire to the 
possession of those sentiments in all their perfection. In 
every class of writing which he has left to us he mentions 
his parents in terms of endearment and admiration. In 
his life, written in poetry by himself, he describes his father 
as being a second Abraham, while his mother he asserts 
was holier than her pious ancestors, and, although a woman 
in body, yet in virtue she surpassed man. In one of his 
orations which is full of the praises of the latter, he says of 
her that ‘‘while other women glory and exult in their 
beauty either real or fictitious, she knew of but one kind of 
beauty—that of the soul and the preservation of the divine 
image as much as possible without spot.”* And in his 
letters he makes a feeling allusion to her when writing to 
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St. Basil: ‘‘ We are sitting by the side of and caring for 
the lady our mother who now, for a long time past, has 
been suffering from sickness. Were it not that we should 
have to leave her in an uncertain state, you know well we 
should not deprive ourselves of your company.’* St. 
Basil, who, when mentioning his own mother, speaks of his 
tears at her death, and says that in losing her he has lost 
the half of his soul, could fully enter into his friend’s 
feeling; and he would both respect the sentiment and 
acknowledge the force of the argument contained in a 
second letter upon the same subject: ‘‘In that I have not 
kept my promise (of being with you),” Gregory writes 
again, ‘‘ you know that itis not done willingly, but because 
one law clashed with another—the one which orders us to 
care for our parents with that of companionship and 
intercourse.”+ Itis by placing the condition of his parents 
before the mind of his brother Czsar that he hopes to make 
him reform his conduct, sad reports of which had reached 
the ears of the family. ‘‘ The lord our father, who is very 
angry at the accounts he hears of you, and is weary of his 
very life, 1 console and pacify in a measure by going 
pledge for your disposition, and I persuade him that you 
will undertake to sadden us no longer. But consider the 
lady our mother. How inconsolable will be her grief 
should she find out any of those things you are doing, 
which up till now we have hidden from her the best way we 
could. Consider that, being a woman, she is not stout- 
hearted, and that, besides, she cannot help being disturbed 
about such things as these because she is so exceedingly 
pious.”t Nor was it his parents alone who occupied a large 
share of Gregory’s thoughts at a time when he had 
embraced that state which he himself tells us consisted in 
shutting out the senses, becoming outside of the flesh and 
the world, and unattached to anything earthly.§ He has 
left us a discourse full of encomiums about his sister 
Gorgonia; and the love he had for his brother is seen 
almost in every word of that oration which he delivered 
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when Cesar was dead. How deep a pain it was to 
Gregory to find that the memory of the deceased had so 
soon vanished from his greatest friends is shown in the 
following letter. ‘‘ You see how it goes with us,” he 
writes to one of them. ‘‘ You see how the circle of human 
affairs revolves, at one time flourishing and at another 
fading ; so that, as they say, neither good fortune nor 
ill is stable, but so swiftly changes and falls away as to 
make us rather trust to the wind and to letters written in 
water than to human happiness. Why, do you think? It 
seems to me, in order that, by considering the uncertainty 
and the changeability in these things, we may the more 
betake ourselves with speed to God and the future, and give 
some care to ourselves, thinking little of shadows and 
dreams. . . . Your own Cesar was, at one time, a 
man of no little celebrity, and unless I am deceived from 
the fact of being his brother, he was known among the 
very celebrated for his learning. He was above many in 
goodness, and he was remarkable for the abundance of the 
friends he had. . . . He lies dead, friendless, alone, 
wretched, thought worthy only of a little myrrh, if even of 
that. He has received, in addition, a few poor coverings, 
and it is a great thing that in mercy he has obtained so 
much. I have found out that his enemies have swooped 
down upon him. One from one quarter and another from 
another, with much eagerness some of them steal his 
goods, and others prepare to steal them. O, the hardness, 
O, the cruelty of the thing! . . . Weare become a 
byword, we who formerly were accounted so happy. Let 
not these things be to you bearable, but commiserate with 
us, be angry together with us, and show a favour to the 
dead Czesar for very friendship’s sake. . . . It would 
be to us harder to bear than disgrace were it to seem that 
Czsar of all men had no friends, particularly when he 
thought he had so many!”* We are not so much struck 
by his admiration for the persons who were related to him 
as by the manner in which he makes manifest how much 
they meant and how dear they were to him. He was not 
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alone in seeming to think that the members of his own 
household were the most wonderful people on earth. 
Another Gregory, the Bishop of Nyssa, carries us away 
with the description he gives of the endowments of his own 
brothers, Basil and Naucratius, and of the perfection of the 
saintly Macrina, his sister, whose beauty he tells us defied 
the painter’s art.* But in Gregory Nazianzen we see more 
than this. He loves his relatives so much as to resent any 
injury done to them. It is evident in the foregoing letter. 
He never attempts to disguise the fact that he feels things 
keenly. He felt the sorrow and the anguish which losses 
and death occasion as much as any worldling, and we owe 
it to the beautiful openness in his nature that we may read 
exactly what he did feel. ‘‘ You ask me how it goes with 
me,” he writes toa friend. ‘‘ It goes with me exceedingly 
bitterly. I have Basilno more: I have Cesar no more—the 
one my spiritual and the other my bodily brother. I can 
say with David, ‘My father and mother have left me 
behind.’ I am sick in body, old age is upon my head, I am 
entangled'with cares, one thing follows another in quick 
succession. Friends are unfaithful, the Church is without 
shepherds. That which is good is passed away, and that 
which is evil is done in the open. I sail in the night; 
nowhere is there a beacon. Christ is asleep; what shall I 
do? My sole deliverance from these evils is death.” + It is 
doubtless owing to the intensity with which he felt his own 
troubles that those who were in any way afflicted found in 
him so tender and so constant a sympathiser. His heart 
was very compassionate. He was a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief himself; a fact which, while it 
prompted him to alleviate whatever distress he could, 
caused him to write the most beautiful letters of consolation 
to those before whose calamity he was powerless. He 
writes to a friend asking him to obtain justice for a widow 
who had been wronged. ‘‘ Were I well enough in health 
to support the fatigue, I would come to you and satisfy my 
desire of seeing you, and speak to you concerning the 
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things I wish you to do; for they are not insignificant. 
But, since I am kept back by sickness, I am obliged to 
avail myself of letters. I introduce to your nobleness our 
most religious mother, Simplicia, formerly the wife of the 
good and pious Alypius, the ornament of all this part of the 
world. She comes to you bearing the titles of widow and 
orphan, to obtain from you justice in those things for 
which she asks your aid. See the greatness of her 
calamity! She had not laid aside her grief, she was in 
anguish about her orphans, when she has had to go on a 
long journey so weak in health and inexperienced in 
business matters—she who has been unaccustomed even to 
look out from her windows. What could be more pitiful 
than this? Not even to be permitted to give place to her 
grief, and, because of her troubles, not to be allowed that 
retirement which her noble birth would expect. When 
you have read the letters, and examined with all uprightness 
her case, send her back to us ina more cheerful state of 
mind. Consider this before all things, that you have 
received from God much power, riches, and esteem of men, 
as a means of doing greater acts of goodness. Keep them, 
then, in your possession by performing the present 
kindness.”* One out of many, the foregoing letter is an 
example of the practical way in which Gregory com- 
miserated with others in the trials with which they had to 
contend. And when neither he nor his friends could avail, 
we see in the following lines written to the virgin Thecla, 
who had lost her brother, how tenderly and beautifully he 
couldconsole. ‘‘I was hastening towards your religiousness, 
even though I was ill, in order both to see you and to 
praise you for the piety which you show in the matter of 
your most happy brother. For I do not doubt that such is 
your disposition. But since by accident I was prevented, 
I am obliged to come to letters; and I will religiously 
meditate with you in a few lines concerning these your 
affairs. Whence came Sacerdos, who is now, as he was 
formerly, the minister of God? He came from God. 
Where is Sacerdos now? He is with God ; not displeased, 
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I well know, to escape from this envious world and 
from the attacks of the wicked one. Now whence do 
we come? Is it not also from God? And whither are we 
going? Is it not to the same Lord? And would with a 
like confidence! We adore Him; we are brought forth 
from Him; we shall be taken away to Him: suffering 
here but few things when they are compared with the hope 
we have, and perhaps in order that from what we suffer 
we may understand the grace in store. Father, mother, 
brother, go on the way before us. What does this mean ? 
They are a number of wayfarers receiving their reward. 
Thecla, the servant of God and the first-fruits of goodness, 
shall after a little follow them, having waited a time so as 
to honour them by her patience, and to become to many an 
example of Christian fortitude in these things. Let us, 
therefore, praise the same Lord, and receive His will with 
higher thoughts than ordinary people do. Receive these 
words instead of ourself, and meditate upon these con- 
siderations even should you find better by yourself. And 
if it be granted us to see you and those who are of your 


company face to face, the greater thanks shall we give to 


our Benefactor.’’* 


In great things the saint knew how to give himself up 
whole-heartedly to the affairs of others ; but he was no less 
interested in smaller matters. His nephew Nicobulus 
writes and requests that he will instruct him in the art of 
letter-writing, a petition which he grants with evident 
pleasure. A letter, he tells him, which is too long, fails of 
its object as an arrow shot too far does of its mark, and not 
less so is it with a too short one. The need for writing 
measures the letter. It should be so clear as to be under- 
stood by the unlearned as well as by the learned. It 
should be pleasing ; not devoid of proverbs and apothegms 
altogether, and so uneducated, nor having too many either 
of these or of playful allusions which soften the language, 
and so become overdone. ‘‘ And, as a last word,” he 
continues, ‘‘as I once heard from a certain elegant writer, 
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judging concerning who should rule them, and one deco- 
rated itself one way and one another, the most beautiful 
feature of the eagle was that he was not thought to be 
beautiful at all. The absence of show must be particularly 
observed in letters, and one must be as natural as 
possible.”’* 

It is not surprising that so sympathetic a nature as 
Gregory’s should crave for a return of the quality which 
he so unremittingly bestowed. Esteem and admiration, 
two sentiments which he manifested ungrudgingly to his 
friends, he cared nothing for; but the affection, which as 
a stream went out to the world from him in his loneliness, 
was something he desired might be fondly repaid. He 
shows his pleasure at being remembered by Helladius: 
‘*T rejoiced at your letter,” he says, ‘‘and how could I help 
it, seeing that you remember me who am as it were dead ?” 
He has no difficulty in his conscience about his preference 
for one person to another. He boldly confesses that such 
is the case, and shields himself by pointing to the pre- 
dilection which God had for the chosen people. Persons, 
places, things were treasured up by this stern monk. 
‘¢Oh, how are we separated from each other,” he writes to 
Strategius, ‘‘ for so has God disposed of our affairs. Oh, 
for the sacred hearth, the intercourse, and the common 
haven of all them that fear the Lord! Others now enjoy 
our pleasant things, while to me only the recollection of 
them remains, and I am envious of those who partake in 
them.”+ His very fondness made him sensitive, and his 
sensitiveness often caused him to write in a manner 
bordering almost on to fierceness. And it is here that the 
saint stands out with exceptional interest. Beautiful and 
most attractive as his character is, his sharp retorts show 
the weakness of human nature. He does not stand alone 
among the saints in this feature. We see the same in 
St. Paul when the words against the high priest rushed 
from his lips: ‘*God shall strike thee, thou whited wall” ; 
or, when he says calmly that the Lord will reward 
Alexander the coppersmith according to the evils he had 
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wrought against him : expressions which cause St. Jerome 
to exclaim, ‘‘ Where is that patience of the Saviour who 
was led like a lamb to the slaughter?”* In writing a 
second letter to a friend who had answered a former one of 
mild rebuke somewhat roughly, Gregory quite destroys 
the good effect which he had desired to bring about by 
now adding fuel to the fire. To tell a furious man, as he 
does, that he himself might have remembered before he 
first took pen into his hand that it is a dangerous thing for 
a bald-headed man to butt with a ram ; that a wasps’ nest— 
that is ‘‘a tongue very ready to speak evil”’—ought not to 
be stirred up ; that he hopes his correspondent’s health is 
good, and that he will, if he is capable of doing so, try to 
hold his tongue, may be indeed the soft answer, but it is 
certainly hardly of that kind which is calculated to turn 
away wrath. He was on fire whenever his friends were 
concerned, and the flames went up in many, and even in 
contradictory, ways. He compares one who professes a 
great admiration for himself, but who has nothing of the 
kind for Basil, his bosom friend, to a man who strokes the 
hair of a person with one hand, while with the other he 
smites his cheek ; or to another who digs up the foundation 
of a house and then sets about decorating the outside walls. 
He does not understand, he says to another who had 
written in praise of St. Basil, lately dead, how he can call 
him a saint now that he is gone, seeing that while he lived 
he did his utmost to destroy his work as being that of a 
worthless individual. Yet Basil himself had his turn. 
He also had to feel how violently Gregory could write 
when he chose. The same hand which has left us so 
many noble expressions which one man may use to his 
close companion, and the same saint who has shown more 
than any other a perfect self-effacement in the presence of 
one whom he admired, and who has clothed friendship 
with a simple beauty in a manner never before nor since 
paralleled, was the very one to write two or three letters to 
his friend, to put it as mildly as possible, with not a little 
heat and with some anger. He writes to Basil: ‘‘ You 
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complain of our inactivity and want of energy because we 
have not eagerly adopted your plans about Sasima, nor 
stir ourself in an episcopal manner, nor are as you who 
arm yourselves against one another as dogs do when some- 
thing to eat is cast down in their midst. Inactivity with 
me is a most important business.” If everyone were to 
imitate us, there would not be so much contention in the 
Churches, nor would the Faith, becoming a ready weapon 
to each one for his personal quarrels, be dragged about in 
all quarters.”* Surely he could hardly have done more to 
outrage the feelings of his friend! Basil was active, but 
the storms which had burst over the Church called for 
action, and he was active when his natural bent would 
have made him prefer to be quiet. He had said hard 
things on behalf of the Faith, but what was the use of 
crying peace when there was no peace, and when the 
Orthodox party was fighting for bare existence? He was 
the last man to indulge in private enmities. It is not a 
pleasant thing, when we have undertaken the performance 
of a distasteful task from imperative duty, to have it hinted 
by our familiar friend that we have become a busybody ; 
and, when we are obliged to say what we think of a 
common enemy, that we are engaging in a canine dispute 
which we dignify by the name of a defence of religion. 
How little did Gregory really mean the words which flowed 
so impetuously from his pen! When the fit was on him, 
he might be most cutting and tell his companion that he 
was ‘‘ prancing about like a colt,” + that he was ‘‘ showing 
off the dignity which he had lately acquired,’’; and that 
one thing which he himself had gained from his friendship 
was ‘‘not to trust his friends ;”§ but he has left behind 
innumerable proofs that those harsh words were but the 
offspring of a passing mood caused, perhaps, from feeling 
isolated or alone, or from the consciousness that his friend 
had really hit upon the right thing in accusing him of 
inactivity. For a true accusation will often bring forth a 
sharper retort than will a host of assertions which are 
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devoid of foundation. They were words spoken in haste. 
His true opinions are to be found scattered up and down in 
his works. In one of his orations he calls his friend to his 
face, and in the presence of a large congregation, among 
other laudatory titles, ‘‘a God to that part of the Church 
as Moses was called by the Sacred Scripture a God to 
Pharaoh.”* After his death, and in another oration, Basil 
is a man whom he cannot praise too much, and the finest 
subject for a discourse he or any other speaker could have. 
In the tenderest language, he thus commences his epitaph 
of his friend: ‘‘I had thought that the body could live 
without the soul before I could manage to exist without 
thee, O Basil, loving servant of Christ! But this I have 
suffered, and I now remain. What shall we do now? 
Wilt thou not take me up and place me among the number 
of those who form thy choir of the blessed ones? Oh, 
leave me not behind! Upon thy tomb I sware that 
willingly I will not suffer thee to depart from my mind. 
So does Gregory speak.”t We have his real sentiments 
in relation to his companion in the following letter written 
just before the momentary outbursts to which we have 
referred. ‘‘ You, who are the eye of the universe, the 
sounding voice and the trumpet, the very palace of speech, 
are your affairs little to Gregory? As there is but one 
spring in the seasons, and one sun among the stars with 
which the heavens surround all things, so there is one 
voice over all others, and that is yours. If, indeed, I am 
able to judge such things, and my affection does not 
deceive me, and I do not think that it does.”t And it is 
the same true-hearted admiration and affection which 
manifest themselves in the letter of consolation which he 
addresses to Gregory of Nyssa when the news arrived that 
his friend was no more. ‘‘ This also was left to the hard- 
ships of my life to hear of the death of Basil, and of the 
departure of his holy soul, by which he has become absent 
to us but present with the Lord, having made this his care 
all his life long. , But I, besides other things, have been 


* Oratio xix. + Epitaphia Basilii Magni. 
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prevented from embracing his holy dust, and from being 
with thee, because I was, and am still, sick in body, and 
indeed very dangerously.”* 

Gregory is, indeed, continually complaining of the state 
of his health. It is a frequent excuse for not visiting his 
friends, or for not doing personally what he is constrained 
to do by means of a letter. It prevented him from being 
present at the assemblies of bishops, although that 
circumstance, it must be confessed, is not mentioned by 
him as being a very hard privation, for he more than once 
expresses his doubts as to the amount of utility arising 
from the episcopal deliberations. He saluted the synod 
from a distance, to use his own words about the matter. 
He could hardly be surprised, therefore, if the plea of ill 
health as an excuse was not always quite clear to his 
spiritual brethren. Indeed, a suspicion that he was not so 
unwell as he imagined did reach his ears and called forth 
a plaintive retort, with which most people who have an 
unusual share of sickness will readily agree, that it is 
sufficiently bad to be ill, but it is incomparably worse not 
to be thought so when one really is. Yet, suffering as he 
certainly was, there are few signs of lowness of spirits, and 
many of exceptional brightness in these letters which he 
has left to us. He seems to wear a perpetual smile upon 
his face. In writing to bishops, rulers, and judges to 
solicit their sympathy in the innumerable charitable causes 
which he espoused, he manifests a pleasant disposition on 
his own part; and, with regard to them, he evinces a 
knowledge of the human heart which, if it is to be asked a 
favour, prefers the petition to be presented with courtesy or 
with expressions of esteem. A friend would with difficulty 
refuse a request commencing in the following manner :— 
‘‘ Gold, when beaten, in divers ways becomes changed and 
transformed into many ornamental uses, and by art, is 
turned into many things ; but what it is it remains—gold. 
It becomes no other substance: it receives a different 
shape. Considering, therefore, that your goodness to your 
friends remains the same, although you are always 
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becoming a greater man, we make bold to present you 
with our request.”* He commences another petition with 
an amusing argument, which a great friend would at once 
see and appreciate, but which might not be at all convincing 
to a mere casual acquaintance. ‘‘If we are asking some- 
thing great of you, do not wonder, for we are asking of a 
great man, and it behoves us to measure our petition with 
the person addressed. For it would be as absurd to ask 
little things from a great personage as it would be to ask 
great things from a little one.”+ If, on occasions, he could 
write fiercely, yet no one knew better than he did how to 
say the right word in the right place. He was the most 
amiable of correspondents. To one who had lately become 
related to him by marriage he says that the formation of 
their friendship has been like that of a picture: their new 
relationship has been, as it were, the laying on of the colours 
to what has been a sketch many times improved by 
acquaintance. To a pagan ruler whom he had wished to 
praise, but had felt constrained to hold his peace until others 
had finished, he compares himself to a horse stamping the 
ground with his feet, biting the reins, erecting his ears, 
breathing out anger from his nostrils, with fiery eyes and 
with foaming mouth, and yet forbidden to leave his 
enclosure and join in the race. In other letters we see the 
tone of quiet banter and meet with that jocoseness which, 
as we have seen in writing to Nicobulus, he thinks should 
add beauty to a correspondence. ‘‘Be kind enough to 
send us some vegetables,” he writes to one, ‘‘many and 
the best, or the best you can, for little ones are great to the 
poor. For we are receiving the great Basil, and, as you 
know from experience what a philosopher he is when he is 
well filled, take care that you do not find out what he is 
when he is hungry and angry.” He can tease his bosom 
friend about his monastery, concerning which he had received 
a letter describing it as a kind of paradise. The beautiful 
plantations, he answered, were very fine, but they were 
without trees ; the monastery itself was in space about the 
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size of a mouse-hole, without door, without fire, and without 
a roof; the food, he remembered it, and he should always 
remember it, and the way that when his teeth were once 
buried within it he had the greatest difficulty in extricating 
them. He wonders he ever survived the experience. He 
commences an amusing letter to one who had complained 
about the littleness of his wife: ‘‘ You hold up Alypia to 
our ridicule as being small and unworthy of your greatness. 
How fabulously tall, what a giant in form and in strength, 
you must be! For the first time I know that the disposition 
is measured, and that virtue is weighed in scales; that 
rocks are more precious than pearls, and crows worth more 
than nightingales.”* And, on another occasion, we find 
him excusing himself from being present at a wedding 
because he considered that a person with two gouty legs, 
as he was, would not appear to advantage in an assembly 
where all the world was dancing. 

Yet in all this jocoseness we never lost sight of the great 
spirituality of the man. Elegant as he undoubtedly is, and 
striving as is often too evident after effect, it is abundantly 
clear that the writer has a purpose in view the whole time, 
and that that purpose is to make men better. Side by side 
with little sparks of wit we find some great truth or 
sentence of the soundest philosophy ; and, if he is writing 
to one who he felt sure was imbued with as strong a piety 
as he must have known that he himself possessed, we read 
the exhortation to think only of the future, to prize the 
hope of being with Christ, and to look upon the present as 
of nothing worth. Not one of his numerous correspondents 
could doubt fora moment that he was privileged to have 
received a letter from one who was no less virtuous than 
learned. His pen never rested if he felt he could do some 
good with it. He sternly rebukes when sternness is 
necessary, and cares little for the elevated position of him 
who calls for it. He censures a judge who does not keep 
the fast and who allows the exhibition of unbecoming 
games. ‘‘ You sin, O Judge, in not fasting,” he says, 
‘‘and how will you keep the laws of men when you despise 
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those of God? Cleanse your tribunal, lest one of two evils 
befall you—lest you either become bad or seem to be so. 
To allow shameless spectacles is to hold yourself up to 
reproach. Finally, you will sin less by bearing in mind 
that, judge as you are, you will some day be judged.”* 
Nor was he less gentle when he knew that the case 
demanded, and that the result would be obtained by, more 
kindly treatment. ‘‘We know well,” he writes to 
Theotecnus, who was seeking to revenge himself for an 
indignity which, it seems, had been offered to his wife and 
daughter, ‘‘we know well how difficult it is when the 
injustice is recent, and while anger is rife, not to be troubled 
in our thoughts. For anger is blind and so is sorrow, 
and particularly when we have reason to feel put out. Yet 
since we ourself are of those who with you have been 
ill-treated and insulted, and feel not less hurt by what has 
happened, for this cause we ought not to be despised in 
giving advice to you. We have suffered seriously, nay, if 
you will, we have suffered more than other men; but let 
us not, because of this, do an injustice to ourselves. Let 
us not so hate our religion that we deprive ourselves of its 
benefit. A wife is a great matter ; a daughter is a precious 
one; but they are not more precious than our souls. 
Consider that only lately have you been baptised; the 
danger which comes from staining this gift with bloodshed 
and from needing again some other cleansing is not an 
inconsiderable one. Let us not, therefore, be a snare to 
ourselves. Let us not lose the boldness with which we 
draw near to God by showing ourselves bitter to those who 
have wronged us, and by being exasperated beyond 
measure. Let us leave the man to God and to those 
punishments which come from Him; and, by showing 
ourselves merciful, let us get to ourselves a merciful Judge. 
Let us forgive that we may be forgiven.”{ Yet, while he 
counselled others, he was not less solicitous about himself. 
He knew himself. He understood better than any that he 
was hasty in speech ; and in the many letters in which he 
imposes silence upon himself as a mortification we see the 
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efforts he is making to overcome that fault. Speech was a 
thing to fast from, and when Lent came round fast from it 
he did. In one little piece of poetry he describes himself 
as Offering his first words to Christ on Easter-day after a 
long cessation from speaking. He knew his proneness to 
impatience ; and at once his great ambition is to bear his 
sicknesses without a murmur, an endeavour in which he 
had so much success that at last he can write of his 
bodily pains as having become to him an occasion of 
joy. And yet he shows a touching humility, the mark of 
true saintliness, in thinking others better than he was. He 
is edified by the fortitude of his friend Philagrius, whom he 
had gone to comfort in an illness. He mentions how he 
was impressed by what happened while he was exhorting 
his friend to resignation. ‘*And while we were speaking 
you became excited, as it were spurred on to say some- 
thing, and, stretching out your hands to heaven and 
looking as it were to the East, for you were well enough to 
look, you cried out with a loud voice, ‘I give thee thanks, 
O Father, Creator of Thy mankind, that as our Creator 
Thou doest good to us although we will it not, cleansing 
the inward man by that which affects him without, and by 
the very things which are against us leading us to 
a happy end, with what consideration Thou knowest.’ 
And why should I say everything of the manner in which 
you practised divine philosophy with us, and, rejoicing in 
your sickness, surpassed us in that philosophy, making us 
your teacher into your disciple ? But why doI mention these 
things? For the reason that by means of you I {may cry 
out and preach how that the wicked, who suffer from a 
sickness within, are rather to be mourned for by us, than 
we, should we be sick without, are to be grieved for by 
them; and how that ill-health borne with piety and 
patience is better than unruffled prosperity.”* In the 
letters, then, we obtain, so far as it is possible to do so, 
a good idea of St. Gregory’s character in all its many- 
sidedness and variety. We see its lights and its shades ; 
and if in the former we admire this saintly man, from the 
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latter we take hope for ourselves. We are able, moreover, 
to form a juster, and we may adda more charitable, 
judgment of him than were we simply to confine ourselves 
to his orations. After so many centuries, and under such 
widely different conditions of civilisation, it is impossible 
for us to appreciate those wonderful sermons which so 
attracted his audiences as to move them to take them down 
as he preached them. As we read we suspect a great 
amount of unreality in their author, and we rise from them 
not sensible of having been, as one would suppose we 
might be, in the least degree moved for the better. In his 
poetry it is indeed different ; we are permeated with a sense 
of the deep spirituality of the man, but we obtain no insight 
into his complex nature. In the letters, however, we 
experience a feeling of having been in the presence of one 
who had a beautifully varied character, which, while it 
moves us to smiles and sometimes almost to tears, prompts 
us to ‘‘ taste and see that the Lord is sweet.” 


JOHN FREELAND. 
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Art. VII.—THE FOUNDATION OF 
PHILOSOPHY, 


' RDER is heaven’s first law.” So wrote Alexander 
Pope in his Essay on Man, It isan epigrammatic 
statement of a fundamental truth. Epigrammatic rather 
than scientific. It would be more logical to say that order 
is the essence of goodness in a creature, and that law is 
the formula which expresses order. Order is the essence 
of goodness, because evil is simply disorder. Order in 
created things is the reflection of that unity which is the 
first and fundamental attribute of the Creator. To put it 
in more purely philosophical terms, order in the effect is 
the visible consequence of the unity of the first cause. 
Order and disorder—in other words, good and evil— 
can be viewed and contrasted in many spheres of being ; 
as, for instance, the mechanical, the chemical, the vege- 
tative, and the animal sphere: or again, in the intellectual 
and the moral sphere. Evil in these different spheres is 
not identical, but only analagous. It is always disorder; 
but the mechanical disorder of a clock that strikes nine at 
seven minutes past one is not precisely identical with the 
intellectual disorder of a mind that thinks that two and two 
can possibly make five ; nor is that intellectual disorder 
precisely the same as the moral disorder of a Tiberius 
or a Nero, whose only pleasure is in cruelty. It is 
fundamental in philosophy to distinguish between analogy 
and identity. There are many kinds of disorder or evil ; 
and these different kinds are only analagous, not identical. 
But evil is always disorder, and disorder is always evil. 
The breaking of an engine shaft causes mechanical 
disorder, or evil; and fallacious reasoning is intellectual 
disorder, or evil. The opposite of disorder is order, and 
the opposite of evil is good. 
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Wisdom is intellectual order or goodness: and 
philosophy, in its widest acceptation, is the pursuzt of 
intellectual order. It is the effort of the mind to thoroughly 
digest its food, and so to avoid the evil or disorder of 
mental dyspepsia. Lange, in his treatise on Apperception, 
truly says : 


‘* Where this [mental digestion] does not occur, where 
new important experiences are not joined to the related old 
ones, but occupy an isolated position alongside and out of 
relation to them, thus becoming for themselves a power of 
the mind, then abnormal conditions predominate, which 
may easily give rise to mental disease. . . . . The 
mental soundness of a man is essentially determined by 
such a union of the present with the past, by the 
assimilation of new impressions with the old ones.” 


Lange’s description of mental soundness is only an 
expansion of Herbert Spencer’s admirable definition of 
philosophy as the ‘‘ unification of knowledge.” On this 
point most thinkers, if not all thinkers, are agreed ; and 
the various definitions of philosophy are not mutually 
exclusive ; they are rather mutually supplementary. 


If we look into the records of the past, to find some 
account of the systems, or arrangements of ideas, by means 
of which men have tried to introduce order into their 
thoughts, the first thing that strikes one is their likeness 
to mushrooms. If they did not each come up in a night 
and perish in a night, as Jonah’s gourd did, they at least 
succeeded one another with something like the startling 
rapidity of the governments which tyrannised over Paris 
during the first years. of the French Revolution. Failure 
and disappointment is written upon the faces of all. None 
of them endured for long: none of them satisfied the 
minds of those who studied them, or those who submitted 
to them. One after another they were cast aside in favour 
of a newer scheme, which promised to be more consistent 
with itself, or more consistent with observed phenomena. 
And still the hunt continues, and still the systems of 
yesterday are flung away to-day, while the old ones keep 
cropping up again, to enjoy a short spell of popularity 
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and then die down again, like the fashions of fifty years 
ago. In the words of a clever wag: 
‘* The fundamental problem, which, debated now for ages, 

Is still attacked and still unsolved by all our modern sages, 

Is, if an effort I may make a simple form to throw it in, 

Just what we know, and why we know, and what’s the way we know 
it in.”* 

But amid this chaos of systems, each promising to 
produce cosmos out of chaos, and only succeeding in 
making the chaos more chaotic, there is just one system, 
whose history has been unique and marvellous. It has 
had a recorded life of about thirty-five centuries; it has 
satisfied the minds of the noblest of mankind; it has 
assimilated and utilised for the purposes of expression the 
ripest products of other systems ; and though, through the 
pedantry of some of its professors, it fell under unjust 
suspicion three hundred years ago, we see it now bursting 
those pedantic bonds and returning to its earlier wondrous 
vitality, while the most fair-minded of its opponents are 
climbing down step by step from their positions of 
antagonism, and are reaffirming one by one the main 
principles, which only in that system are to be found 
together arranged in connected logical order. The 
differentia of this system, which, added to the genus, 
unification of knowledge, constitutes its essence, is that 
it bases its synthesis upon the idea of the Personal First 
Cause. 

If it is true of most undertakings, that ‘‘ well begun is 
half done,” it is more especially true in the organization of 
thought. Arranging our thoughts is in one way like 
winding a ball of worsted from a skein. Begin at the 
right end, and the skein all unwinds without the slightest 
hitch; but begin at the wrong end, and you get the 
worsted into a tangle every time you go round. Edward 
Thring expressed this fact very well in his ‘‘ Theory and 
Practice of Teaching.” This principle of beginning at the 
right end, of looking from the right standpoint, he calls by 
the name of -‘‘ pro-werking | law.” He anya: : 
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‘* Very often neglect of pre-working law is at the bottom 
of the life-long incapacity, which a little right instruction 
would have got rid of. As an example of the power of 
pre-working law, a single illustration shall be given. The 
world of bare external fact shall prove how much depends 
on the position taken up before work begins, and show 
the momentous character of this fact in dealing with mind. 
Position is so important, that it presents the paradox of 
many a problem, impossible of solution to the intellect, 
being solved at once by honest sight. Any child in this 
way may see and unravel the impossible. That which no 
calculation, no intellectual acumen can discover by brain- 
power, simply needs no discovery at all, but is seen at once, 
from the right point of view. But position, the right point 
of view, precedes work, and is part of that pre-working law, 
which no one looks to, and the unhappy worker is plunged 
into work without a thought given to him, whether 
his mind is ready to work or not. Let one example 
suffice. 

‘‘Tmagine a field of young wheat, and a man brought for 
the first time to see cultivated land. He would wish to 
know how such a crop was produced. Station him at the 
side, looking at it crosswise, athwart the ridges, and the 
hardest head, the most trained intellect ever owned by 
philosopher, shall fail to puzzle out any clue to the seeming 
confusion, the hopeless entanglement, the absolute disorder, 
that stretches before his eyes, for miles it may be, over the 
great green plain: and shall fail for ever. But a little 
child at the end of the furrows, following the plan of the 
sower’s mind, from the sower’s point of view, along the 
line the sower worked, simply sees at once, from mere 
sight, without any sense of puzzle, or any exercise of 
intellect, the whole order and design of the field. Such is 
the effect of docility, when mind submits to follow the track 
of mind, instead of setting up for itself and working from 
its own point of view. . . . It is clear that the mind, 
which has produced any great work, knew what it was 
doing in producing it: and the right point of view for a 
learner must be the same as that of the originator. Or, in 
other words, the lower mind must follow the track of the 
higher mind, or fail in proportion to not doing so. This 
is a simple axiom, yet the observance of it would change 
the world.”* 


* “Theory and Practice of Teaching,” by Rev. E. Thring, p. 44. (C. J. 
Clay and Sons, Cambridge University Press Warehouse). 
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Now theessential difference between Christian Philosophy 
and other modern philosophies is, that z¢ looks at the 
problem of the Universe from the sower’s point of view, 
while they do not: they neglect the pre-working law, of 
which Thring speaks; they begin to unwind the skein at 
the wrong end, and so find nothing but tangles. But 
Christian Philosophy begins the skein at the right end, 
looks at the field from the end of the furrows; and so the 
tangles never come, and the plan is simply seen. 

As we said at the beginning, the end aimed at by all 
systems of philosophy is the same, viz., the unification of 
knowledge, the evolution of cosmos out of chaos in our 
thoughts. The difference in the different systems is only 
in the road, by which it is proposed to try and reach that 
end ; and the road is fixed, to a great extent, by the point 
from which it starts. 

The almost infinite number of systems, or proposed 
methods of unifying knowledge, as set before us in the 
history of philosophy, is at first sight bewildering, not to 
say maddening. And yet they are capable of being 
classified in a way which makes it possible to think of 
them without becoming sea-sick. 

Briefly, all philosophers may be divided into monists 
and dualists; and then monists may be sub-divided into 
materialists and idealists. The difference between monists 
and dualists is, that monists deny the essential distinction 
between matter and spirit, while dualists affirm it. 
Dualists, in affirming this essential difference, deny that 
spirit can ever be changed into matter, or matter into 
spirit, since the two are essentially and_ eternally 
distinct. Monists, on the contrary, regard them as only 
different phases of one and the same eternal substance ; 
they only question among themselves whether matter 
should be regarded as an accident of mind, or mind as 
an accidental condition of matter. The great objection 
to monism is, that both of these alternatives lead logically 
to absurdity, or, at least, to a conclusion abhorrent to 
common sense. 

The first materialists in the history of European 
philosophy were the Ionian physicists, and their mutual 
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contradictions paved the way for the empire of the 
Sophists, shortly before the time of Socrates, who was 
the first Greek moral philosopher. What materialism 
looks like in its modern habiliments can be seen in a 
book published by a Mr. Redcote Dewar, in 1898, called 
‘‘From Matter to Man: or, A New Theory of the 
Universe.” It is funny to call it a mew theory, when it 
is identical, in all that is important, with the first crude 
guesses of the Ionian physicists ; only it is more gross. 
Here is one passage: 

‘*Consciousness, as so defined, is withdrawn from the 
immaterial world and classed as a mere physical perform- 
ance; hence we cannot draw the line of consciousness at 
plants ; for a compass-needle, in recognising the presence 
and polarity of a magnet, is equally entitled to be called 
conscious. We have already assumed this in previous 
chapters, and carried out the deduction to its logical 
conclusion, by retracing consciousness and _ intelligence 
from the animals and vegetables down through the 
minerals, until we unearth its genesis in the intelligent 
attractions and repulsions of the atoms of which the 
universe and all it contains are composed.”* 





Elsewhere he says (p. 233) :— 

‘All intelligence is but matter signalling to matter 
throughout the length and breadth and infinity of the 
universe. 

And again (p. 248) :— 

‘Changes innumerable would occur, improved varieties 
of the race would develop, and favourable conditions of 
food and climate so enable man to cultivate and polish 
his faculties, that the highly differentiated European 
eventually strutted upon the scene, the perfected product 
up-to-date of all this blind bye-play of the great god- 
substance— Matter.” 

His notion of the origin of ‘‘ what we call a mind” is 


thus expounded (p. 258) :— 
‘‘The only necessaries are, for the universe as a whole, 


the presence of all-comprehensive laws ; and for animal 
minds, the thousand and one intellectual constituents of 





* “From Matter to Man: or, A New Theory of the Universe,’ by 
A. Redcote Dewar, pp. 258 (Chapman and Hall). 
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Organisms, in the shape of atoms, cells, pseudopodia, 
fibres, nerves, &c. These, by infinite adjustment and 
readjustment, almost always by haphazard and through the 
chance working of their inherent affinities and antipathies, 
eventually evolve what we call a mind, of which there are 
hundreds of thousands of forms or designs, ranging from 
the simple mind of the protozoon to that of a President 
of the British Association. The highest mind, therefore, 
invented by nature is but the clash of millions of minute 
intelligences, the intelligent atoms.” 

The whole book is an elaborate begging of the question 
in the same style. The argument may be summed as 
follows: Intelligence is the same as sensitive conscious- 
ness ; sensitive consciousness is the same as vegetative 
attraction ; vegetative attraction is the same as chemical 
affinity ; chemical affinity is the same as magnetism ; an 
atom possesses magnetism ; therefore an atom is as truly 
intelligent as the President of the British Association. 
The reasoning is very simple, only it is based on the 
fallacy of mistaking analogy for identity. 

Idealism, in its horrified recoil from the crass absurdity 
of materialism, loses its hold on reality, and tends to leave 
nothing but a dream of a dream of a dream, with no one 
to dream and nothing to dream about. Heraclitus was 
the great idealist among the Greeks. Deeply impressed 
with the changefulness of all visible and tangible things, 
and also of man’s own consciousness, he denied absolutely 
any permanent reality whatever. Change was to him, not 
the condition of the finite, but the essence of the infinite. 
Of this eternal change the symbol was fire; and a very 
good symbol it was, in a truer sense than Heraclitus knew. 
For modern chemistry has shown us that fire is nothing 
but physical motion, or change, set up by chemical change 
or some other kind of change. This doctrine of Hera- 
clitus, that nothing exists except change, does not unify 
knowledge: it destroys it. For how can there be change, 
if there is nothing to change? It also represents all 
supposed knowledge as delusion, since, before we have 
got to know a thing, it has already become something 
else. Rightly, therefore, was he called by his contempo- 
raries 6 Lkote/vos, the Obscure. The philosophy of Hegel, 
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his modern representative, has been thus condensed 
amusingly : 
‘* While Hegel’s modest formula, a single line to sum in, 

Is—Nothing is, and nothing’s not, but everything’s becoming.”* 
Bishop Berkeley, the great English idealist, also destroyed 
knowledge by denying the reality of matter, and so cutting 
away the ladder by which we mount to intellectual know- 
ledge. Berkeley cut away the basis of sense, but Hegel 
invalidated reason itself. For by saying that Being, in 
the absolute sense, is identical with Nothing, he condemned 
as unreliable the first and most fundamental of the natural 
laws of thought, commonly called the Law of Contradic- 
tion. His initial error appears to have been the false 
assumption that all our knowledge consists in discrimina- 
tion ; whereas discrimination only makes it distinct. He 
argued that the infinite is necessarily the unknown ; and 
the unknown, at least to us, is Nothing. But this is 
absurd. If you take away all limits, you get, not nothing, 
but everything. To say that our knowledge consists of 
its limitations is like saying hat a park consists of its 
palings. 

Robert Browning, in his ‘‘ Rabbi ben Ezra,” dealt very 
well with these two branches of monism. Of materialism 
he says: 

** Poor vaunt of life indeed , 
Were man but formed to feed 
On joy, to solely seek and find and feast : 
Such feasting ended, then 
As sure an end to men. 
Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the maw-crammed 
beast ? Bs 
Rejoice we are allied 
To That Which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive : 
A spark disturbs our clod ; 
Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of His tribes who take, I must believe.” 


Then, as to the Heracleitan philosophy of change, that 


makes the soul nothing but a series of thoughts with 
nothing to think them, he says: 





* “Comic Poets,” p. 105. 
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** Ay, note that Potter’s wheel, 
That metaphor, and feel 
Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay— 
Thou to whom fools propound, 
When the wine makes its round, 
‘ Since life fleets, all is change: the Past gone ; seize To-day.’ 


Fool! all that is at all 
Lasts ever, past recall : 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure. 
What entered into thee 
That was, is, and shall be : 
Time's wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure. 


He fixed thee ’mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 
This present thou forsooth would’st fain arrest ; 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent,’ 
Try thee and turn thee forth sufficiently impressed.” 


This is only natural philosophy, and it is far from 
accurate; but, as to the reality of the soul and God, it is 
the true voice of unsophisticated human nature: the ‘‘ vox 


populi,” which is rightly called ‘‘vox Dei.” It is the 
voice of nature speaking vaguely, it is true, but quite 
unfalteringly to those who have not been puzzled with 
sophisms : 


** Enough now, if the Right 
And Good and Infinite 
Be named here, as thou call’st thy hand thine own, 
With knowledge absolute 
Subject to no dispute 
From fools that crowded youth nor let thee feel alone.” 


It is the voice of nature heard by heathens as well as 
Christians, by Protestants as well as Catholics. Cicero 
declared that it was the more distinct hearing of that voice 
that made the Romans more manly than other races. And 
Francis Bacon said that the deafness to that voice, which 
often came of ‘‘ learned times with peace and prosperity,” 
** destroyed man’s nobility.” Thus Browning, Bacon, and 
Cicero, as much as Newman, held that the two beings, 
whose real €xistence could be made most absolutely certain 
to the intellect of a normal man, were his own soul and 
God. 
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If we are asked, How? we reply that there are thousands 
of proofs of the existence of God, and different minds are 
appealed to most by different proofs: but it seems to me 
that we cannot study the history of philosophy without 
being struck by the fact, that every system, which has not 
based itself upon the idea of God, has ended in the suicide 
of reason—first Sophism, then Scepticism, then Agnosti- 
cism. The fact that men have never been able to think 
reasonably without thinking of God is, to my mind, a fact 
which no unbiassed observer can afford to neglect. As to 
children having the idea, it is one of the favourite argu- 
ments of the agnostic that it is childlike, ad not manly, to 
believe inGod. Dr. Bain assigns as a reason why religion 
should zo¢ be taught in schools—‘‘ the great susceptibility 
of the young mind to the explanation of the world by a 
Personal God.”* 

The question, of course, is, whether this susceptibility is 
childzsh or child/zke : whether it results from the /eebleness 
of childhood or from its szmpliczty, in the sense of mental 
truthfulness. This question, whether it is childzsh or 
child/zke, is a question of enormous importance in these 
days of educational development. We might even say 
that it is ¢ke great question upon which the future of our 
nation hangs; the question of the formation of character ; 
the question of what makes a man. This is the question 
on which Dean Stanley bears witness that the great Dr. 
Arnold had thought more anxiously and more incessantly 
than on any other. Stanley tells us of Arnold’s horror of 
what he called ‘‘moral childishness, which he considered 
the great curse of public schools.” He says that he 
‘*deemed it fatal to all free and manly feeling in individual 
boys—to all real and permanent improvement in the 
institution (¢.e., the school) itself. . . . It gave him 
more pain when prominently brought before him than any 
other evil in the school. From first to last it was the great 
subject to which all his anxiety converged. No half-year 
ever passed without his preaching upon it—he turned it 








* «* Education as a Science,” by Alexander Bain, LL.D. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co.), p. 424. 
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over and over in every possible point of view—he dwelt 
on it as the one master-fault of all.”* That is what Stanley 
says about the place which this question held in Arnold’s 
thoughts. An extract from Arnold’s own _ published 
sermons will show more clearly what he meant by this 
‘‘moral childishness.” It is, to put it shortly, the spirit of 
the New Pyschology. And when I say that, I mean, not 
the scientific part of it, which I think to be extremely 
valuable, but the Ahzlosophical part, which seems to me to 
be absolutely idiotic. I will quote what Arnold says on 
the text, ‘‘I put away childish things.” The question 
propounded by him is whether this ‘‘ putting away of 
childish things” can be hastened without danger. First 
he admits that precocious growth of mind ‘‘ is really a thing 
to be deprecated, and we ought not to adopt such measures 
as might be likely to occasion it.” Then he continues: 


‘But we should clearly understand that this excess of 
intellectual exertion at an early age is by no means the 
same thing with hastening the change from childishness 
to manliness. We are all enough aware, in common life, 
that a very clever and forward boy may be, in his 
conduct, exceedingly childish; that those whose talents 
and book-knowledge are by no means remarkable may be, 
in their conduct, exceedingly manly. Examples of both 
these truths instantly present themselves to my memory, 
and perhaps may do so to some of yours. I may say, 
further, that some whose change from childhood to man- 
hood had been, in St. Paul’s sense of the terms, the most 
remarkably advanced, were so far from being distinguished 
for their cleverness or proficiency in their school-work, 
that it would almost seem as if their only remaining 
childishness had been displayed there. What I mean, 
therefore, by the change from childhood to manhood is 
altogether distinct from a premature advance in book- 
knowledge, and involves in it nothing of that over-study, 
which is dreaded as so injurious. Yet it is true that I 
described the change from childhood to manhood as a 
change from ignorance to wisdom. I did so certainly ; 
but yet, rare as knowledge is, wisdom is rarer; and 
knowledge, unhappily, can exist without wisdom, as 





* Stanley's ‘‘ Life of Arnold.” 15th edition, p. 103. See also p. gg. 
(John Murray.) 
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wisdom can exist with a very inferior degree of knowledge. 
We shall see this, if we consider what we mean by 
knowledge; and without going into a more general 
definition of it, let us see what we mean by it here. We 
mean by it either a knowledge of points of scholarship, of 
grammar and matters connected with grammar; or a 
knowledge of history and geography ; or a knowledge of 
mathematics ; or, it may be, of natural history; or, if we 
use the terms ‘knowledge of the world,’ then we mean, I 
think, a knowledge of points of manner and fashion ; such 
a knowledge as may save us from exposing ourselves in 
trifling things by awkwardness or inexperience. Now the 
knowledge of none of these things brings us of necessity 
any nearer to real thoughtfulness, such as alone gives 
wisdom, than the knowledge of a well-contrived game. 
Some of you probably well know that there are games 
from which chance is excluded, and skill in which is only 
the result of much thought and calculation. There is no 
doubt that the game of chess may properly be called an 
intellectual study ; but it does not, and cannot, make any 
man wise; and why? Because, in the first place, the 
calculations do but respect the movements of little pieces 
of wood or ivory, and not those of our own minds and 
hearts, and because they are calculations, which have 
nothing whatever to do with our being better men or 
worse, with our pleasing God or displeasing Him. And 
what is true of this game is true no less of the highest 
calculations of astronomy, of the profoundest researches 
into language—nay, what may seem stranger still, it is 
often true no less of the deepest study even of the actions 
and principles of man’s nature ; and strangest ofall, it may 
be, and often is, true also of the study of the very Scripture 
itself; and that not only of the incidental points of 
Scripture—its antiquity, chronology, and history—but of 
its very most divine truths of man’s justification and 
of God’s nature. Here, indeed, we are considering about 
things where wisdom, so to speak, sits enshrined, we see 
the place where she abides; but her very self we attain 
not. And why ?—but because, in the most solemn study 
no less than in the lightest, our own moral state may be 
set apart from our consideration; . . . . for wisdom, 
to speak properly, is to us nothing else than the true 
answer to the Philippian jailer’s question—‘ What must I 
do to be saved ?’”’* 





* * Arnold’s Sermons,” vol. iv., pp. 17-19. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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We see by this, that Arnold had come to the conclusion, 
after the most anxious and continual thought, that manliness 
was based upon wisdom, and wisdom upon the knowledge 
of our own soul and God. So far from the idea of God 
being one of the childish things to be put away, as the new 
psychologists assert, he made it the point of his most 
earnest and incessant teaching, that it was on the firm and 
practical grasp of that idea that true manliness mainly 
depended ; that it was from the absence or faint presence 
of that idea that there resulted that ‘‘ moral childishness, 
which he dwelt on as the one master fault of all.” 

Let us now turn to Aristotle, as commented on by Sir 
Alexander Grant. But first let us recapitulate. Order is 
the essence of goodness ; intellectual order is the essence 
of intellectual goodness, otherwise called wisdom or mental 
soundness. Philosophy is the pursuzt of wisdom or mental 
soundness. The advertised methods of obtaining mental 
soundness, otherwise called systems of philosophy, have 
been more numerous than quack medicines ; but only one 
has lasted in a living state for any great length of time. 
The peculiarity of that only permanent system is, that it 
bases its synthesis on the idea of the Personal First Cause. 
Some of the greatest thinkers and observers, such as 
Cicero, Bacon, Arnold, Browning, bear witness that this. 
fundamental idea, though congenial to the unsophisticated 
mind of childhood, is by no means childish; on the 
contrary, that it is the source of true manliness. 

As to the genesis of that idea, the first witness 
summoned shall be Aristotle. 

It is admitted by nearly all, that mankind, as a rule, are 
possessed of that idea, and that children acquire it with 
especial ease and vividness. The question is, whether it 
is a valid idea, or whether it is a beautiful illusion, which 
ought to be put away by adults along with the ideas of 
fairies and Jack the Giant-killer. The point which Aristotle 
is called to prove is this, that, though most people get the 
idea by implicit reasoning (to which Cardinal Newman 
gave the somewhat paradoxical title of clative sense, and 
which ‘‘the man in the street” calls common sense), yet 
this zmplicit reasoning is capable of explicit analysis, and 
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by such analysis can be logically justified and verified as 
valid. Aristotle’s idea of the Personal First Cause was 
doubtless both defective and wavering: his metaphysical 
theory, which Grant calls his theology, was, like his 
physics, crude and tentative; yet we have evidence from 
his writings that this great heathen thinker had arrived by 
natural reasoning at what is most fundamental in Christian 
philosophy. The object now is not to draw out the proof 
as perfected by St. Thomas Aquinas, but, by a reference to 
Sir Alexander Grant’s digest of Aristotle’s theology, to 
show in what sense Christian philosophy, as represented 
by St. Thomas, was based on Aristotle. The motive for 
basing it on Aristotle was to obviate the retort, that it was 
got from revelation, and therefore was not philosophy, but 
faith. It is quite true that the fundqmental idea of the 
only reasonable philosophical system, which the world has 
ever seen, was reaffirmed in the supernatural revelation, 
and that the Christian creed begins with that reaffirmation. 
As St. Paul says: ‘‘That is not first which is spiritual 
(supernatural ?), but that which is natural, and afterwards 
that which is spiritual.”* But when we are considering 
the grounds or preamble of faith, on which we base that 
‘¢ judicium certum de credibilitate et existentia revelationis,” 
which Cardinal Mazzella says ‘‘ praerequiritur necessario 
ad assensum fidei,” and ‘‘sine quo non posset voluntas 
assensum firmissimum et de se irreformabilem prudenter 
imperare ’+—when we are considering this, we cannot use 
the affirmation of the ambassador to prove the validity of 
his own credentials, otherwise we argue in a vicious circle. 
The existence of the Personal First Cause can be known by 
natural reason w7/hout the Bible or the Church: and we 
have to establish that as a complete certainty before we are 
in a position to prove to the unbeliever anything about the 
claim of the Church or the Bible to make known to us a 
message from God. For what sense is there in discussing 
whether they are sent by God, if we do not know that God 
exists. We may accept them because they appeal to our 






* 


1 Cor. xv. 46. 
+ De Virtutibus Infusis, disp. iii., art. viii., sect. I and 2. 
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hearts, but that is not philosophy, and is scarcely faith : 
for faith (St. Thomas says) is a virtue perfecting the 
intellect. The value to us of Aristotle, as a witness, is, 
that he was a heathen ; he had no supernatural revelation : 
he was a hard-headed thinker, if ever there was one; and 
he had arrived by natural observation and reasoning at 
that fundamental idea, on which all our philosophy is 
founded. 

Sir Alexander Grant tells us: ‘‘ The first thing we may 
notice is Aristotle’s idea of Theology as a science. In 
classifying the speculative sciences he says: ‘ Physics are 
concerned with things that have a principle of motion in 
themselves ; mathematics speculate on permanent, but not 
transcendental and self-existent things; and there is 
another science, separate from these two, which treats of 
that which is immutable and transcendental, if indeed there 
exists such a substance, as we shall endeavour to show that 
there does. This transcendental and permanent substance, 
if it exists at all, must surely be the sphere of the Divine— 
it must be the first and highest principle.’’’* 


This is where Aristotle touches Christian Philosophy. 
The culminating point of the best and ripest heathen 
thinking is the centre of that circle of thought, by which 
the Christian revelation is justified at the bar of sound 
natural reason. 

Aristotle, however, does not merely teach that there zs 
such a substance: he tells us a good deal about it. Grant 
sums up his teaching under six heads. He says: 


‘Aristotle, having thus penetrated to a conception, 
which he imagined to lie behind the external and 
unessential forms of the Grecian religion, that is, the 
conception of a deep and divine ground for all existence, 
proceeds now to develop it for himself, and in doing so he 
lays down the following positions.” 


The six following propositions, being rather long, are 
here abbreviated :— 


(1) It is necessary to conceive an eternal immutable 
existence, an actuality prior to all potentiality. 





* Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle, vol. i., p. 288. 
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(2) With this idea it is necessary to couple that of the 
source of motion. ‘‘The mover of all things moves 
them without being moved, being an_ eternal 
substance and actuality ; and he moves all things 
in the following way: the object of reason and 
desire, though unmoved, is the cause of motion.” 


(3) He passes on to depict God as a Personal Being, 
possessing in Himself conscious happiness of the 
most exalted kind, such as we can frame but an 
indistinct notion of by the analogy of our own 
highest and most blessed moods. This happiness is 
everlasting, and God ‘‘has, or rather is,” continuous 
and eternal life and duration. 


(4) He concludes that there can be one only. 


(5) With God object and‘ subject are one; the thought 
of God is the thinking upon thought. 


(6) Lastly, how is the Supreme Good of the world to be 
represented,—whether as existing apart from the 
world, like the general of an army, or as inherent 
in the world, like the discipline of an army? In 
other words, are we to hold that the Deity is 
immanent or transcendent? Aristotle gives no direct 
answer to this question, but he seems to say, that 
God must be conceived of both ways, just as the 
army implies both discipline and general ; but it is 
the general who produces the discipline.* 


Now here we have the germ of natural theology, which 
is the only sound basis on which it is possible to construct 
an intelligible theory of the Universe, such as shall be 
neither self-contradictory nor contrary to experience. The 
verification of the theory called Christian Philosophy would 
require a separate article : but it may be observed that the 
method of verification is similar to that of the heliocentric 
theory in astronomy, the atomic theory in chemistry, and 
all other scientific theories, that are capable of reasonable 
verification, for it is an exposition of the sequence of 
thought, by which the mind, starting from intuitions and 
observations, can judge prudently that there is sufficient 





* Grant’s Ethics, vol. i., pp. 289-292. 
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evidence to warrant complete certitude, because it sees 
thereby, that this explanation is more consistent with itself 
and more consistent with observed phenomena, than any 
other which has been proposed. 

Christian Philosophy, like ‘‘ common sense,” is dualistic 
as regards the created Universe, but it ‘‘ unifies know- 
ledge”’ by tracing everything back to the absolute oneness 
of the Personal First Cause, the Immanent and Trans- 
cendent Creator. 


T. F. WILLIs. 
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Art. VIII—SCOTTISH CISTERCIAN 
HOUSES. 
By Dom MicHaAet Barrett, O.S.B. 
I. 


Liber de Melros, Bannatyne Club. 

Registrum S. Marie de Neubotle, Bannatyne Club. 

Origines Parochiales Scotiae, Bannatyne Club. 

Archeological and Historical Collections of Ayr and 
Wigton. Vol. X. 1899. 

Monastic Annals of Teviotdale. Rev. J. Morton, B.D. 
1832. 

New Statistical Account of Scotland. 


T was somewhat late in the history of the Church in 
Scotland that the Order of St. Benedict first made 

its appearance in the country. During the centuries 
which followed St. Columba’s coming, monasticism was 
represented by the Celtic disciples of that saint—unless we 
include in the term those much-disputed personages, the 
Culdees. When, through the influence of St. Margaret, 
the Black Monks appeared in the northern kingdom, it 
was just at the period when Citeaux was spreading its 
branches over Europe in the first fervour of its recent 
institution. It was, therefore, only to be expected that the 
devout David I., Margaret’s worthy son, should favour 
the new reform, and look to it for monks wherewith to 
people the monasteries he was at all times so generously 
disposed to build whenever the opportunity arose. Although 
he finished Dunfermline, which his parents had begun, the 
only abbey of Black Monks which owed its origin to 
David was Kelso ; that house, with its dependent Priory 
of Lesmahago, and the Cell of Dunfermline which he 
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established at Urquhart, in Moray, were indeed the only 
Benedictine monasteries which could claim him as founder. 
His munificence towards the Cistercians, on the other 
hand, proves his predilection for the more austere type of 
monasticism of which they were the exponents. 

The first house of the order established in Scotland was 
the Abbey of MELROSE. It was in a broad glen on the 
south side of the Tweed, about eighteen miles above the 
point where that river begins to form the boundary between 
England and Scotland, that David determined to place the 
new monastery. The scenery of the Tweed valley is 
renowned for beauty, but in no part is it more strikingly 
diversified than in that particular spot. The river winds 
through pleasant meadows ; on the north side of the valley 
are wooded hills, and on the south the graceful peaks of 
the Eildon mountains rise to the height of some thirteen 
hundred feet. When the Cistercian house was begun in 
the year 1136, a little village, known by the name of Fordel, 
occupied the site of the town which, in later years, grew 
up round the abbey walls. From the title given to the 
new monastery from its commencement, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that David had at first intended to restore the 
ruined abbey which first bore the name of Melrose, situated 
about two miles off. This older foundation had been the 
monastic home of St. Cuthbert and his master, St. Boisil, 
but had been uninhabited by monks for the better part of 
acentury.* From whatever cause, the royal founder chose 
a site entirely new, and in that picturesque spot rose the 
second Melrose, destined to surpass the first in splendour 
and to equal it in renown.+ 

The monks for the community of the new abbey were 
brought from Rievaulx, which had been peopled from 
Citeaux itself. So energetically was the building work 
pushed on that in ten years’ time a church was ready for 
consecration, and was dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin. 





* Morton, p. 193. . 

+ It is curious that a work such as Migne’s Dictionnaire des Abbayes et 
Monastéres should so confuse the two distinct localities as to treat them as 
one monastery. After speaking of the first foundation, the compiler 
continues: ‘‘On y adopta au XIle siécle la régle de Citeaux” (vide art. 
‘* Melrose”). 
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David I., in his foundation charter, bestowed upon the 
abbey much landed property as well as fisheries, pasturage, 
and the right of cutting timber in his forests. The 
generosity of the royal founder was imitated by later 
kings as well as by many Scottish nobles, who, by their 
ample donations, soon raised the monastery to a state of 
comparative wealth. 

The first church was not destined to last two centuries. 
When Edward II. pushed an army across the border in 
1322, he succeeded in reaching Edinburgh, but had eventu- 
ally to retire southward for lack of provisions. Desiring 
to rest at Melrose, he sent forward an advance guard of 
three hundred men to announce his coming, but a con- 
siderable number of them were slain by the Scots, who 
were in ambush near; and in his anger at the occurrence, 
Edward led his forces upon the abbey, suspecting—and 
with reason, as some suppose—that the monks were privy 
to the attack. No mercy was shown to the unfortunate 
Cistercians; the infuriated soldiers killed the prior and 
two or three others, and wounded many. They pillaged 
the monastery and reduced it to a state of ruin, not sparing 
even the church, but plundering the sacred vessels 
and actually carrying off the very pyx, after profanely 
casting out upon the altar the Sacred Host which it 
contained. * ; 

When peace was restored and the Bruce was in power, 
that generous monarch gave his special attention to the 
rebuilding and beautifying of the desecrated church and 
cloister. In 1326 he made a munificent grant of lands and 
rents, to the extent of some fifty thousand pounds of our 
money, to forward the work of restoration. In 1329, a few 
weeks before his death, King Robert, in a special docu- 
ment, commended the monastery to his son and successor, 
David II., and his descendants, confirming all his benefac- 
tions and appointing Melrose as the place in which his 
heart should be enshrined after death: ‘*‘ Ubi cor nostrum 
ex speciali devotione disposuimus tumulandum.”+ It is 


* Fordun, ‘‘ Scotichronicon,” lib. xiii. c. iv. 
+ Liber de Melros, p. 329. 
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noteworthy that, although he subsequently revoked the 
latter clause and bequeathed his heart to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, circumstances brought it 
about that the king’s original design should be carried out. 
For his faithful and attached friend, Sir James Douglas, 
on his way to Palestine with the casket containing the 
embalmed heart, found King Alfonso of Spain engaged in 
a war with the Moors, and was urged by his martial valour 
and zeal for Christianity to take part therein. He displayed 
a courage and energy worthy of his name, but was destined 
to lose his life in the cause he had espoused. Surrounded 
by infidel hosts, he threw from his neck the casket which 
he bore, crying out tothe heart of the brave Bruce: ‘‘ Now 
pass onward, as thou wert wont, and Douglas will follow 
thee or die.”* He fell by the swords of his enemies, and 
beside his dead body was found the casket, which, together 
with the remains of the ‘‘ Good Sir James,” was borne 
back to Scotland. And thus King Robert’s heart came to 
be enshrined in Melrose Abbey. 

The building of the minster was probably still progress- 
ing when war broke out between England and Scotland 
on account of the claim of Edward Baliol to the crown in 
1332. The Abbot of Melrose and his monks swore fealty 
to the intruder, and were taken under English protection. 
Edward III. spent the Christmas festival at Melrose in 
1340 during a truce, and the favour of that monarch con- 
tinued to be shown to the monks, who, like others of their 
brethren in Scotland, were doubtless influenced in their 
politics rather by expediency than by conviction ; previous 
dealings with the invaders had probably taught them the 
utility of maintaining a semblance of friendship with such 
dangerous neighbours. 

Their subserviency did not avail to protect them from 
further molestation, for Richard II., in 1385, again wasted 
the country round, made use of the abbey as a residence, 
and gave it to the flames when he departed. In compensa- 
tion, however, he renewed his protection in 1389, and 
granted certain privileges regarding commerce with North- 





* Fraser Tytler, Hist. of Scot., vol. i., ch. v. 
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umberland and Cumberland.* After this the building of 
the abbey went on without hindrance by means of the 
funds provided by the Bruce’s munificent gift. Other 
benefactors also assisted ; thus, in 1398, Archibald Mac- 
dowell of Malkarston entered into an obligation to pay 
490—a sum equivalent to some £2,000 of our money— 
‘*to the new werke of thair Kirke of Melros.”+ The church 
seems to have been practically finished by the early part 
of the fifteenth century, though further sumptuous additions 
in a later style were made from time to time up to the reign 
of James IV., at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
When completed, Melrose Abbey: measured at least 
250 feet in length. It was built, like most monastic 
churches, on a cruciform plan, with a central tower, but it 
had many special details. The transepts measured, in total 
length within, 11534 feet ; they had eastern aisles, each one 
containing two altars. These aisles ran on either side 
into the short aisles of the presbytery, which were of two 
bays each, terminated by eastern altars. The High Altar 
stood in a recessed sanctuary beyond the presbytery proper. 
Another peculiar feature was the position of the choir. It 
was formed by separating three bays from the eastern end 
of the nave by means of the usual rood loft, which thus 
stood nearly half-way down the nave, instead of marking 
the junction of nave and transepts. Other Cistercian 
churches exhibit the same feature, which seems to have 
been brought from France.} A succession of side-chapels, 
as at Elgin Cathedral, opened out from the south aisle ; 
these were at least eight in number, and seven of them 
bore dedications to SS. Ninian, Katherine, Thomas, Paul, 
Cuthbert, Peter, and Kentigern. In one of these chapels 
King Alexander II. was buried in 1249. It is not possible 
to identify the site of the Lady Altar. All we know of it 
is that Robert Avenel bestowed the lands of Eskedale ‘‘ ad 


* One of these was a grant of two shillings for every sack of Scottish 
wool they should bring to Berwick. (Chalmers, ‘‘ Caledonia,” vol. iii. 


p- 148.) 
+ Liber de Meliros, p. 488. 


+ Walcott, ‘‘Church and Conventual Arrangement,” p. 91. 
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procurandum lumen ante altare S. Mariae in perpetuum.’* 
The aisles were groined in stone, but there was no tri- 
forium ; a passage running through the wall at the level 
of the clerestory—as in many other Scottish churches— 
supplying its place. The roof of the nave was probably 
of wood ; the ornate stone groining of the short sanctuary 
over the High Altar is still to be seen. 

The beauty of the church consisted in the fairy-like 
lightness of carvings and window-tracery, of which every 
detail was finished with most conscientious care. The 
result was a building, rich in decoration and symmetrical 
in construction, worthy to rank amongst the finest pieces 
of architecture that Scotland could boast of. 

To the north side of the church stood the monastic 
buildings. They met with such complete destruction at 
the period of the Reformation that it is impossible to form 
any satisfactory idea of their character. A writer of the 
eighteenth century, who was familiar with the place and 
its history, tells us that ‘‘ the buildings within the convent 
for the residence and service of the abbot and monks, with 
gardens and other conveniences, were once enclosed within 
a high wall, about a mile in circuit.”+ The buildings were 
evidently very extensive, for the number of monks varied 
at different periods from sixty to a hundred, with almost as 
many lay brethren. In 1520 there were eighty ; twenty 
years later there were seventy monks and sixty brothers ; 
at another period there were as many as two hundred 
inmates of the abbey. 

The history of the monastery presents many facts of 
striking interest. The second abbot, Waltheof, or Wal- 
deve, was regarded as a saint even during life. He was 
the son of Simon de St. Liz, Earl of Northampton ; his 
mother, the widowed Countess, having married David I., 
the young Waltheof became a resident in the country of 
his stepfather. Educated at Rievaulx together with his 
friend St. Aelred, he learned to love Cistercian life ; and 


* Lib. de Melros, p. 31 
t Milne, ‘‘ Description of the Parish of Melros,” quoted by Morton, 
p- 248 
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though at first he became a Canon Regular, he afterwards 
embraced the rule of St. Bernard in the Abbey of Rievaulx, 
and eventually became Superior of Melrose. His bio- 
graphy, written by Joscelin,* of Furness, narrates in 
detail the wonders of his life and the miracles which took 
place at his tomb. One of the former was the multiplica- 
tion of the provisions of the abbey in time of famine for 
the benefit of the starving poor. By the prayers of the 
holy abbot, the contents of the granary sufficed to maintain 
four thousand persons for the space of three months. 
Encamped round the abbey over an area of two miles, in 
huts and booths roughly formed of branches, the needy 
peasantry partook of this marvellous hospitality till the 
corn was ripe for the sickle. The circumstance speaks 
much of the never-failing charity of the monks, and of the 
confidence bestowed in them by all who were in want or 
distress. 

Waltheof was honoured as a saint after his death ; his 
body is said to have been found incorrupt twelve years 
after, and again in 1206, when it had lain nearly fifty years 
in the grave; but in 1240, when the tomb was once more 
examined, the sacred remains had become reduced to 
bones and dust. In 1296 John, brother of the Steward of 
Scotland,t granted two pounds of wax yearly, on St. 
James’s fair-day at Roxburgh, to provide a wax candle to 
burn at St. Waltheof’s shrine. 

Abbot Joscelin became, in 1174, Bishop of Glasgow, 
and began the building of the magnificent church which 
rose over the tomb of St. Kentigern in that city. He had 
been Prior of Melrose and a great friend of Waltheof, 
whose sanctity he ever loved to extol.t Abbot Ernald 
(1189) was distinguished for his prudence and discretion, 
and his deep knowledge of Holy Scripture. He had been 
a member of the embassy sent to Rome in 1182 to obtain 
the absolution of William the Lion from the sentence of 


* Vide, Acta Sanctorum, August, Tom I., p. 249. 

+ Sir John Stewart of Bonkyl, ancestor of the Earls of Angus and Earls 
and Dukes of Lennox. Vide Douglas, ‘‘ Peerage of Scot.,” vol. i., pp. 
44, 54. 

+ This Joscelin, it may be remarked, is not the writer of Waltheof’s Life. 
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excommunication, and the delivery of Scotland from an 
interdict. 

The effect upon Melrose of the wars with England has 
already been alluded to. When such troubles had ceased, 
and the monks were left in peace to continue the building 
of their church, donations continued to flow into the 
monastic treasury from generous benefactors till the abbey 
became rich and powerful.* In addition to extensive 
landed property and valuable rights in fisheries and forests, 
Melrose enjoyed the revenues of several churches, among 
them those of Cavers, Westerkirk, Ettrick, Dunscore, 
Hassendean, Ochiltree, and Tarbolton. Besides two 
dependent priories, the abbey possessed a hospital for sick 
monks at Auldenistun in Lauderdale, and a town house 
for its abbots in Strichen’s Close, Edinburgh. With the 
increase of worldly possessions, it would seem that the 
simplicity and poverty of primitive Cistercian life suffered 
some diminution in the later centuries of the history of 
Melrose. When, in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
the General Chapter of Citeaux deputed the Abbot of 
Cupar to institute a visitation of the Scottish houses, the 
abbots of three of them—Melrose being one—were deposed 
by the visitor. From the particulars extant of a later 
visitation in 1533, it would appear that Melrose was 
especially blamed for a laxity of discipline with regard to 
private property ; for the abbot of that date was threatened 
with deposition unless he instituted a reform in the matter 
of the portions and pensions for food and clothing, as well 
as of private gardens, which it had become customary to 
allot to individual monks, contrary to monastic regulations. 

But the prevalence of the reprehensible system of com- 
mendatory abbots was a still greater cause of decay in 
discipline. When this abbacy was vacant in 1524 and the 
following year, there was a keen competition for the 
coveted distinction with all its emoluments. The Earl of 





* Sir Walter Scott, no mean authority, when asked what he supposed to 
be the annual revenue of Melrose, answered that if all the sources of their 
income were now in clever hands, the produce in the present day would be 
hardly less than £100,000 a year. Vide Lockart, ‘‘ Life of Scott,” vol. v., 


p- 385- 
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Angus wanted it for his brother, and wrote to.Cardinal 
Wolsey on November 27th, asking him to use his influence 
at Rome to obtain the prize. ‘‘It will pleis Zour Grace,” 
he says, ‘‘ to ramember that I wrait to yow for ye Bishopryk 
of Morray, and for the Abbay of Melros, quhilkis (the 
which) ar baitht (both) vacand. I beseik Zour Grace for ye 
bullis of yaim, ane or baitht, as Zour Grace thinkis 
expedient,”* &c. 

In the meantime the Queen Dowager, the wife of Angus, 
was pushing forward the claims of another client, John 
Maxwell, Abbot of Dundrennan. Her Majesty does not 
attempt to conceal the fact that she hopes to gain a com- 
mission on the transaction. She writes thus to her royal 
brother, Henry VIII., on January 23rd, 1525: ‘‘ Item, gif 
it plese Zour Grace to remember yat I have written of 
before for ye expeditioune of ye bullis of Melrose quhar- 
throcht (whence) I will have sped to me ane pensione of 
41,000 zerlie (yearly), quhilk will help me in sumpart.’’t 
In May of the same year the Queen again refers to the 
matter in a letter to Cardinal Wolsey. However, in spite 
of both petitioners, the abbacy fell to Andrew Durie, who 
had been recommended to the Pope in the name of James 
V. himself. It is only another instance of the corrupt 
state of ecclesiastical affairs at that period that James 
procured the retirement of Abbot Durie, in 1541, for the 
consideration of an annual pension of a thousand marks 
and the vacant bishopric of Galloway, in order that the 
king might bestow the abbacy upon his illegitimate son, 
James Stewart, and himself appropriate the revenues during 
the lad’s minority. At the death of the commendator, in 
1558, Cardinal Guise succeeded to him, being presented 
to the benefice by his sister, Mary of Lorraine, the Queen 
Dowager. Before he had held it two years the Reformation 
came. 

Melrose Abbey suffered, in the first instance, from the 
emissaries of Henry VIII. They laid waste Teviotdale in 
1545, and burned and demolished all the border monas- 


* State Papers, Henry VIII. (Roll Series), vol. iv., p. 265. 
+ Ibid, p. 295 (oZe). 
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teries. Although efforts were made to repair the ravages, 
it is probable that Melrose was never properly restored ; 
all traces of the monastic buildings, except a few slender 
remains, have entirely disappeared. 

In common with that of other religious houses, the 
property of Melrose was annexed to the Crown, eleven 
monks receiving a pension for life; one of the community, 
at least, embraced the reformed religion, but nothing is 
known of the fate of the others. It seems probable that 
their numbers had decreased before the troubles came on, 
for it would be to the pecuniary advantage of commendators 
to keep the community as small as possible. The property 
was bestowed upon one noble after another, or reverted to 
the Crown, with a persistency that seems fateful. Walter 
Scot, Earl of Buccleugh, whose ancestors had been 
hereditary bailies of the regality under the abbots, came 
into possession of a portion of the lands, and in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century his descendants 
purchased the remainder ; to that family they still belong. 

In 1618 part of the ruined nave was fitted up as a 
Presbyterian kirk, an unsightly roof being added. Many 
of the beautiful statues had survived the wreck; but in 
1649 a mob of fanatics fell upon these emblems of the 
ancient faith, and hewed down many of them. Tradition 
tells us that, when one ruffian had dealt a blow at a statue 
of our Lady with the Divine Infant, and had broken off 
the head of the Holy Child, the fragment, striking him in 
its fall, permanently disabled the man’s right arm. In 
consequence of this accident, the iconoclasts fled in fear, 
and never dared to resume their sacrilegious work.* 

The ruins, like so many in Scotland, have been wantonly 
rifled for building materials. Besides the house of the 
Commendator Douglas, which bears the date 1590, the 
tolbooth of the town was built from the stones of the abbey, 
and many mills and sluices have been repaired, from time 
to time, from the same source. Not a few of the surround- 
ing houses, too, owe much of their material to the ancient 





* Milne’s ‘‘ Melrose,” quoted by the ‘‘ Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland” 
(Groome), Melrose, p. 26. 
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monastery, as is evidenced by the carved work upon lintels 
and other portions, where the monogram of the Holy 
Name and other distinctively Catholic emblems may yet 
be seen. 

Melrose is so familiar by engravings and photographs 
that any detailed description of its present state would be 
superfluous. The graphic picture, too, drawn by Scott in 
the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” is constantly quoted as 
an almost perfect presentation of the abbey in the days of 
its splendour.* Several statues are still in good preserva- 
tion, those, for instance, of St. Peter and St. Paul, in the 
north transept, and of St. John the Baptist, over the south 
door. Everyone who has inspected the ruins is loud in 
praise of the exquisite carving which adorns every part. 
Especially is this the case in the sole fragment which 
remains of the conventual buildings. On the exterior wall 
of the north transept is a series of decorated arcades which 
formed part of the cloister wall. ‘*‘ The mouldings of these 
arches are composed of running flowers and foliage, and 
over them is a beautiful frieze, in square compartments, 
each representing a cluster of some plant, flower, or other 
figure, among which are lilies, ferns, grapes, house-leeks, 
oak-leaves with acorns, palm, holly, fir-cones, &c.”+ The 
perfection of the chiselling in decorations, so far removed 
from human sight that they cannot be accurately discerned 
without the help of a microscope, is a striking feature of 
the carvings at Melrose. It bears witness to the spirit of 
faith which dominated the work. 

It is strange that the people who dwell around this 
ancient home of prayer and mortification should have the 
character of being more than usually bigoted Protestants. 
Catholic symbols are to be seen everywhere. The ancient 
titles still survive of Prior’s Wood, Cloister Close, Abbots’ 








* Vide canto ii., stanzas 9, 10,11. The stanza, ‘‘If thou wouldst view 
fair Melrose aright,” with which the canto commences, refers to its present 
ruined state. It is maintained that this description is purely imaginary, as 
Scott, according to the testimony of the custodian of the abbey precincts, 
never visited the ruins at night. Moore is said to have stated as his opinion 
that Scott was far too practical a man to go poking about the ruins by 
moonlight. Vide ‘‘Ordnance Gazetteer,” Melrose, p. 25. 


+ Morton, ‘‘ Abbeys of Teviotdale,” p. 254. 
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and Monks’ Fords; wells bearing the names of Catholic 
saints—St. Mary’s, St. William’s, St. Helen’s, and St. 
Dunstan’s—are still to be seen; yet the inhabitants of the 
little town, says one of the former ministers, ‘‘are such 
zealous Protestants, that many of them complained that 
they ‘could neither get a night’s rest or a day’s ease with 
the passing of the Catholic bill,’ so that it may truly be 
said everything around us is Catholic ‘save the spirit 
of man.’ ”* 

Melrose had two dependant priories which claim some 
slight notice. Walter, son of Alan the Steward, who 
became a monk at Melrose, and died there in 1177, 
bestowed upon the monastery the lands of MAUCHLINE, in 
Ayrshire, with a fishing on the water of Ayr, and much 
pasturage in the large forest. The Steward also gave 
lands in the same neighbourhood, and a Priory was 
therefore established there. The Parish Church, probably 
founded by the monks, belonged to them up to the 
Reformation.t+ When Melrose was made a _ temporal 
lordship, Lord Loudoun obtained the possessions.{ No 
traces remain of the monastic buildings, if we except the old 
tower, about go feet high, at the east end of the present and 
more modern Parish Church.§ 

The other cell at Melrose was at Friars’ Carsg, in the 
Parish of Dunscore, near Dumfries. Affrica, daughter of 
Edgar, son of Dunevald, gave to the monks of Melrose a 
considerable portion of land at that spot for the benefit of 
Alexander II. and his queen Joanna. The present 
_ mansion house, erected in 1774,|| is supposed to occupy 

the site of the monastery. A small loch near is said to 
have been the fish-pond of the monks. At the Reforma- 
tion the property passed into the possession of the Laird of 
Ellisland, an adjoining farm. Nothing remains of the 





* New Statis. Acct. of Scot., vol. iii., p. 61. 


Chalmers, ‘‘ Caledonia,” vol. vi., p. 518. 


+ 
+ New Statis. Acct., vol. v., p. 161. 
§ 


The *‘ Ordnance Gazetteer" of Scot. mentions this as the sole remaining 
vestage of the priory. 
|| Ibid, Friar's Carse. 
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ancient buildings except some fragments of figures and 
carvings, evidently belonging to some Catholic church or 
chapel, and preserved in the avenue leading to the modern 
dwelling.* 

Several authorities mention a third dependency of 
Melrose, at Hassendean, in the present parish of Minto, 
Roxburghshire.t The church, it is true, was bestowed by 
Bishop Joscelin, of Glasgow, upon Melrose, for the enter- 
tainment of the poor and of strangers visiting that abbey— 
‘‘in perpetuos usus pauperum et peregrinorum ”—‘‘ ad 
susceptionem pauperum et peregrinorum ad domum de 
Melrose venientum ’t—and this has given rise to the idea 
that the monks instituted a cell or priory at Hassendean 
for the purpose of lodging such pilgrims on theirway. On 
the contrary, there is no mention of such a cell in 
Spottiswood’s list of Religious Houses, nor is there any 
proof that it ever existed. It is certain, too, that the 
church was served by a vicar, which seems to show that 
no monks resided there, and the ‘‘ Manor” of Hassendean 
was not in the possession of the abbey. The titles 
‘* Monks’ Croft,” ‘‘ Monks’ Tower,” are all that remain to 
tell of the monastic proprietors. The tower, however, 
could not have formed part of a monastery, as it was 
evidently intended for a fortalice.§ It is possible that the 
endowment was merely to provide for the entertainment of 
pilgrims at Melrose itself; but the matter is now beyond 
explanation. : 

The second Cistercian abbey founded in Scotland was 
that of NEWBATTLE, anciently known as Neubotle (ew 
dwelling), situated near Dalkeith, about seven miles from 
Edinburgh. The stately mansion of the Marquis of 
Lothian would scarcely convey to the visitor the idea of 
a monastery ; yet, incorporated in its buildings, are all 





* New Stat. Acc., vol. iv., p. 341. 


+ Vide Morton, p. 272, Chalmer’s ‘‘ Caledonia,” vol. iii., p. 152. 
t Lib. de Melros, p. 113. 
§ Origines Parochiales Scotiae, vol. i., p. 318. Either Morton or Milne 


(in his ‘‘Melrose”’) seems to have originated the idea that Hassendean was 
a priory. It is strange that Morton makes no mention of a cell at Friars’ 


Carse. 
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the remaining portions of the ancient abbey. The situation 
recalls the well-known distich commencing: 


‘¢ Bernardus valles, montes Benedictus amabat ’— 


for it was in a lovely woodland retreat, by the banks of the 
Esk, that the buildings arose which formed the Abbey 
of Newbattle. It owed its origin to the piety and 
generosity of David I., who brought monks from Melrose 
to people it about the year 1140. What its buildings were 
like it is impossible to conjecture. Some vaulted cellarage 
of graceful early English work under the modern dwelling 
house, and traces of the ancient structure which peep out 
here and there from their more recent surroundings, are all 
the remains of the conventual buildings discernible at the 
present day. For a long time it was supposed that the 
church had entirely disappeared, but excavations carried 
on by the late marquis, in 1878, were successful in 
disclosing the foundations of a cruciform building, 239 feet 
in length, consisting of a long nave and short choir ; 
although there are traces of a central tower and a north 
transept, no portion of the south transept has yet been 
discovered. A massive wall, attributed by Father 
Augustine Hay, to the personal care of King William the 
Lion, surrounded the monastic precincts ; portions of it still 
exist under ‘‘the name of Monkland Wall, but it is now 
far from being entire.”* Since the community numbered 
at one period as many as eighty monks and seventy lay 
brothers, + the building must have been of considerable 
extent. This is evident also from the frequent visits of so 
many of the kings of Scotland to Newbattle, and con- 
sequently of the countless retinues then customary ; for 
there is scarcely a king,” says the editor of the Registrum, 
‘‘from its saintly founder downwards, who was not 
frequently received” in the Abbey.} 

The first Abbot of the house was Ralph, whom Father 
Hay calls ‘‘a person of a beautiful presence 
continually occupied in Divine meditation, for, from his 





* New Statis. Acct. of Scot., vol. i., p. 68. 
+ Hay’s notes, pref. Reg., p. xxiv. 
+ Cosmo Innes, pref. to Regis., p. xliii. 
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youth, he loved his Creator with all his heart.”* This 
abbot assisted at the settlement of a dispute between the 
Abbots of Kelso and Holyrood, concerning the Crag of 
Treverlen, and is mentioned in the charter of the founda- 
tion of Kelso.t He also procured from Pope Innocent II. 
the confirmation of the privilege of immunity from tithes. 
Hence we may conclude that however contemplative he 
may have been, he was not only appealed to by others as a 
man of shrewd common sense, but, moreover, was alive to 
the temporal necessities of his own abbey. His successor 
was Alfred or Alured, who enriched his monastery with 
many relics of saints. He furnished the chapter house 
with handsome benches, and fitted the cloister with seats 
and reading desks for the use of the brethren at Collation 
before Compline, and at the Mandatum.”t The next abbot, 
Hugh, ruled for twenty-two years, resigning office in 1201, 
his example in retiring from responsibility was followed by 
several of his successors. For nearly two centuries 
Newbattle Abbey enjoyed peace and prosperity, and its 
history—so far as we know it—was marked by no striking 
incidents. The Abbot John, it is true, did homage to 
Edward I., in the Castle of Edinburgh, in 1292, and again, 
with all his monks, in 1296. The submission gained for 
the abbey freedom from English annoyance. The invasion 
of Richard II., in 1385, proved disastrous to Newbattle. 
The monastery, as all the chroniclers relate, was given to 
the flames. 

On account of this disaster the house was reduced 
to great straits. Fr. Hay, whose notes form the chief 
source of information concerning the earlier history of the 
abbey, relates that some of the monks were taken prisoners 
and others took refuge in neighbouring monasteries. The 
few who were left were compelled, by want of food, to sell 
their silver household plate, and even chalices and church 


* Regis. pref., p. xiv. 
+ Regis. de Kelso, Bannatyne Club, p. 6. 


t “Collation” was the spiritual reading in common, enjoined by St. 
Benedict to take place before Compline (Reg. S. Benedict, c. xlii.). The 
Mandatum was the weekly ceremonial washing of feet enjoined in the same 


Rule (c. xxxv). 
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furniture, to supply their needs. The greater part of the 
church, too, was ruined by the falling of the cross on the 
spire of the central tower.* It took about forty years to 
repair the damages incurred by these disasters to the 
buildings, for, in 1419, Edward de Crechton gave money 
to Abbot William, 


‘* Ad edificacionem et reformacionem monasterii nostri.’ + 


Abbot John Crechtune, nearly sixty years later, ‘‘restored 
the buildings and adorned the church and the altars ; and, 
being unwilling,” says Fr. Hay, ‘‘that his good deeds 
should be overlooked by posterity, he put up his arms over 
his several works.”’t 

In 1503, Newbattle Abbey was astir with excitement 
of no ordinary kind. Princess Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII. of England, was conducted with much state, 
in that year, into the northern kingdom, to become the 
bride of James IV. John Younge, Somerset Herald, who 
was in the train of the royal bride, has left a minute 
account of the progress. He relates that on August 3rd, 
the princess ‘‘ passed to hyr lodgynge in Dacquik”— 
Dalkeith Castle, the seat of the Earl of Morton—and 
remarks that ‘‘at the Castell and Abbay at Newbottell, 
half a mile thence, was ordonned Mett and Drynke by the 
space of fowre days that she was ther, with Liveray of 
Horsys, as in the places beforsaid.” It is evident that 
open house was kept at the abbey as well as at Dalkeith 
Castle, and it is not unlikely that some of the train may 
have been lodged in the precincts. On August 7th, as 
Younge relates, ‘‘at the houre accustumed she departed 
from the said Dacquick, nobly accompanyd,”§ and the 
marriage was celebrated in Edinburgh with great pomp 
on the following day.|| 

* Registr. pref. p. xxiv. 

+ Ibid. p. 239. 

t Regis. pref. p. xxvi. 


§ Lelands’ Collectanea, vol. iii. 


|| The Treasurer's accounts fix the date, which would be otherwise 
doubtful, ‘‘ Aug. 8. Jem, the viii. day of August the King was spousit,” &c. 
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In 1526, James V. was entertained at the abbey, and 
gave leave on that occasion for the construction of a 
harbour on the land belonging to the monks at Preston 
Grange. This grant was afterwards ratified in Parliament. 
The same monarch seems to have been at Newbattle again 
in 1529 or thereabout, for the Treasurer’s accounts for that 
year state : 


‘July 31.—Jtem, gevin to Dene David Jamesoune, Sacristane of 
Newbottill, in recompense of a gilt challice stollin furth of the Abbay of 
Newbottill, the Kingis hienes being thair, be the King’s Precept . . . xv. li.’’* 


It would be rash to conclude that any of the king’s 
immediate followers were concerned in the sacrilege ; the 
progress of such a retinue would necessarily attract some 
of the least reputable of the subjects of the realm. 
Newbattle, in its foundation, was less munificently 
endowed by King David than some of his monasteries ; 
yet it became in course of time comparatively rich. The 
king gave to it much land and the patronage of several 
churches ; he also granted leave to the monks to cut wood 
in his forests, and bestowed upon them a salt-work at 
Blackeland in Lothian.+ David’s grandsons, Malcolm the 
Maiden and William the Lion, bestowed upon the abbey 
further endowments. Alexander II., who loved to retire 
from time to time to the seclusion of this Cistercian house, 
was also a special benefactor. This king had married, as 
his second wife, Mary, daughter of the French noble, 
Engelram de Couci.{ His first marriage had been child- 
less, and the hopes of the nation were, in August, 1241, 
turned towards the young queen who was expecting her 
delivery. Alexander, to secure the favour of Heaven in 
her regard, bestowed upon Newbattle Abbey ‘‘in free, 
pure, and perpetual alms,” the vale of Lethan, with its 





* Ibid. 
+ Regis., p. 13. 
+ Matthew Paris, Hist. Anglorum, Rol/s Series, vol. ii., p. 419. ‘‘ The 


family of De Couci affected a royal pomp, and considered all titles as 
beneath their dignity. The Cri de Guerre of this Ingelram, or Enguerrand, 
was— 
Je ne suis Roy, ni Prince aussi, 
Je suis le Seigneur de Couci.” — 
Fraser-Tytler, Hist. of Scot., vol. i., c.i. (note). 
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burn and streamlets, in order to provide for the monks a 
pittance* on St. Bartholomew’s Day—the king’s birthday— 
and another on the Nativity of our Lady each year. 

Mention is made in the Charter of Queen Mary having 
‘‘bequeathed her body to Newbattle for burial.”+ The 
queen’s bequest, made in the hour of peril, was never 
withdrawn, though she survived the king and contracted 
a second marriage with John de Brienne; for Fr. Hay’s 
notes record that ‘‘in the midst of the church was seen 
the tomb of the queen of King Alexander, of marble, 
supported on six lions of marble.’’t 

Among other pious benefactors may be mentioned Sir 
James Douglas, the ‘‘ good Sir James,” who was entrusted 
with the office of carrying to Palestine the heart of the 
Bruce. In 1329, the brave knight gave to the abbey his 
half of the land of Kilmad, on condition that the monks 
should sing Mass at St. Bridget’s altar within their church, 
yearly, upon her feast, for evermore, and on the same day 
should feed thirteen poor folk in honour of the saint, so 
that she might specially intercede for the donor.§ Later 
on, in 1390, another Sir James Douglas, of Dalkeith, 
commended by will his soul to God and his body to be 
buried in the monastery besides his ‘‘ late companion,” 
Agnes of Dunbar, his first wife. At the same time he 
bequeathed a certain jewel and a sum of money towards 
the building of the abbey, £10 in money for prayers for 
his soul, £26 13s. 4d. for lights and other requisites for 
his funeral, and twelve silver dishes to the house.|| 

The chief value of the possessions of Newbattle Abbey 
lay in the coal mines belonging to that monastery ; for the 
monks were among the first—if not the very first—coal 


* The gift of a ‘‘ pittance” was not uncommon in the days when a 
Cistercian meal consisted of bread and vegetables only. The pittance 
consisted of eggs or fish. Vide comment, on Rule of S. Bened., Migne’s 
Patrol., vol. Ixvi., p. 624. 


+ ‘*Quae corpus suum apud Neubotle sepeliendum reliquit.” Reg7s., p. 89. 
+ Regis., pref. p. xl. 

§ Regis. p. 100. 

|| Bannatyne Miscellany, vol. ii., quoted in pref. Regis. p. xli. 
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miners in Scotland. It is from the charters of this abbey* 
that the earliest information is obtained regarding coal in 
that country. Besides the mines worked into the river- 
banks hard by the monastery, the monks possessed other 
valuable property of a like nature at Preston Grange, near 
their harbour there. The remains of the Newbattle mines 
are still in evidence on the opposite side of the river from 
the present mansion. 

Newbattle, like other southern monasteries, received its 
death blow from English invaders, who burnt the church, 
at least, in 1544. As to the destruction of the monastic 
buildings, the reformers cannot be blamed. The fact that 
the last abbot, Mark Ker, espoused the cause of the 
Reformation, led to the change of the abbey into a 
dwelling house. It seems reasonable to conjecture that 
the materials of the ruined church were used in the 
alterations. Sir John Scot, of Scotstarvet, says of the 
commendator and his family : ‘‘ They did so metamorphose 
the building that it cannot be known that ever it did belong 
to the Church, by reason of the fair new fabrick and stately 
edifice built thereon.’’+ 

The abbot was made ‘‘Commendator of Neubotle” in 
1564. In his statement to Parliament in 1581, he mentions 
#240 Scots paid to ‘‘six aged, decrepid and recanted 
monks.”{ His son, Mark Ker, was created ‘* Lord 
Neubotil” in 1587, and the property has remained with his 
descendants, the family of Lothian. 

The scanty remains of the Abbey of SADDELL in Kintyre, 
Argyleshire, affords even less information regarding its 
outward appearance than its meagre records give con- 
cerning its history. This monastery, known by the various 
titles of Sagadull, Saundle and Sandale, was founded 
about the middle of the twelfth century by Somerled, who 
claimed the title of ‘‘ King of the Isles.” According to 
Macdonald tradition, he was buried in the abbey in 1164.§ 


* Regis. p. 53, Charter of Seyer de Quinci, Earl of Winchester, granting 
a carbonarium et quarrarium—coal mine and quarry. 


+ ‘*Ordnance Gazetteer of Scot.,” vol. v., p. 105. 
t+ Chalmers, ‘‘ Caledonia,” vol. iv. (ed. 1889), p. 758 (note). 
§ Macdonald’s ‘* Clan Donald,” vol. i. p. 53. 
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His son, Reginald, completed the monastery and amply 
endowed it. Successive Lords of the Isles added to its 
possessions, and their various donations were confirmed 
by Kings Alexander II., Robert I., David II., and others. 
In 1508, James IV. procured from Pope Julius II. the 
annexation of the revenues to the bishopric of Argyle. 

The ruins of the monastic buildings show them to have 
been very extensive. Tradition says that Reginald, the 
co-founder, sent to Rome for a quantity of blessed earth, 
and having scattered it over the ground he had chosen, 
made the buildings commensurate with its extent. The 
church was cruciform, measuring 136 feet by 24; the 
transepts were 78 feet long. The monastery stood round 
a cloister garth, 58 feet square ; it was ultimately destroyed 
by the removal of its stones for building purposes. Even 
gravestones, it is said, were used to pave farm buildings, 
but the perpetrator of such an outrage lost his life by an 
accident, which was regarded in the neighbourhood as a 
divine retribution. 

Some of the most interesting tombstones in Scotland 
are still to be found in the churchyard. The best is the 
‘‘ Abbot’s Tomb,” which has a finely sculptured figure 
upon it. Another, known locally as that of the ‘* Bluidy 
Macdonald,” bears a perfect figure of a mailed warrior.* 
Near this burial ground is one of the holy wells so com- 
monly met with in Scotland. One of the Protestant 
bishops, early in the 19th century, restored the stone 
basin, surmounted by a pillar and cross, into which the 
water flows. 

The site is most picturesque. ‘‘It is a sweet and shaded 
spot,” says a former parish minister, ‘‘close by a well- 
wooded stream, near the base of one of the mountains 
that bound a broad and beautiful valley. The ruins are 
embosomed amid the foliage of the elm, the ash, and other 
stately trees, which now wave their branches over the 


sacred remains.”’+ 
MICHAEL BARRETT, O.S.B. 


- 





* A fine representation of it may be found in Drummond's ‘“ Sculptured 
Monuments,” published by the Society of Antiquaries, 1881. 


+ New Stat. Acct., Argyle, p. 445. 








Roman Decrees. 


— +o 


HE following is a recent decision of the Sacred Penitentiary 
as to the obligation of paying money left to ‘‘ causae piae,” 
when the will in which the legacies are expressed cannot be 

proved owing to some legal informality :— 


E Sacra Poenitentiaria : circa Legata Pia inclusa in testa- 
mento ad causas profanas, irrito ex jure civili. 


Petrus, recens defunctus, in testamento ad causas profanas, 
legatum reliquit mille florenorum in favorem causae piae. 
Testamentum illud, utpote destitutum solemnitate quadam 
extrinseca de jure civili requisita, prorsus nullum est. Rescisso 
testamento, Joannes, qui uti haeres ab intestato haereditatem 
adivit, relictum pium mille florenorum praestare omnino recusat, 
provocando adé sententiam Emi d’Annibale: ‘‘ Quamdiu 
S. Sedes locuta non fuerit, existimo non oportere inquietare eos 
qui, extra ditionem Pontificiam, non praestant relicta ad causas 
pias in testamento irrito ex jure civili.” 

Utrum Joannem obligare possim et debeam sub denegatione 
absolutionis ad exsolvendum hoc relictum pium ? 

R. Sacra Poenitentiaria mature perpensis expositis respondet : 

Praxim hujus S. Tribunalis in similibus casibus esse ut 
generatim legata pia habeantur ut valida et obligatoria in foro 
conscientiz ; facile tamenadmittuntur haeredes adcompositionem 
cum Ecclesia vel pia causa cui legatum est.* 

Datum Romae in S. Poenitentiaria die 10 Januarii, 1901. 


B. Pompiu, S. P. Datarius. 
R. Cexru, S. P. Sudbstit. 





* S. Poenit., uti clare apparet, noluit quaestionem doctrinalem dirimere, 
sed tantum medium indigitare quo practice hujusmodi controversiae compont 
solent. 
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The following decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Indulgences establishes a Confraternity of the Living Way of 
the Cross, on the principles of the Confraternity of the Living 
Rosary. 


De Erectione Viae Crucis viventis. 
DECRETUM. 


Pietati Christifidelium fovendae nihil est tam aptum, nihil tam 
efficax, quam frequens Dominicae Passionis meditatio, in qua 
dum ipsi recolunt quanta Verbum Dei Caro factum pro nobis 
pati dignatum est, eorum corda ad poenitentiam excitantur, et 
ad redamandum Christum Iesum vehementer inflammantur. 

Iam vero inter plura, quae id praestant, pia exercitia, illud 
procul dubio prae ceteris eminet, quod a Via Crucis nuncupatur, 
a S. Leonardo e Portu Mauritio primitus invectum, et in universa 
catholica Ecclesia tam salubriter propagatum. 

Quoniam vero plures’ vel occupationibus distenti, vel 
valetudine laborantes, prohibentur quominus integro huiusmodi 
pio Exercitio vacent, nonnulli pietatis zelo praestantes viri, ne 
spiritualium fructuum ex eodem Exercitio manantium copia 
deperdatur, Sodalitates quasdam instituere excogitarunt, ex 
quatuordecim sociis constantes, qui singuli unam quotidie sibi 
attributam ex quatuordecim stationibus meditando peragant, ad 
instar Sodalitatum Rosarit Viventis. 

Hine Ss.mo D.no Nostro Leoni PP. XIII. preces humiliter 
sunt delatae, ut praedictas Sodalitates earumque leges 
approbare, et nonnullas sociis Indulgentias tribuere dignaretur. 

Has porro preces, relatas in audientia habita die 16 Augusti 
1901, ab infrascripto Cardinali Praefecto S. Congregationis 
Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praepositae, Eadem Sanctitas 
Sua peramanter excepit, Sodalitatesque Viae Crucis Viventis 
summopere commendans approbavit, earumdemque leges, prout 
in subiecto schemate prostant, Auctoritate Sua _ sancivit, 
servandasque mandavit, simulque Indulgentias omnes in indice 
huic Decreto inserto contentas in perpetuum benigne concessit, 
defunctis quoque applicabiles. 


Leges Servandae in Erigendis Sodalitatibus Viae 
. Crucis viventis. 


I. Exercitium Viae Crucis Viventis instituitur ad instar Rosartt 
Viventis. 
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II. Via Crucis vivens nihil aliud est quam invitamentum atque 
tyrocinium ad completam Viam Crucis, iuxta formam in Ecclesia 
catholica adhiberi solitam, uberiori aedificationis fructu, atque 
indulgentiarum ac privilegiorum a Ss. Pontificibus concessorum 
thesauro multo locupletiore ditatam. 


III. Quaelibet Sodalitas ex quatuordecim sociis constat, et 
nonnisi in Ecclesiis, vel Oratoriis publicis sive semipublicis, vel 
etiam in Communitatibus, ubi Stationes Viae Crucis rite erectae 
existunt, constitui debet. 


IV. Ius constituendi Sodalitates in toto Ordine, seu ubique 
locorum, residet in Ministro Generali Ordinis Minorum 
S. Francisci; inter limites propriae Provinciae in Provincialibus ; 
in respectivo districtu in Guardianis eorumque vices gerentibus, 
sive per se, sive per suos subditos ad id deputatos. 


V. Spectat iure primario ad Ministrum Generalem ubique 
locorum deputare Directorem Sodalitatum Religiosum eiusdem 
Ordinis et, ubi hic desit, Sacerdotem sive saecularem, sive 
regularem, qui personarum ad novam Sodalitatem pertinere 
cupientium catalogum conficiat atque custodiat. Idem possunt 
Provinciales nisi auctoritas Ministri Generalis obstet, intra 


limites propriae Provinciae, et etiam Superiores locales, 
dependenter tamen a Ministro Provinciali. 


VI. Ad Directorem spectat nominare Zelatores et Zelatrices, 
qui vel quae personae inscribendas prudenter quaerant, eidemque 
Directori proponant. 

VII. Ad exercitium Viae Crucis viventis rite peragendum, et 
ad Indulgentias eidem adnexas lucrandas, requiritur meditatio 
Stationis unicuique per sortem adsignatae, et recitatio trium Paéer, 
Ave et Gloria, manu tenendo Crucifixum ex materia solida 
confectum, et ad hoc benedictum sive a Ministro Generali, sive 
a Ministro Provinciali in respectiva Provincia, vel a Superiori 
locali, aut etiam ab ipso Directore, vel alio Sacerdote a Ministro 
Generali delegato. 


Index Indulgentiarum Sodalitatibus Viae Crucis 
viventis Tributarum. 


Omnes Christifideles ab aliquo Directore in Sodalitatem 
admissi sequentes Indulgentias lucrari possunt : 

I. Primo die festo postquam Sodalitatem adiverint plenariam 
Indulgentiam, si eodem die, vere poenitentes, confessi, S. Synaxim 
susceperint. 
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II. Festis Nativitatis Domini, Circumcisionis, Epiphaniae, 
Paschatis, Ascensionis, Corporis Christi, Pentecostis, Ss.mae 
Trinitatis ; item singulis feriis sextis mensis Martii, nec non 
festis Inventionis et Exaltationis S. Crucis, Ss. Stigmatum 
S. P. Francisci, et eiusdem die natali, plenariam Indulgentiam, 
dummodo quisque sodalium quotidie sibi adsignatam Stationem 
sedulo sancteque peregerit, mense integro, simulque contritus 
et confessus S. Synaxim sumpserit, et aliquam Ecclesiam, diebus 
supra statutis, visitaverit, et inibi aliquandiu ad mentem Summi 
Pontificis preces effuderit. 


III. Die semel quotannis eligenda item A/enariam, si quilibet e 
Sodalibus per annum integrum quotidie Stationem sibi propriam 
peregerit, simulque memorata die vere contritus, confessus et 
Sacra Synaxi refectus, uti supra oraverit. 


IV. Pro quotidiano exercitio centum dies diebus ferialibus ; 
septem annorum et totidem quadragenarum diebus dominicis aliisque 
per annum festis, nec non per totam Majorem Hebdomadam. 

Contrariis quibuscunque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria ejusdem S. Congregationis die 
16 Augusti rgor. 

S. Carp. CretoN1, Praefectus. 


L. * S. Pro R. P. D. Franc., Archiep. Amiden, 
Secretarto. 


Josepuus M. Canonicus Cosk.u!, Sudstitutus. 


Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


In MissA VIGILIAE IMMAC. CONCEPT. COLOR VIOLACEUS EST 
ADHIBENDUS. 


A Sacra Rituum Congregatione expostulatum fuit: ‘‘ An in 
missa de Vigilia Immaculatae Mariae Virginis Conceptionis 
adhibendus sit color albus vel violaceus.” 

Et Sacra eadem Congregatio, ad relationem  subscripti 
Secretarii, exquisito etiam voto Commissionis Liturgicae, reque 
accurate perpensa, proposito dubio ita respondendum esse 
censuit. 

Negative ad primam partem. Affirmative ad secundam. 

Atque ita rescripsit. Die 12 Septembris 1go1. 


L. o& S. D. Carp. FERRATA, Praef. 
 D. Panici, Archiep. Laodicen, Secret. 
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Lauretana. 2 Jul. 1g01. Hodiernus Ordinator Calendarii 
pro Clero Basilicae et Diceceseos Lauretanae, de consensu R.mi 
Episcopi, Sacrae Rituum Congregationi sequentia dubia pro 
opportuna solutione humillime proposuit, nimirum : 


I. Quarta die infra Octavam et die Octava Nativitatis 
S. Joannis Baptistae, debetne Vesperarum hymnus, qui jam in 
festo dictus est, conjungi cum hymno Matutini sub unica 
conclusione prout factum est in festo juxta Rubricas Generales 
tit. xx. num. 3. 


Il. Hymnus de secundis Vesperis in festo Ss. Simonis et Judae 
Apostolorum debetne concludi cum Doxologia, Jesu “bi sit 
gloria, si in eisdem Vesperis facienda sit Commemoratio Officii 
Votivi de Ss.mo Eucharistiae Sacramento, vel de Immaculata 
Conceptione B.M.V., crastina die celebrandi ? 

Et Sacra eadem Congregatio, ad relationem subscripti 
Secretarii, exquisito voto Commissionis Liturgicae, ita 
rescribendum censuit : 

Ad I.: Wegative. 

Ad Il. : Affirmative, juxta Rubricas Generales Breviarii tit. xx. 
num. 4. 


Atque ita rescripsit. Die 2 Julii 1gor. 
D. Carp. Ferrata, S. 2. C. Praef. 
D. Panici, Archiep. Laodicen, Secre¢. 


The following recent answers of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites solve various doubts as to the ceremonies of Exposition 
and High Mass and to the administration of the Sacraments of 
Extreme Unction, etc. 

Colimen. 12 Jul, 1901. R’mus D. Josephus Amator Velasco, 
Diceceseos Colimen, Vicarius Gubernator, Sacrorum Rituum 
Congregationi sequentia dubia enodanda humillime proposuit ; 
nimirum : 


I. Variis in ecclesiis diceceseos Colimen. jam inde ab immemor- 
abili tempore mos viget, juxta quem in_ expositione 
Ss. Eucharistiae Sacramenti velum extensum in tabernaculo 
expositione plicatur; et ipsum in repositione explicatur, media 
cordulae cujusdam distensione in expositione, aut relaxatione in 
repositione ; quae omnia a sacrista vel acolytho peraguntur ; 
quaeritur : An continuari possit haec praxis ? 
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II. Item, moris est, ante missam solemnem, post cereos 
accensos, in throno expositionis ostensorium cum Ss.mo 
Sacramento collocare, super quod velum explicatur ad co- 
operiendum, donec, vel incepta Missa et Aufer a nobis dicto, 
Sacerdos thurificat: in cujus_ thurificationis actu, praevia 
ejusdem veli plicatione, ut dictum est, expositio absque ullo 
cantu fit. Hujusmodi usus probandusne est ? 


III. Rubrica dicit : delato etiam per Diaconum libro Evangeliorum 
ad altare; haec verba ad alfare interprendane sunt # medio altaris ? 


IV. Post sacrosancti sumptionem Sanguinis et ante ablutionem, 
quaedam consecrati vini particulae in calice manent ; quaeritur, 
an in casu ablutio sumenda sit, vel iterum admovendus sit calix 
ori celebrantis, ut eae reliquiae Sanguinis singillatim sumantur ? 


V. Ubinam genuflectere debet Subdiaconus, ut Celebrans 
eum benedicat, post cantatam Epistolam, an inter aram et 
Celebrantem in suppedaneo, an potius inter parietem et ipsum 
Celebrantem in plano? 

VI. Cum Rubricae dicant, quod Celebrans et Ministri in 
Missa solemni pergere debent ad sedendum per breviorem, an 
permitti possit in Missa cum Sanctissimo Sacramento exposito 
per longiorem recedere in eundo ad sedilia ? 


VII. Quadam in ecclesia hujusce diceceseos, ubi Sodalitas 
Ss. Rosarii canonice est erecta, per Sabbata singula, uno dempto, 
scilicet Sabbato Majoris Hebdomadae, Missa Salve radix sancta 
canitur. Quaeritur: an locum habere possit haec Missa in 
omnibus Sabbatis, post Constitutionem Apostolicam Ubi primum, 
sexto nonas Octobris anno 18908 editam ? 

VIII. Servarine licebit consuetudo instrumento quodam 
utendi ad ungendos infirmos ; similiter et pueros baptizatos, 
quamvis periculum contagionis non adsit ? 

IX. Licetne canere Vesperas secunda vel prima hora noctis, 
atque in illis Sanctissimum exponere, ea de causa scilicet, quia 
Ordinarius permittit expositionem in Vesperis ? 

X. An tolerari possit Feria V. in Coena Domini altare majus 
Ecclesiae Sepulchri altare esse ; necnon in ipso altari Sepulchri 
ostensoria, calices, et ciboria ornati causa exponere ? 


XI. Quum Diaconus a cornu Epistolae Sacerdoti assistat ad 
elevationem, permittine potest acolytho Sanctissimum a parte 
evangelii thurificare ? 
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XII. Quando Ecclesia Cathedralis officium chorale non 
persolvit, quia Capitulo caret, plures Missae eadem die et de 
eodem officio cantarine possunt ? 

Et Sacra eadem Congregatio, ad relationem  subscripti 
Secretarii, exquisito voto Commissionis Liturgicae, omnibus 
accurate perpensis, ita rescribendum censuit : 

Ad I. et II. : Megative. 

Ad III.: Affirmative seu in medio altaris. 

Ad IV.: Servetur Rubrica Missalis. 

Ad V.: Affirmative ad primam partem ; Vegative ad secundam. 


Ad VI.: Serventur Rubricae. 

Ad VII. : Wegative, nisi constet de Indulto. 

Ad VIII. : Servetur Rituale Romanum et dentur Decreta 
num. 3051 Portus Aloistt ad IL., et mum. 3276 Toletana 
31 Augusti 1872, ad I, III. et 1V.* 

Ad IX.: Pro prudenti Ordinarii placito. 

Ad X. et XI.: Megative. 

Ad XII.: Affirmative juxta Decretum xzum. 3921 diei 
30 June 1896. 

Atque ita rescripsit die 12 Julii 1gor. 

D. Carp. Ferrata, Praef. 
D. Panici, Archiep. Laodicen, S. R. Cong. Secret. 


* The Decree of the Sacred Congregation in these cases was that the use 
of an instrument for the administration of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
or for the anointings in the administration of the Sacrament of Baptism was 
unlawful, ‘‘exceptanecessitatis causa.” Thisis understood to refer especially 
to the grave risk of contagion. 
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Science Sotices. 


Aerial navigation by bodies heavier than air.—The 
-amount of success attained by M. Santos Dumont with his new 
navigable balloon is reviving the energy of those aeronautical 
students who look for the solution of the problem of aerial 
navigation, not by the balloon, but by bodies heavier than air. 
Sir Hiram Maxim, at the opening meeting of the session of the 
Aeronautical Society of Great Britain, read a paper on the 
prospects of Aerial Navigation by the latter method. While he 
admits that M. Santos Dumont has, by means of the new and 
light petroleum motors; driven an elongated balloon through the 
air at a considerably greater pace than has been done before, 
and has returned to the point of departure, going in the face of 
a very light wind, yet he considers that it will not be possible to 
greatly improve upon what M. Santos Dumont has done. He 
thinks the Brazilian aeronaut has come very near the boundary 
line, beyond which it is impossible for any one to go. In Sir 
Hiram Maxim’s eyes, therefore, the possibilities before navigable 
balloons are very small. On the other hand, he considers that 
though those who seek to navigate the air with machines heavier 
than air have not even made a start as yet, the possibilities 
before them are very great indeed. 

Although the difficulties which have been encountered by the 
balloonist in order to reduce the science to its present degree of 
perfection have been very great, the troubles which beset the 
inventor who would make a flying machine are still greater, on 
account of the apparently erratic nature of the action of the air. 

Sir Hiram Maxim’s first experiments to ascertain the lift of 
aeroplanes were made with an apparatus consisting of a long 
arm mounted on a pivot which described a circle 200 feet in 
circumference. To the end of this arm he attached a cigar- 
shaped apparatus driven by a screw, and arranged in such a 
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manner that aeroplanes could be attached to it at any angle. 
In these experiments he found that he could lift and carry at the 
rate of 133 pounds to the horse-power, whilst he also found that 
it was necessary to have a speed of at least 40 miles an hour. 
Professor Langley has called the upward pull of a kite or 
aeroplane ‘‘ the lift,” and the tendency of the machine to travel 
with the wind ‘‘the drift.” With the apparatus described above 
Sir Hiram Maxim was able to produce fourteeen times as much 
lift as drift; but when he made the aeroplane a foot wide, 
slightly concave on the underneath side, and sharp at the edges, 
and mounted it in a strong blast of air blown through a 
discharge-pipe 3 feet square, at a velocity of 42 miles an hour, 
he was able to obtain a lift eighteen times as great as the drift. 
In a true flying machine the screw thrust must be equal to the 
drift, and it would be an exceedingly simple matter to make 
a flying machine on the aeroplane principle, provided we were 
able to produce on a large scale the same amount of lift in 
proportion to the drift that it is possible to produce in a small 
experimental apparatus. 

In experiments made with moderate sized aeroplanes, con- 
sisting of fabric drawn tightly over a wooden frame, it was 
found that only 40 pounds to the horse-power could be carried. 
Size is an important factor. If a dozen aeroplanes, each a foot 
wide, could be arranged, one directly behind the other, it would 
be found that the forward aeroplane lifted a great deal more 
than the one next to it, whilst the last of the series would lift 
very little indeed. The first aeroplane is continually striking 
new air, the inertia of which has not been destroyed, and in 
order to produce a lifting effect, it throws the air downward ; 
consequently all the aeroplanes which succeed this are riding on 
air, the inertia of which has already been disturbed—in other 
words, the air is travelling. downwards, and the lifting effect 
becomes greatly reduced. So with large aeroplanes, the front 
edge practically does all the lifting, and the only way to obviate 
this is to make the aeroplane in the form of a curve, so that the 
angle is always increasing, which, however, increases the power 
required. 

In Sir Hiram Maxim’s large machine when he ran his engines 
up to 360 horse-power he had a screw thrust of 2,200 pounds, 
and he had theoretically calculated that this would give him 
a total lifting effect of 22,000 pounds. Practice, however, 
showed that the lifting effect was so far short of his expectations 
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as to be slightly over 10,000 pounds. As the weight of 
the machine, complete, was 7,500 pounds, the margin of 
lifting effect was not very great. The wide difference between 
theory and practice appeared to be owing to the atmospheric 
resistance due to the wires and braces employed to give the 
large aeroplanes rigidity and hold them in position. 

The screw propellers were 17 feet 11 inches in diameter, each 
with two blades. The mean thrust of each of these blades 
would be 550 pounds. These screws were provided with stays 
to prevent their being bent forward by the thrust. At first, 
wires were employed with a margin of safety of four, but 
these gave way when the engines were only developing about 
200 horse-power, allowing the screw-blades to be bent forward, 
when they not only destroyed themselves, but the greater part 
of the machine. Ultimately, wires were used which would 
hold a load of at least ten times the average strain that was 
brought to bear upon them, and this was due to the eddying of 
the wind, which put sudden and unexpected strains upon the 
screws. The machine was mounted on a steel railway track, 
having a gauge of g feet, and there was another track, having 
a gauge of 35 feet outside and above this, with a reversed rail. 
The machine was mounted on springs in such a manner that 
the lift could be accurately measured. When, however, the 
lifting effect was sufficient to move the load from the steel 
track of 9 feet gauge, another set of wheels came in contact 
with the inverted track, which prevented the wheels from being 
lifted completely off the lower track. 

Sir Hiram Maxim had at first intended to prevent the machine 
from being lifted off the lower track by employing cast-iron 
wheels of very great weight. He thought he would thus be 
able to measure the tendency of the machine to lift off these 
wheels, which would enable him to place the centre of lifting 
effect directly over the centre of gravity. But when running 
along the track at a speed no greater than 35 miles'an hour, 
a slight puff of wind caused the machine to lift from the track, 
wheels and all, and, coming down, the wheels sunk into the 
soft, wet earth. Another slight puff of wind tipped the machine 
completely over, breaking the frame work, and doing damage 
which cost at least £1,000 to repair. It was only when it was 
found quite impossible to keep the machine on the track at 
anything like a moderate pace that the upper track of 35 feet 
gauge was provided, and even with this it was impossible to 

12 
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obtain accurate measurements as to lift, except in a dead calm. 
If the wind was blowing across the track at a velocity no 
greater than four miles an hour, the lift on the windward side 
of the machine would become excessive and dangerous, whilst 
the lift on the leeward side would be correspondingly diminished. 

Sir Hiram Maxim thus describes the experiment during which 
the machine lifted itself from the track: ‘‘In one of my last 
experiments I tied the machine up to a dynamometer, and ran 
up the steam pressure until the screw-thrust exceeded 2,2c0 
pounds, and then when the engines and everything were 
developing this tremendous amount of power, the machine was 
suddenly detached from the dynamometer and darted forward 
with a suddenness for which the crew of four men were not 
quite prepared, for every man who was not holding on to 
something with his hands was thrown down. We _ soon 
obtained a speed of 42 miles an hour, when all the wheels 
were seen to be running on the upper track, and revolving in 
the opposite direction from those on the lower track. After 
running about 1,000 feet, one of the axle-trees for holding the 
machine down doubled up. This put the whole lift of the 
machine on to the other three. The upper track was broken, the 
machine was liberated and fioated in the air, giving those on 
board the sensation of being in a boat. However, a piece of 
the broken track caught in one of the screws; at the same 
instant I shut off the steam, and the machine stopped and 
settled to the ground, the wheels sinking into the soft turf 
without leaving any other marks, showing that the machine 
came directly down, and did not run on the grass before coming 
to a stop.” 

In these experiments, the wheels that engaged the upper track 
did not come in contact until the machine had lifted about six 
inches. The first five inches of lift were employed for working 
the pencil on two dynagraphs, which furnished a diagram of the 
lift through the entire length of the road. At the end of the 
five inches, however, the machine had to lift completely off 
the lower wheels. By this means, not only was a diagram 
procured which showed the exact lift of both the forward and 
back axle-trees, but by painting the wheels before starting, it 
was easy to ascertain at what point the machine was actually 
lifted from the lower track and came in contact with the upper 
track. 

The experiments showed that a machine could be made on a 
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large scale in which the lifting effect was considerably greater 
than the weight of the machine. At the time of Sir Hiram 
Maxim’s experiments the steam engine appeared to be most 
suitable for the purpose, but since that time great improvements 
have been made in the direction of extreme lightness in 
petroleum motors, and it is Sir Hiram Maxim’s opinion that 
at the present moment much better results could be obtained 
with petroleum motors than had been obtained with a steam 
engine. Moreover, the quantity of water required is about 
seven times as great. 

Sir Hiram Maxim considers that recent improvements in 
aluminium will offer increased facilities to future builders of 
flying machines. Aluminium can now be obtained which is 
hardened with from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. of magnesium, 
and which, while it is as light as pure aluminium, has the 
strength and stiffness of wrought iron. Sir Hiram Maxim’s 
experiments were made at Baldwyn’s Park, but the amount of 
room at his disposal was insufficient, as he found a great deal of 
manceuvring would be necessary before he could cast off and 
launch the machine into free air. To attempt to manage a 
flying machine in the air without practice is like trying to ride a 
bicycle without having been taught. It is difficult to learn the 
art of flying without actual practice in the air itself. Though 
Sir Hiram Maxim maintained that if we have the motive 
power, the material, the necessary skill and pluck, the requisite 
funds, and room for manceuvring, actual flight is practicable, 
still he admits that those who attempt it have a task before 
them worthy of their steel. 


Wind Force in Tornadoes.—In the Journal of the Royal 
Meteorological Society for January, 1902, there is a valuable 
note on the speed of the wind in the funnel of a violent tornado, 
based upon the computations of Professor F. H. Bigelow on 
the great waterspout seen off College City, Mass., August 16th, 
1896. This tornado tube over the sea was observed from 
various localities, and its direction noted so that it was easy 
to place its position on the map with great exactness. Several 
photographs were also taken by Mr. Chamberlain, of College 
City, showing the spout in several positions relative to the 
landscape in the foreground. Professor Bigelow made a survey 
of the distances, so that the scale of the photograph was found, 
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and from this the dimensions of the tube and the height of the 
cloud. The following were found to be the dimensions in feet 
and velocity in miles per hour for the different components :— 


Height above Diameter Radical velocity Rotational Vertical velocity 
sea level. of tube. outward. velocity. upward. 
Feet. Feet. Miles. Miles. Miles. 


4200 a a _ — 
4193 3402 7° 14°! 0°04 
3901 506 | ie) 94°4 2°50 
3599 400 06 119°5 3°90 
3301 290 0°6 164°0 7°40 
2999 250 0°5 189°0 9°90 
2398 204 o'4 233°0 14°90 
1802 178 o*4 268°0 19°80 
1499 168 o°3 284°0 22°20 
1201 158 o°3 300°0 24°70 
601 144 0°3 328°0 29°60 
479 144 0°3 333°O 29°7° 
oO 134 0°3 354°0 34°60 


It is found that the lower part of the vortex tube is enlarged 
over these diameters on account of the friction due to disturbing 
the water, to the raising of the spray to a height of 500 feet 
when it is cast out of the tube, and to the indraught of air 
required to supply the vortex. The effect of this is to enlarge 
the tube at the ocean to 200 feet, and to reduce the rotating 
velocity to about 300 miles per hour, and the vertical internal 
draught to about 30 miles per hour. These dimensions and 
velocities are characteristic of the largest tornado tubes, and, 
combined with the fall of internal pressure by the amount of 
three or four inches, they readily cause the destructive effects. 
displayed at Louisville, Ky., and St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hotes of Cravel and Exploration. 
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Ranching in Mexico.—Mrs. Alec Tweedie, in her lively 
sketches of Mexican life (Mexico as J saw Jt. London: Hurst 
and Blackett, 1901), gives a graphic description‘of the doings on 
the great horse and cattle ranches visited by her. She saw the 
annual ‘‘ round up ” of cattle on one, numbering 10,000 head of 
stock, and, as it is roughly calculated that every animal requires 
fifteen acres for its support, this means 150,000 acres of land. 
The cattle are practically wild, and are never handled except 
when the calves of the year are branded in the corral. A 
“‘round up” on a small scale of 600 to 700 takes place when 
the butcher arrives to pick out the most likely animals for 
slaughter. When in the corral the cattle are liable to be stam- 
peded by the approach of wolves or by other cause of panic, 
and will then break out of the strongest enclosure, those behind 
pushing the front ranks until the obstacle gives way before 
sheer weight of numbers. Some will run seven or eight miles, 
and lose more flesh in a single night than a month’s pasture can 
restore. The cowboys have then to ride after, and generally 
contrive to lessen the danger by ‘‘ setting them milling,” or 
running round and round in a circle, when they can be herded 
back again. One of the sights that most terrifies them on the 
open prairie is that of a man on foot, so unusual is such an 
apparition. Mrs. Tweedie was told that the most dangerous 
beast to meet is a single cow, as she is more vicious and less 
easily avoided than a bull, who charges with his eyes shut, and 
can therefore be dodged, as is done in the bull-ring. Riding a 
bull is an exciting form of equitation sometimes indulged in 
by the stockmen, who are always thrown in the end. Horses 
are taught to run in ‘‘ bunches,” or manadas, of twenty-six, all 
of the same colour, and become so trained that if mixed they 
will sort themselves, picking out their accustomed companions, 
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to whom they become attached. They are more closely looked 
after than the cattle, as they are more delicate and require 
greater care. There are absolutely no white women, and most 
of the service is done by men. The intellectual stagnation of 
ranch life makes it oppressive after the novelty of the uncon- 
ventional freedom wears off, and as it offers no future, the 
possibility of saving being remote, Mrs. Tweedie thinks it 
undesirable as a career for educated men. 


Lake Tanganyika and its Communications.—The part 
which the great African lakes will play in the future civilisation 
of the continent must necessarily be a very large one. Now 
that the locomotive has reached the Victoria Nyanza, a revolu- 
tion in transit has been started which will gradually affect the 
whole of Central Africa. A gap, for instance, of 200 miles 
between the two great lakes is now the only break in steam 
communication with Europe of Lake Tanganyika and its 400 
miles of linear navigation. No reliable estimate of the cost of 
transport by this route is yet available, but when opened up by 
the construction of a road connecting the lakes, it ought to be 
the cheapest. There are at present three lines of communica- 
tion with Lake Tanganyika through the territories of the Powers 
dividing its shores. These are England on the south, Germany 
on the east, and the Congo State on the west. The British 
trade route is by the Zambesi and Shiré to Lake Nyassa, and 
thence overland to Lake Tanganyika. But the break in water 
communication on the Shiré by the series of rapids in its bed 
compels the carriage of goods by porters through the Nyassa 
Highlands. This obstacle will be obviated by the construction 
of alight railway connecting the lower and upper reaches of 
the Shiré ; but there will still remain the difficult ascent from 
the deeply-sunken lake to the plateau between it and the Tan- 
ganyika region. The escarpment is climbed by an ascent of 
3,000 feet in thirty miles, and to construct a waggon road here 
to connect the lake with the excellent one leading from the summit 
of the plateau to Tanganyika would cost from £5,000 to £7,000. 
The cost per ton by this route to Tanganyika is £49, while by the 
German route from Kilwa on the Indian Ocean to Withaven on 
Lake Nyassa, and thence overland, it is from £52 to £60. The 
Belgian stations partly utilise the Congo route, but the time 
required for a caravan to reach Tanganyika frem Boma, at the 
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mouth of the river, is from two and a half to three months, 
and communication is not always open. This time will, how- 
ever, be much abridged by the line of railway now arranged for 
by the Free State authorities, from the navigable reaches of the 
Upper Congo to the great lake. A German line is also projected 
from Bagamoyo to Tabora, where it would bifurcate, sending a 
branch to Lake Victoria, and another to Lake Tanganyika. On 
the latter lake there are at present four steamers and a schooner, 
one belonging to the German Government, three to the British 
trading companies, and the remaining vesse! to the Congo Free 
State. 


Capabilities of British East Africa.— There seems to be a 
reaction among modern writers against the views of the elder 
school who represented Central Africa as an Eldorado, and the 
present tone as regards its future is perhaps unduly despond- 
ing. Dr. Gregory’s valuable monograph (Zhe Foundation of 
British East Africa, by Professor J. W. Gregory. London: 
Horace Marshall, 1901) gives what seems to be a dispassionate 
account of the great block of half a million square miles of 
territory comprised within the British sphere of influence 
extending from the Indian Ocean to the sources of the Nile. 
In his survey of its physical geography, he divides it into seven 
belts, roughly parallel to the coast, each characterised by 
different climate and productions. The first, or littoral zone, 
extending for about fifty miles inland, is tropical, fertile, and 
unhealthy for the white man. It is separated by a steep slope 
from a plateau region called the Nyika, consisting of an arid 
desert plain with scanty water supply, and producing only the 
vegetation characteristic of such tracts, thorny or fleshy scrub, 
like acacia and euphorbia, with a sprinkling of grass or sedge 
growing in scattered tufts with bare soil between. This desert 
belt is succeeded by extensive lava plains, forming, in the 
author’s opinion, the most hopeful region in British East Africa. 
Rounded, grassy hills, tracts of park-like country, and in some 
places dense forest, are its principal features. This third zone 
terminates abruptly in the fourth, consisting of the Great Rift 
Valley, walled by steep scarps, and containing a chain of lakes 
with deeply-sunk basins. The gradual slope by which the lower 
level of the Victoria Nyanza is reached from the western scarp 
of the Rift Valley forms the fifth belt, and the basin of the 
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great lake itself, with the surrounding country, the sixth. As it 
lies less than 4,000 feet above the sea, more distinctively tropical 
conditions are found in it than in the higher plateau region 
intervening between it and the coast. It is intersected by 
swampy river valleys, with rich deep soil, but unhealthy climate, 
rendering communications difficult. The seventh zone is formed 
by the Nilotic Rift Valley, lying between the plateau of Unyoro 
and that of the Congo State, and containing the deep fiord-like 
lakes, Tanganyika, Kivu, Albert Edward, and the Albert 
Nyanza, the second main reservoir of the Nile. Within the 
broad outlines here sketched are included infinite diversities of 
physical conditions, especially in view of the fact that the region 
contains two mountain groups, Kenia and Ruwenzori, capped with 
perpetual snow, though lying directly under the Equator. The 
temperate climate of the plateau region renders it the most 
suitable for European habitation; but the sparseness of its 
present population reduces its commercial value below that of 
the more densely peopled lowlands of the littoral and the interior. 
Hence the establishment of railway communication between 
these two zones was a sine gud non for the development of the 
country. Mr. Gregory points out that the line has already cost 
nearly five millions sterling, more than once and a half the 
original estimate, but that if it pays its working expenses its 
construction will have been justified, since it was built, not 
as a commercial speculation, but for political reasons. 





Northern Nigeria.—A scheme of railway construction in 
West Africa is advocated by Sir Frederick Lugard in his recent 
report to the Colonial Office on Northern Nigeria. Here a 
beginning has been made, for the Lagos railway has already 
reached Ibadan, 123 miles from the coast, and its prolongation 
for 150 miles through easy country would bring it to the Niger. 
But for the development of Northern Nigeria a line from the 
Niger banks to Kano is what is wanted, not one from Lagos to 
the Niger, since once arrived at the great river, water transport 
is available to its mouth : while in the interior, the development 
of trade is handicapped by the cost and slowness of caravan 
transport. He suggests that a branch may eventually be con- 
structed to debouch at Sapele, where there is a good port, 
instead of at Lagos, where the deepening of the bar would cost 
a million sterling. The extension of the administrative system 
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by the creation of five new provinces, in addition to the eight 
already existing, is strongly urged by him, as well as the 
immediate delimitation of the northern frontier under the terms 
of the convention with France. Among the difficulties of 
administration is the facility with which audacious impostors 
practise on the credulity of the natives. Thus, a man having 
provided himself with a fez and a pair of trousers will arrive 
in a remote district, claiming to have been sent by the white 
men, and will remain for months levying blackmail on the 
inhabitants. Not content with demanding large supplies of 
cattle and horses, he terrorises them by threatening to accuse 
them of heinous crimes, so that they are afraid not to do his 
bidding inevery respect. The only remedy is constant patrolling 
of the country by officials shrewd enough to distinguish between 
true and false charges, as facility in believing the latter has, the 
Commissioner thinks, often led to injustice being unwittingly 
done. 


Irrigation in South Africa.—Mr. Willcocks, the great 
authority on Egyptian irrigation, who designed the Nile dam 
at Assuan, has written a valuable report on the irrigation of 
South Africa, after a visit paid to the colonies on the invitation 
of Lord Milner. His fundamental axiom is that all rivers and 
torrents must be proclaimed public property, as the basis of a 
scheme according to which the necessary works should be con- 
structed by the Government, and cultivators pay a tax both on 
land and water. He points out that agriculture in South Africa 
has remained stationary during the last half century, despite its 
great mining development. ‘‘ Fifty years ago,” he says, ‘‘it 
was a pastoral country, importing cereals and dairy produce, 
and even hay from foreign countries. It is the same to-day. 
Half a century ago it needed a farm of 5,000 acres to keep a 
family in decent comfort ; to-day, it needs the same farm of 
5,000 acres to keep a single family in comfort. . . . Farmers 
to-day trek from the high veld to the low veld, and back again 
with the seasons, just as the wandering Arabs of the desert 
have done for centuries.” The rainfall, though abundant, 
occurs at the wrong season. It takes place in autumn, and is 
followed by a dry clear winter, too cold for the growth of crops. 
Water storage is the only remedy for this perverse distribution 
of the seasons, and the resulting agricultural development of 
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the colonies would avert the collapse of their prosperity, which 
must otherwise follow on the eventual exhaustion of their 
mineral resources. It would also help to solve another South 
African problem likely to become more acute on the termination 
of the war—the poor white question. The growing importance 
of this factor will, he thinks, force the hand of the Government 
if nothing be done now. In four-fifths of the Cape Colony, 
half the Orange River Colony, and one-third of the Transvaal, 
agriculture without irrigation is not practicable, while in the 
remainder of these territories Indian corn and potatoes, root- 
crops and pumpkins, for feeding stock in the winter, can be 
raised and ripened except in seasons of unusual drought. Here 
improved farming, as practised in the due rotation of crops, 
skilful manuring, and good tillage would, if taken together 
with stock-raising, generally give good results. But the high 
plateau region, which has a tropical rainfall with a temperate 
climate, depends entirely on irrigation to counteract its natural 
disadvantages. 


Gold Industry in the Klondike.—The gold-fields of the 
Klondike were the subject of one of the recent Friday evening 
lectures at the Royal Institution. Professor Miers, who delivered 
it, based his description on personal experience, acquired in a 
visit to the region last August, when he followed the usual route 
by Skagway Inlet, over the White Pass Railway, and down the 
Yukon to Dawson City. The latter town is at the confluence of 
that river with the Klondike, on which the mines are situated, 
thirteen miles from its mouth. Roads thither have now re- 
placed the rude tracks, or journey in boats, by whicli it was 
formerly reached. The auriferous area, of about thirty miles 
square, surrounds a central mountain called the Dome, all the 
streams radiating from which contain gold. The ‘‘pay- 
gravel” in the bed of the Klondike consists of pebbles, probably 
from the surface rocks, with angularities of outline showing 
them not to have travelled far from the parent block. But there 
is a second and very peculiar deposit of gold in the hill-sides 
known as the ‘‘ White Channel,” which the lecturer considers 
to be without parallel elsewhere. This stratum lies some 400 
feet above the river valleys, and is reached by horizontal tunnels 
which require no timbering, as the frozen ground is as hard as 
rock, This, indeed, constitutes the miner’s chief difficulty, as 
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the gravel is overlaid by a layer of peat or bog, 10 to 15 feet 
deep, and permanently frozen hard. This has to be thawed, as 
it cannot be blasted; and the process consisted at first of 
dropping hot stones into a hole which was enlarged until it 
admitted of a wood fire being lit in it. Thawing by steam was 
subsequently introduced, steam at high pressure being carried 
underground in pipes. Hydraulic power has been still more 
recently adopted, the gravel being washed out by a powerful jet 
of water. There is no crushing on the Klondike fields, but they 
have difficulties of their own. Among these are scarcity of 
wood and water, and the want of continuity in the auriferous 
belt, which sometimes shifts capriciously to alternate sides of 
the valley. Professor Miers stated his impression that the 
future of the region depends on the possibility of obtaining a 
cheap supply of fuel and water, as well as on the discovery of 
other sources of prosperity. Coal is known to exist on the 
Yukon, both above and below Dawson, and copper has been 
found in the country. 
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THE CATHOLIC LADIES’ CONFERENCE. 


E are in the midst of a great crisis, and too many of us 
\ \ do not realise either its nature or its importance. This 
absence of diagnosis, involving neglect of remedies, is 
the most alarming feature of the case. The crisis is an educa- 
tional one ; and, as an eminent Catholic preacher urged publicly 
the other day, the interests involved are such that, in comparison 
with them, the question of South Africa is of trifling and 
transitory concern. Moreover, it is not in Parliament that the 
battle will be mainly fought. Parliament only registers public 
opinion. The present Government are most anxious that the 
future education: of England should be Christian, and their 
reasons for so wishing have been for some years before the 
public in Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief. The following is a 
specimen of them : 


‘Make what allowance you please for the stupidity of man- 
kind ; take the fullest account of their really remarkable power 
of letting their speculative opinions follow one line of develop- 
ment and their practical ideas another, yet the time must come 
when reciprocal action will perforce bring opinions and ideals 
into some kind of agreement and congruity. If, then, naturalism 
is to hold the field, the feelings and opinions inconsistent with 
naturalism must be fore-doomed to suffer change ; and how, 
when that change has come about, it can do otherwise than eat 
all nobility out of our conception of conduct, and all worth out 
of our conception of life, I am wholly unable to understand.” 


Thus the members of the present Government see clearly the 
abyss into which society is hastening to hurl itself by the de- 
Christianising of education, and they desire to avert the 
catastrophe. But what can the ministers do, if their followers 
vote against them? Ministers are powerless without Parliament, 
and Parliament echoes public opinion. It is in the schools that 
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the battle will be really fought, and the schools are practically 
the teachers. What the teachers are, that their pupils will be, 
and it is only through our pupils that we can influence public 
opinion. It is an appalling fact that the generation, which is 
banishing Christ from the schools of France, has been to a great 
extent educated by Christian teachers. There must have been 
something wanting in a tree which could bear such bitter fruit. 
What was it that was wanting? It was an intelligent grasp of 
the grounds of faith. The teaching was too much based upon a 
merely traditional and emotional acceptance of authority without 
any inielligent knowledge of the reason, why that acceptance is 
our highest duty as reasonable beings. There has been too 
large an infusion of that ‘‘ czcus anime motus ”-—that blind 
movement of the soul—which, according to the definition of the 
Vatican Council, is zo¢ faith. And this is our great danger 
now, as Bishop Bellord is telling us in a little book which every 
Catholic teacher ought to read.* He says: 


‘*It would appear that the arena of the Church’s conflict is 
no longer the General Council, or the Legislature, or the battle- 
field, or the tribunals of [in]justice, or the pulpit, but the 
schoolroom : and that the chief cause of the ‘leakage’ is the 
imperfection of our systems of religious instruction. Those 
methods seem to be antiquated, injudicious, wasteful, sometimes 
positively injurious to the cause. . . . New generations 
grow up Catholics because they know of nothing else; they 
practise religious observances from force of habit and example, 
without understanding them. They show themselves to be 
possessed of a strong innate sense of religion, but there is no 
intellectual foundation to it. They are ignorant of the internal 
spirit of Christianity ; they attach an arbitrary value to certain 
of its externals ; they exaggerate trifles to the verge of super- 
stition. As soon as such persons move from their original 
habitat, and fall in with the scoffer and the bad Catholic, and 
the man in whom some natural virtues have survived the loss of 
faith, their Catholicity crumbles into small dust, and is replaced 
by a diabolic hatred against the Church of their heroic or martyr 
ancestors ; and perhaps at last they are captured by the howlings 
of some emotional sect. Thousands are ready to lose their 
faith in this way, and many are actually losing itevery year. It 
is not that they have lost their reasoned faith in the Christian 
Church : they never had such a thing. They have fallen solely 
through want of the first elements of religious education.” 











ss Religious Education and its Failures, by the Right Rev. J. Bellord, 
Titular Bishop of Milevis, Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A. (Apply to Burns. 
and Oates.) 
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The saddest thing of all is that apparently, as Jeremiah said, 
‘* My people love such things.” While inquiries are being made 
as to how to qualify for registration, some do not hesitate to give 
it as their reason for refusing to avail themselves of the pro- 
vision, which the Catholic Bishops have made in this respect, 
that a small part of their time at the training college would be 
given to learning the grounds of faith, while ¢hezr object is to 
devote a// their time to that exclusively materialistic psychology, 
which counts in the examination, but is also the embodiment of 
that xaturalism which Balfour truly says must ‘ eat all nobility 
out of our conception of conduct, and all worth out of our 
conception of life.”* And many of our young men who are 
engaged in business or professional life, are of much the same 
way of thinking. With false humility, they take it for granted 
that they cannot understand the preamble of faith. As if that 
were not far easier, as well as infinitely more important, to 
understand, than Euclid and Algebra! If they only thought it 
worth while to give it a hundredth part of the attention which 
they give, as a matter of course, to mathematics, or anatomy, 
or law, they would find it easy enough. But alas! the know- 
ledge of the grounds of faith has no money value, and there is 
no syndicate to give a diploma which will serve as a passport 
to lucrative posts ; and so they are not worth learning, although 
they are as necessary nowadays as rifles are to soldiers at the 
front. 


To counteract this deadly indifference, at least among ladies, 
a society has been founded during the last twelve months under 
the patronage of his Eminence Cardinal Vaughan, and in con- 
nection with the Catholic Secondary Training College at 
Cavendish Square. It is entitled the Catholic Ladies’ Confer- 
ence, and aims at creating (if the metaphor is not too far fetched) 
a draught in the chimney, in order to make the fire of faith burn 
more fiercely. What we are chiefly suffering from is fog. That 
fog especially which kept Dr. Pusey at Christ)Church, and pre- 
vented him from finding his way into the visible Church of Christ. 
John Henry Newman saw through the fog himself by means of 
his piercing intellective eyesight ; but he could not dispel that 
fog from the mind of his very dear friend. Mr. Balfour is a 
ship becalmed in the same fog. He has ¢he will to believe, as his 


* That means putting the key of our position into the hands of the 
enemy. 
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book most clearly shows ; but the will is a blind faculty, and 
cannot act without the intellect. Mr. Balfour’s intellect (and 
his book shows this too) is bewildered in the fog of Anglican 
self-contradiction. He is like a geometrician who is bound by 
a contract to maintain the axiom that every equilateral triangle 
is also scalene. This would hamper him very much in the con- 
struction of bridges, and few railway companies would employ 
him as anengineer. We Catholics, too, are sometimes frightened 
with a spectre reflected from the same fog, namely, by the notion 
that faith is bound to be unreasonable. There is urgent need 
that that fog should be dispelled. Leo XIII. is calling upon us 
to do it, and the Vatican Council has supplied us with the 
means. The Ladies’ Conference aims at bringing into our 
hearts and homes what Rome is doing for the Church at large. 
At present the Conference numbers between sixty and seventy 
members. It meets four times in ten weeks, on Tuesdays and 
Fridays alternately. The hour is 4.30 p.m., and the place the 
lecture-room of the Secondary Training College at Cavendish 
Square. At each meeting one lady reads a paper and the others 
discuss it. The subjects hitherto have been Plato, Lacordaire, 
Lamennais, Ozanam, Bossuet, Fenelon, Jansenism, Sens 
Cathedral, and Altruism. The numbers present at each meeting 
have varied from twenty to twenty-six. If the Conference con- 
tained six hundred members, of whom a tenth part were willing 
to work, it might at least make an impression upon the fog. 

The Hon. Secretary is Miss Shearman, 31, Addison Road, 
Kensington. 


T. F. W. 
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The Catholic Church from Within. With Preface by the 
CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. xviii., 396. Price 6s. 6d. 


HOUGH no name adorns the title-page of this book, we 
T learn by referring to Messrs. Longmans’ ‘‘ Select List of 
Books ” at the end of the volume, that the writer of ‘*The 
Catholic Church from Within” is Lady Lovat. We cordially 
congratulate her Ladyship on this her last and, in our judgment, 
her best work. 

We think the idea of publishing such a volume is excellent, 
and what is more, we think that the idea has been well carried 
out. The book touches upon a great number of points, con- 
cerning which converts often need considerably more instruction 
and a much fuller explanation than they usually get. The 
authoress, as the Cardinal informs us in his preface, ‘‘ has 
lived all her life among men and women of the world; has 
mixed freely with Catholics, old and new, as well as with 
Protestants ; has travelled much abroad, and has also lived 
much at home, occupied with books as well as with the dis- 
charge of social duties.” So she would seem to be eminently 
fitted to enter into and to understand the difficulties of recent 
converts ; to speak of the Church ‘‘from within”; and to act 
towards others as interpreter of the countless practices and 
devotions, the ways and manners, and the habits and customs 
prevailing amongst those who have always been ‘‘ of the house- 
hold of the faith,” and which are often misunderstood by the 
uninitiated. 

Grace; Prayer; the Mass; Confession; Communion; and 
the Liturgy are all treated with clearness, accuracy, and sim- 
plicity, and with a certain freedom and ease of manner which 
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seem to indicate a near acquaintance with, and a high apprecia- 
tion of the subjects dealt with. The chapters on ‘‘ Scandal ” 
and ‘‘On the Cultivation of Catholic Instincts,” as well as 
those on ‘‘ Marriage,” ‘‘ Mixed Marriages,” ‘‘ The Bringing-up 
of Children,” and of ‘‘ Vocations” and ‘‘ Religious Orders,” 
are full of sensible observations and much to the point, and 
will be read with interest as well as with profit by Catholics, 
old no less than new. 

As a specimen of the writer’s style and treatment of a subject, 
we may take the following paragraph on ‘‘ Hearing Mass”: 


‘* If we could for a moment realize—which we shall never do 
in this life—the benefits we derive from devoutly assisting at 
the Holy Sacrifice, we should never slacken in our efforts to go 
to it; and we should not be satisfied with one Mass, we should 
do our best to hear, if possible, more daily. We should ever 
be seeking to add to this number, in the same way as misers 
store up their gold, believing that by this means we are laying 
up a great treasure in Heaven, as well as using the best means 
of obtaining many blessings, temporal as well as spiritual, on 
earth. With regard to Masses of obligation on Sundays and 
feast days, theologians in general agree that it is necessary to 
be present from the Credv to the last Gospel in order to fulfil 
this duty and avoid mortal sin. Some consider it necessary to 
be present at the Gospel as well, but the former opinion is more 
common. It is a venial sin to be absent at any part of the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass of obligation on Sundays and feast days ” 
(p. 125). 

The last sentence is especially to the point, and one of which 
many even well-educated Catholics seem to need reminding. 
As to the obligation of remaining ‘‘until the last Gospel ” being an 
obligation—binding under mortal sin—well, here we do not feel 
on quite such safe ground. All that is of the essence of the 
sacrificial act is completed so soon as the sacred elements have 
been consumed by the celebrant. ‘‘Sumptio rei sacrificatae 
supponit sacrificium peractum,” say theologians. Hence they 
‘*in general agree that it is necessary to be present ” only until 
after the Communion ; so that a person would not be guilty of 
mortal sin, even though he left before the post-Communion or 
the last blessing ; though he would, of course, commit a venial 
offence. 

Here is another extract which well illustrates Lady Lovat’s 
sterling common sense, and the practical nature of her advice. 
It refers to the relation between the laity and the clergy as 
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regards confession. Her words might be taken to heart by 
certain devotees : 


‘Unless for special advice and direction, one confessor for 
all practical purposes is as good as another, and we cannot 
too strongly deprecate the misguided sentiment of those who 
think they can only go to confession to one priest. We may 
naturally cling to the ministrations of one who has been instru- 
mental in our conversion, or who has helped us in spiritual 
difficulties ; but with a Catholic the idea of the man or friend is 
entirely sunk in the priest, and from the moment we enter the 
confessional, it is only in that light we should see him” 
(p- 154): 

The book, on the whole, is excellent ; and presents a faithful 
reflection of Catholic doctrine. It is only rarely that we find 
a certain lack of exactness. When, for example, we read, on 
p- 51, that ‘‘ A life of ease and prosperity is no obstacle to our 
attaining perfection,” we feel that Lady Lovat cannot mean what 
we understand by ‘‘a life of ease.” We take it that she must 
mean nothing more than a life of leisure and of independence. 
For, if we take the words in their ordinary acceptation, as 
meaning a life of bodily comfort, of softness, and of indulgence ; 
free from pain, vexation, anxiety and care, and unmarked by 
the spirit, of real penance, mortification and self-denial, we 
cannot but feel that such a doctrine is more pleasant than 
sound. Had Lady Lovat restricted the expression; had 
she even said that such a life was ‘‘ no insurmountable 
obstacle,” or ‘‘not absolutely incompatible with the attain- 
ment of perfection,” we might have made an effort to gulp 
down the unsavoury proposition. But as it stands, it appears 
to us not merely inconsistent, but wholly contrary to the 
teaching of the very highest authorities. We have no hesitation 
in saying that ‘‘a life of ease and prosperity ” is, to say the least 
(as we understand the expression), an obstacle, and a very great 
and real obstacle—so great, in fact, as to constitute a serious 
danger. A life of ease! why, St. John of the Cross declares that 
‘* without mortification we shall make no progress whatever, not- 
withstanding all our efforts.” St. Philip tells us that ‘‘ where 
there is no great mortification, there is no great sanctity”; so, 
presumably, still less can there be true perfection. Alvarez de 
Paz teaches that ‘‘ mortification must occupy a very large place 
in the life of anyone (not who ¢s perfect, but) who is aiming at 
perfection” ; while St. John of the Cross does not hesitate to 
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say that ‘‘he who inculcates loose doctrine regarding the 
mortification of the flesh should not be believed, though he 
confirm his preaching by miracles”! So far from ‘‘a life of 
ease” being ‘‘no obstacle to perfection,” St. Teresa writes : 
‘It would be folly to think that God admits to His familiar 
friendship those who lead a life of ease.” 

If we have laid so much stress upon this one short sentence 
it is because of the very great importance of the principle 
involved ; because we know how ready men are to seize upon 
any p: ext for living ‘‘a life of ease”; and because we feel 
how wholly irreconcilable it is with any high degree of holiness, 
to say nothing of real perfection. 

The volume is neatly got up, and is enriched by ‘‘ appendices ” 
and a full index. We note also that Lady Lovat gives many 
and long extracts and quotations from a great variety of authors, 
both English and foreign, both living and dead. Her zeal and 
industry in serving the Church by her writings are deserving of 
high commendation, and we hope may find many imitators. 

Zz. 


In the Beginning (Les Origines). By J. Gurpert, S.S., 
Superior of the ‘‘Institute Catholique” of Paris, etc. 
Translated from the French by G. S. WuirmarsH. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner. 1900. Pp. xvi., 379. 


HE general scope and purpose of this volume may best be 
| expressed in the words of the learned author. ‘‘ My 
object,” he writes, ‘‘has not been to compile a work of 
exegesis, nor to expound the dogmata of religion ; my intention 
has been only to furnish theologians and exegetists with scientific 
data, without which they would find it difficult to give a correct 
interpretation of texts dealing with psychical and_ physical 
origins. This volume has no scientific pretensions.” 

The Professor of Science at Issy has carried out his object 
with marked success, and has put us in possession of a volume 
which is not merely useful and instructive, but one which will 
read almost like a novel or a romance to those who are un- 
familiar with the subject. The work is broken up into seven 
chapters, and their titles will at once indicate the ground over 
which we are invited to travel under the egis of this well 
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informed guide. Chapter i. is on ‘‘ The Origin of the Universe,” 
and chapter ii. on ‘‘ The Origin of Life.” The third and fourth 
chapters deal with ‘‘ The Origin of Species ” and ‘‘ The Origin of 
Man,” while the last three chapters have respectively as their 
titles, ‘‘ The Unity of the Human Species,” ‘‘ The Antiquity of 
Man,” and ‘‘ The Condition of Primitive Man.” 

Each of these seven subjects are brimful of interest, and 
touch upon some of the most vexed and important questions of 
the day. The Professor seems to speak throughout his work 
with care and accuracy, and wins our confidence by the tem- 
perate and measured language in which he contends for the 
truths he expounds. As a specimen of his method we will take 
chapter iv., on ‘‘ The Origin of Man,” which occupies forty 
pages. He first describes the scope of the subject, and its 
bearing on the account of the creation of man as given in the 
Bible. He makes a clear distinction between the creation of 
the soul of man on the one hand and the formation of his body 
on the other, and lays great stress on the immense importance 
of the consequences flowing from a true conception of man’s 
nature. ‘‘If,” he writes, ‘‘man carries a soul in his body, he 
can only come from God. [The translator evidently means—he 
can come only from God.| But if man is only the last link of a 
series produced by evolution, he participates in the nature ot 
animals, and has no immortal soul” (p. 176). Our author 
carefully draws out the points of essential difference between 
man on the one hand and beasts on the other, especially with 
regard to Conscience, Articulate Language, Morality, Religious 
Feeling, and the Progress of the (a) Individual and of the (bd) 
Race. He then considers certain difficulties which may be 
urged against his teaching, and carefully solves them. He 
treats and elucidates the arguments of such well-known writers 
as Mr. Russell Wallace, Quatrefages, and Mr. Mivart ; draws 
his own conclusions, and ends the chapter with a valuable list 
of books bearing on the subject, which the reader will find 
most helpful, should he desire to carry his investigations still 
further. 

The book is nicely printed, but its French origin is occasion- 
ally—not often—made painfully apparent. Take, for example, 
the following sentence: ‘‘ We assert that the oppositions brought 
forward are of little force” (p. 194). The word we have italicised 
should, of course, be ‘‘ objections.” The sentence, as it stands, 
is scarcely English. 
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The work is enriched with many excellent illustrations and 
woodcuts, and may be cordially recommended to the general 
public. . j. S. V. 


Introduction a la Vie Mystique. Par M. |’Abbé P. LEyEune. 
Paris: P. Lethielleux. Pp. 337. 


E have no special attraction for the generality of French 

\\ books of a devotional character. Many of them are 

shallow, wordy, and vapid. Many are written by pious 
ladies and devotees without any deep knowledge of theology, 
and with none of the qualities that we look for in an author— 
above all, in an author of mystical works. The little treatise 
before us falls under neither category. The Introduction a la 
Vie Mystique is an admirable book, for which we have nothing 
but praise. Although treating of a sublime and difficult subject, 
it is simple, clear, yet most solid, practical, and profound. 
The learned author bases the whole of his teaching on the 
doctrine of well-known and thoroughly competent writers. 
There is scarcely a principle or a rule laid down for our guid- 
ance which is not supported by some apt quotation from St. 
Teresa, or Alvarez de Paz, or from St. Francis de Sales, or 
Rodriguez, or St. Bernard, or Tauler, or P. de Caussade, or P. 
Grou, or P. Surin, or Courbon, or from some other distinguished 
spiritual authority. 

After pointing out precisely the aim and purpose of the mys- 
tical life in a manner to attract the reader to enter upon it, 
our author goes on to consider in detail the various disposi- 
tions necessary for its gradual realisation. Thus we have 
chapters on the practice of constant prayer, on the habit of 
recollection, on humility, and on mortification. The sixth 
chapter is on ‘* Mortification as practised in the Religious 
State ’’; while the seventh and last chapter treats of the passage 
from the ordinary spiritual life to the higher or mystical life. 

M. l’Abbé P. Lejeune has laid us all under a heavy obligation 
by the publication of this truly excellent treatise. It is well 
calculated to excite within the mind of the reader not only a 
great appreciation of the mystical life, but a strong yearning to 
do all possible to deserve so wondrous a blessing from God. 
The advice given is most practical, and manifests an intimate 
acquaintance with the subject. Where all is so very much to 
the point, and so clearly and tersely put, it is difficult to make 
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a selection. But let us take, as a specimen, the following from 
the chapter on ‘‘ L’Humilité.” 


‘** Les humiliations, voila en effet la seule voie qui meéne sfre- 
ment 4 l’humilité. Beaucoup de personnes s’imaginent qu’elles 
aiment I’humilité et qu’elles la pratiquent avec une certaine 
perfection, parcequ’elles s’estiment indignes de la grace de 
Dieu, et avouent qu’elles méritent en tout la derniére place. 
Mais vienne une occasion de traduire au dehors ces beaux 
sentiments d’humilité: on touche alors du doigt combien cette 
humilité qui demeure intérieure est factice, et quel mensonge elle 
constitue. C’est une belle fagade derriére laquelle rien n’a été 
bati. Lorsqu’une personne se cabre sous le plus petit affront, 
lorsqu’elle se dérobe A la moindre humiliation, et se défend avec 
la derniére énérgie contre un léger blame, que penser de ses 
sentiments interieurs d’humilité? La charité commande de 
supposer la bonne foi ; mais la justice oblige 4 reconnaitre que 
cette humilité n’est qu’une fiction ” (p. 144-5). 

The little volume is neatly printed, and deserves to be 
wrapped in something better than the poor paper cover in 
which it reaches us. 

We earnestly hope that someone with a thorough knowledge 
of French, and at least a sufficient acquaintance with the 
mystical life, will translate this book. It would be rendering a 
real service to the Catholics in this country, as such a treatise 
is much needed, and there is nothing that exactly corresponds 


to it to be found in our own tongue. 
5. & ¥, 


Spirago’s Method of Christian Doctrine, a Manual for 
Priests, Teachers, and Parents. Edited by the Right 
Rev. S. G. Messmer, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1gor. 
8vo. Pp. 589. Price 7s. 


HE BISHOP OF GREEN BAY has laid us under a great 
| obligation by editing this work. It is a fusion of Father 
Furniss’s practical experience and Bishop Dupanloup’s 
inspiring ideas, with Bishop Knecht’s and Father Spirago’s 
modern method of teaching, all of them adapted to the special 
requirements of both Great Britain and the United States. It 
covers the whole ground of religious instruction and education, 
with their different branches and their different methods. The 
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passages on class-programmes will not always be practical for 
catechists or teachers, as their work is generally mapped out 
for them, but they will give them useful hints as regards the 
aim of religious training. The same is to be said about those 
pages which speak of the requirements and defects of 
catechisms. 

The rest of the chapter on educational tools is eminently 
practical, especially the list of books entitled ‘‘ The Catholic 
Library.” In the chapter on pious practices, we find over one 
hundred pages devoted to most useful remarks on Prayers, 
Sacred Hymns, Holy Mass, Confession, Communion, and Con- 
firmation. The last chapter gives an historical sketch of 
Christian doctrine. It would be impossible to give an adequate 
idea of this work by quoting individual passages. It is worth 
reading and studying, and reading over again. 

The author and the editor think it might well be used as a 
text-book or manual in those institutions where candidates for 
the priesthood and for the teaching profession are being 
educated. We hope it will; but for seminaries it will be neces- 
sary to enlarge the articles on the qualities and forms of 
instruction ; in training colleges the candidates learn a great 
deal about it in their ordinary training, and they need only be 
reminded of the differences between religious instruction and 
secular. 

The right rev. editor takes all the responsibilities for the 
statements made in the book, except in those cases where he 
expressly states a different opinion from that of the author. 
But we cannot hold him responsible for omissions made by the 
author or others. Amongst the eminent writers on catechetics 
in Germany, Mey ought to have been mentioned. He is the 
editor of the text which forms the basis of Knecht’s Com- 
mentary, and the author of a most valuable book (Catecheses for 
the Lower Standards), which, within twenty years, went through 
seven editions, and in which he states strong reasons against 
the use of the ordinary Catechism in the instruction of little 
children. 

With regard to the arrangement of Bible history, the editor 
is of opinion that the proper course requires an_ historical 
sequence, not one according to subjects, as followed by Father 
Glancey’s Manuals (p. 128), The sentence (p. 133): ‘‘ Having 
laid the foundation through Bible history, he [the catechist] 
begins to build the walls by the Catechism,” is apparently 
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taken from the original work, and is misleading. It seems to 
express the theory that in the lower classes Bible history ought 
to be the foundation of religious instruction. This is an exag- 
geration of the true principle, that a Catechism destined for 
children of twelve years is not suitable for those under seven. 
This exaggerated view has not only been severely criticised by 
leading authorities (see Knecht’s Commentary, German edition, 
pp- 3 ss.) and stigmatised as uncatholic (Schoeberl, Lehrduch, 
p- 281), but it has not even been adhered to in the practical 
writings of its chief advocates (see Gruber, Katechetisches Hand- 
buch, and Mey, Katechsen). The editor, too, has taken the 
Apostles’ Creed, the oldest and authentic catechism of the 
Church, as his guide in his sample arrangement for the first school 
year (p. 128). The question how best to instruct the children 
in our infant schools in our holy religion is still an unsolved 
problem, which deserves more attention in English-speaking 
countries than it has hitherto received. It is to be feared that 
a great deal of time and energy is wasted by filling the little 
heads with unintelligible formulas, which cannot warm their 
hearts with the love of God, nor fill them with enthusiasm for 
our holy faith, but only weary and disgust them. 

There is another point not clearly expressed, but certainly 
contained in several passages of the book, which we wish to 
emphasize, viz., that the definition of the Catechism as it stands 
ought to be the result of the lesson, not a kind of thesis from 
which to start. The mistake is still greater when the children 
are made to learn answers by heart, which have never been 
explained to them. Overberg, the great lover of children and 
master of teachers (cf. p. 546), calls such a procedure a great 
labour for the children—a useless labour, and a hurtful labour. 

We hope that this Manual will find its way into the hands of 
many priests, teachers, and parents. The large number of 
pages need not deter anyone, for the book is printed in very 
large and clear type. It is worth its money, and does credit to 


the firm that produced it. 
L. N. 
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Manual of Sacred Rhetoric ; or, How to Prepare a Sermon. 
By the Rev. BernarpD FEENEY, St. Joseph’s College, Mount 
Angel, Ore. Freiburg: Herder. 1go1. 8vo. Pp. xii., 336. 


TSVATHER FEENEY does not think it advisable, in preparing 
K a sermon (to use the old American maxim), ‘‘ To fill your- 

self full of your subject as though you were a barrel, 
take out the bung, and let nature caper.” He justly considers 
preaching to be an art, which, as such, requires the skilful use 
of complex means. It requires not merely the knowledge of 
its peculiar means and methods, but their application. The 
author, therefore, insists on the necessity of long and uninter- 
rupted training in composition and delivery as a preparation for 
future preachers. His book is full of useful hints, and is 
destined, for ecclesiastical students, not for those of the last year 
only, but even for those in Philosophy or the higher classes of 
little seminaries. He urges them to apply the rules by different 
exercises, so that they may be quite familiar to them when they 
are called upon to preach. The book may also help priests who 
are already occupied in the sacred ministry. If they read from 
time to time a chapter of it, they will be able to see whether 
their sermons have the necessary qualities. 

The two opening chapters, viz., on preaching in general and 
on the character of the preacher, speak of circumstances which 
seem to be peculiarly American. In one point we do not share 
the view of the author. He apparently rejects the use of 
homilies altogether. If by homilies he means a talk about the 
Gospel without any plan or unity, we quite agree with him. 
But such an address does not deserve the name, as Bishop 
Keppler thinks. But if a real homily is used, the Gospel will 
serve as a compositio loci, and it would be a pity to turn away 
the people’s attention from a part of the sacred liturgy which is 
still accessible to them. It will be easy to group the whole 
story of the Gospel round one idea, which may be instructive as 
well as practical. In a second year another feature of it may 
be chosen, and if this is done according to a plan, the whole 
Catholic doctrine will be treated. 

The rest of the book deserves unqualified recommendation. 
Several hints of the author are particularly practical, e.g., to 
preserve unity in the sermon ; to conceal the division ; to pro- 
pose only one practical resolution which ought to suit all; to 
make frequent use of holy Scripture (this applies particularly to 
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moral sermons, lest they should be taken personally) ; to use 
descriptions of the scenery given by travellers in the Holy 
Land ; to be discreet in the selection of stories; to teach in the 
pulpit the doctrine of the Church, whole and entire, but also 
without admixture of private opinions or unauthenticated facts. 
The book contains a collection of model passages from Catholic 


preachers and ascetic writings illustrating the different rules. 
L. M. 


The Incarnation. By the Rev. H. V. S. Ecx, M.A., St. 
Andrew’s, Bethnal Green ; some time Vice-Principal of Ely 
Theological College. Longmans. Cr. 8vo, pp. 288. 


TJFNHIS beautifully got-up little book is a volume of the 
i} ‘Oxford Library of Practical Theology,” and it is emi- 
nently an Oxford High Church production. The emphasis 
laid on the doctrine of the Incarnation by the leaders of this 
school is a matter for great thankfulness. On the whole, the 
doctrine of our Lord’s Person is given by Mr. Eck with great 
clearness, precision, and orthodoxy. He avoids almost wholly 
the thorny question of kévwore (though he is not perfectly sound, 
pp- 53 and 65). His theology and Church history are taken 
from Keble’s Hooker, Liddon, Gore, Bright, Forbes, and Puller, 
with a flavour of Westcott and Lightfoot, Dale and Milligan. 
With the Fathers he appears to be unacquainted, with the 
exception of St. Athanasius’s short treatise on the Incarnation, 
which is used as a text-book in the Oxford Theological 
School. For the same reason he is able to quote St. Anselm’s 
Cur Deus Homo, but no other work of the Middle Ages. He 
has never heard, apparently, of any modern Catholic theologian 
or historian. He never mentions any German theory or author ; 
nor, in fact, does he ever quote any foreigner, orthodox or un- 
orthodox, except the Lutheran Bishop Martensen (once, from a 
translation) and Mgr. Félix (once, at second hand). It would 
seem as if the author lived in a little world of his own, and 
knew nothing beyond the ordinary text-books of Cuddesdon 
and Ely. He writes pleasantly and piously, though he occasion- 
ally falls into the style rather of a sermon than of a book, and 
by aiming at too much simplicity from time to time reminds 
one of a Sunday School class even more than of a sermon. 
From the writer’s own limited point of view, the work is well 
done, and within its own limited sphere the book is even 
scholarly, because of its carefulness and accuracy. 
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It is not necessary to refer to the many places in which Mr. 
Eck attacks the Catholic Church or differs from her, as his 
views are not of his own making. But a few points may be 
mentioned. The remarks on development, quoted from Pusey 
(p. 117), are perfectly Catholic, though Mr. Eck imagines that 
they are the antithesis of the Catholic doctrine. The Catholic 
doctrine of development is nowhere more perfectly expressed and 
illustrated than in the Commonitorium of St. Vincent of Lerins, 
from which he quotes at second hand on p. 115. I say, ‘‘ at 
second hand,”’ because, if he had read the whole, he would have 
known that the little book was written two years after the 
Council of Ephesus (ante triennium), and would not have dated 
it by merely saying that St. Vincent died ‘‘ about twenty years ” 
after that Council. I strongly advise him to read that Ultra- 
montane writer in the original. 

Next, Mr. Eck should know that no ancient or medizval 
Father ever taught that our Lord’s death was a ransom paid 
to the Devil; though St. Leo, St. Gregory and (long after St. 
Anselm) St. Bernard, and many others, taught that the Devil 
was led to think that he had Christ in his power, and was 
caught by the bait of His Humanity on the hook of His Divinity. 
Mr. Eck has doubtless been misled into this ridiculous notion 
by a passage in Gore’s Roman Claims. 

Mr. Eck teaches the ‘‘ Real objective Presence,” and triumph- 
antly quotes the present Archbishop of Canterbury, to the effect 
that this doctrine is ‘‘ not unlawful” in the Church of England ! 
He says, on the other hand, quoting a common saying of his 
school, that Transubstantiation is parallel to Eutychianism. A 
little thought would have shown him that the real parallel to 
Eutychianism would be the Cartesian doctrine that the accidents 
after consecration are mere appearances. Mr. Eck’s own doc- 
trine of two unconfused substances is exactly parallel to Nestori- 
anism! That the bread and wine should remain only so far as 
their accidents are concerned, while the substance is gone, is 
exactly parallel (though the parallel must not be pushed further) 
to the Catholic doctrine that the Humanity of our Lord has no 
human personality, This is what is meant by Theodoret in a 
famous passage of his dialogues, much delighted in by Pro- 
testants, 

As Mr. Eck’s history merely repeats Robertson, Bright, and 
Puller, it is only natural for him to be unaware that any influ- 
ence was exerted by Rome against Arianism; that the Acts of 
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Ephesus make Cyril preside in the place of the Pope, and such 
like matters, for which he is wholly dependent on his authorities. 
But he might have avoided the adoption of so vague a doctrine 
as this: ‘‘ The test of a Council’s cecumenicity is its after- 
acceptance by the whole Church” (the italics are his). The 
statement is perfectly true, so far as it goes. But, what Church ? 
If he means ‘‘ all Christians,” there will have been no cecumeni- 
cal councils. If he means the one Catholic Church, he must 
accept Trent and the Vatican. If he means the ‘triple cord ” 
of Rome, Russia, and England, then he holds a view of what 
the whole Church is which the ‘‘ whole Church,” as thus 
defined, confidently rejects. If on soimportant a point Mr. Eck 
is quite satisfied with the opinion of his own coterie, and dis- 
regards that of East and West, of ancients and moderns, why 
does he care to appeal to cecumenicity for anything at all ? 


j. 


Modern Europe, 1815-1899. By W. Atison Puituirs, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 1901. 8vo, pp. xii., 575. Price 6s. 


is clear that a bold use must be made of the art of arts— 

that of omission. The author of this present volume has 
been forced to make use of this art, and has done so not without 
success. He had to deal with a great number of events, 
recorded in a vast mass of material, which, however, is only a 
portion of that which is still unknown, and much of which will 
ever remain unknown. Yet he has on the whole drawn good 
sketches of the different movements and events. He has suc- 
ceeded especially well in describing the characters of Alexander I. 
of Russia and of Metternich, as of their antipodes, Cavour and 
Bismarck. He tries to be fair in his judgments, but here he is 
not always successful, either because he had sometimes to 
collect his material at second, third and fourth hand (p. 5), or 
because his enthusiasm for liberalism in general prevents him from 
seeing that liberalism on the Continent differs widely from that 
in England. In consequence he several times makes sweeping 
assertions against what he calls ‘‘ clericalism, clerical misrule, 
all-powerful clergy,” etc. Some readers will be surprised to 
hear of the ‘‘ traditional subservience ” of Naples towards Rome 
(does he mean the Monarchia Sicula ?), or of ‘*‘ Catholic Powers” 
being alarmed by the definition of Papal Infallibility (where he 


T° any attempt to deal in a small space with a vast subject it 
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probably refers to a few statesmen and some thousands of 
people in Germany who had been baptized in the Catholic 
Church). To see a Catholic Sovereign carrying a candle in the 
Corpus Christi procession is not anything out of the way or 
extraordinary, as our author seems to imagine. The reinstating 
of religious communities in their property and rights seems to 
us, at least, to be a mere act of justice, and no sign of misrule. 
Only hatred of the mere name ‘‘ Jesuit” can explain why the 
author (like Lord Palmerston) should sympathise with the 
Radicals in Switzerland, who considered it their special privilege 
to tyrannise over their fellow-countrymen in the name of liberty. 
We have entered into these details not because they are 
typical, but because they indicate a few points which will be 
distasteful to Catholic readers, and because we regret these 
defects in a book which otherwise deserves every commendation. 
L. N. 
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Joan of Are. By L. Petit DE JULLEVILLE. Translated by 
HeEsTER Davenport. ‘‘ The Saints” Series. Duckworth 
& Co. 8vo, pp. 190. Price 3s. 


FTNHIS new volume is a valuable contribution to an excellent 
i} series. We have read it with the greatest interest, 

although so much has already been written on The Maid. 
As a concise Life of Joan of Arc, well written and well weighed, 
by a competent historian who knows his subject au fond, we 
know nothing better than this. The notes are numerous and 
learned, and the text flowing and readable. The translator has 
done her work well. An appendix gives the decree concerning 
the cause for Joan’s Beatification. When the happy day comes 
none will welcome The Maid more gladly to the altars of the 
Church than will her ancient foes. As to the supernatural 
character of her mission we cannot do better than quote the 
words of Pius II.: ‘‘ Look at the facts—the facts speak for 
themselves!” Her judges were, alas! ecclesiastics ; but as the 
Roman decree of January 27th, 1894, declares, she was con- 
demned by ‘‘the iniquitous sentence of judges who were in 


league with the schismatical Council of Basle.” 
DB. B.C. 
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A Saint of the Oratory: the Life of Blessed Antonio Grassi, 
of the Fermo Congregation. By Lady AMABEL KERR. 
Burns and Oates. 8vo, pp. 271. Price 4s. net. 


ADY AMABEL KERR, who has already drawn us a 
L charming portrait of Blessed Sebastian Valfré, now gives 
us a picture of the new Oratorian Beato, Blessed Antonio 
Grassi. The Life is one peculiarly consoling and instructive, 
for Blessed Antonio led the quietest and most humdrum ot 
lives, and never did anything extraordinary or out of the way. 
He is thus a model and a comfort to many souls who are 
inclined sometimes to complain of the monotony of their lives. 
He shows us that of the most unpromising surroundings, the 
most every-day occupations, may be made rungs in the ladder 
of heroic sanctity, and that no one need complain that God has 
not given him the opportunity of arriving at the perfect charity 
of the Saints. ‘‘ Never did young man give himself to God 
with so few occasions of heroism.” Blessed Antonio’s likeness 
to St. Philip, both in the spiritual and physical order, was most 
striking. The book is well got up, but why put the index at 
the front ? D. B. C. 


The Confessor after the Heart of Jesus. Considerations 
Proposed to Priests. By Mgr. Canon A. GuERRA. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by the Rev. C. VAN pER DonckrT. 
Herder. 8vo, pp. 165. 


A DEVOUT little book, which will be useful to young con- 
A fessors. It is somewhat foreign in tone and expression, 
and it is not always very happily translated. It is strange, 

at least to English ears, to be told, e.g., that priests ‘‘ study to 
receive approval at the examination, and then a patent of con- 
fessor,” or that the ‘‘ riddance of vice” and ‘‘ fidelity of con- 
sorts” are fruits of the Sacrament of Penance. The manuals 
of moral theology most recommended are those of Berardi and 
Melata, which are certainly not amongst the best known works. 
But, as our author says: ‘‘In this age of rushing progress it 
is foolish to believe that rules used a hundred years ago 
will do.” Not to consult certain theological reviews leads 
to the risk of ‘‘giving wrong advices” (sic). A _ useful 
paraphrase of the Apostle’s beautiful description of charity 
(1 Cor. xiii. 4 et seq.) may be commended. And, in fact, the 
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little book, in spite of the obvious defects we have pointed out, 
cannot fail to be profitable, and to stir up in the hearts of priests 
greater zeal for this most sacred and responsible office. As St. 
John Baptist de Rossi used to say, ‘‘ Hearing confessions is a 


priest’s shortest road to Paradise.” 
D. B. C. 


Eucharistic Conferences. By Pére Monsasrf, O.P. Preached 
at Notre Dame, Paris, Lent, 1884. Translated by Com- 
tesse Mary JENISON. R.& T. Washbourne. 8vo, pp. 181. 


T would be superfluous to commend, and impertinent to 
| criticise, the learned Dominican’s magnificent discourses on 
the Holy Eucharist. Our attention can therefore be con- 
fined to the translation. The translator tells us that she derived 
so much benefit from the study of Pére Monsabré’s works 
‘‘during a time of trial and difficulty following on her reception 
into the Church,” that she undertook this task that English 
readers might share her ‘‘ admiration, and reap the same harvest 
of strength and consolation therefrom.’’ And the translation 
strikes us as being quite admirably done. The fire and force of 
the original is preserved in an unusual degree, and there are 
few readers who will not feel their hearts stirred within them as 
they peruse these glowing pages on the Sacrament of Love. In 
times when vague and misty utterances, like those of Canon 
Gore, are bewildering devout Anglicans, it is well for Catholics 
to be able to put into their hands a book which deals with the 
sublime doctrine of the Church on this august mystery in so 
clear and eloquent a manner. We know of nothing to compare 
with this exposition of the miracles of Transubstantiation 
except, perhaps, the work of the late Father Dalgairns. Need- 
less to say, there is here no mere empty rhetoric, but sound and 
solid doctrine based on that of the Angel of the Schools, and 
expressed with a lucidity and power that would be hard to 
match. We earnestly recommend this book. 


D. B. C. 


Coram Sanctissimo. By Mother Mary Loyota, of the Bar 
Convent, York. Edited by Father Thurston, S.J. London: 
Sands & Co. 1900. 8vo, pp. xvi., 170. 

HESE “‘ Visits” to the Blessed Sacrament are attractive by 

Tt their beautiful and simple language, their lofty yet 

practical ideas, and their great variety. They will prove 
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of great help in the spiritual life to people in different circum- 
stances. The index gives directions which to choose. 

Thus we find headings like ‘‘ Praise,” ‘‘ Neglect,” ‘‘ After a 
Defeat,” ‘‘ After a Victory,” ‘‘ Changes,” ‘‘ Thanksgiving,” 
‘* Darkness,” ‘‘In Silence and in Hope,” ‘‘ After a Death.” A 
few of the headings might be more distinctly formulated or 
explained by another expression in brackets, e.g., ‘‘ Possumus” 
(our true strength), ‘‘ Domine, ecce quem amas infirmatur”’ (for 
the sick). L. N. 


First Confession. By Mother M. Loyota, of the Bar Convent, 
York. Edited by Father Thurston, S.J. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. trg01. Pp. xxvi., 63. 


FJNHE author dedicates this little book to the keepers of the 
i} little ones, the Holy Guardian Angels. It is, however, 
meant for the use of those who share in the office of the 
ministering Spirits, as we see from the chapter addressed ‘‘ to 
young teachers.” This proves Mother Loyola’s knowledge ot 
the nature of children at this age. Even her excellent ‘‘ First 
Communion ” is rather hard reading for the less talented children, 
although there they are supposed to be a little older. In the 
present work she means to he!p young teachers in the instruction 
of children, and we hope that all of them and a good many others 
will gratefully accept her service. Catechetical instructions as a 
rule are confronted by three main difficulties : (1) How to talk to 
children in a way that interests them ; (2) To bring the super- 
natural truths down to the level of their understanding; (3) How 
to influence their will by supernatural motives drawn from the 
lessons. Yet all these three difficulties must be overcome, or 
else the instructions will either become a bore to the children, or 
mere mechanical memory work. The little book is very instruc- 
tive in all these three respects, and if read carefully it will teach 
the teacher how to make difficult matters at the same time 
interesting, clear and practical. In all these respects it seems 
to us the ripest fruit amongst the author’s writings for the 
instruction of children. What she says of the importance of the 
manner of the Catechist deserves the greatest consideration. 
Religion ought to teach reverence ; reverence is taught much 
more by example than by word. 
Without claiming the qualities required by the editor for 
answering his question on p. x., as to how to overcome 
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children’s nervousness and shyness, we venture to suggest that 
teachers can do a great deal to inspire the little ones with 
confidence, and that the kindness and sympathy of the priest 
will be another great help. Yet the best means to overcome 
this difficulty are frequent visits of the priest to the school in order 
that he may know the children, and that the children may know 
him without being afraid of him. Many children are as much 
delighted to come to confession as their betters dread it. 
L. N. 


Nell: A Tale of the Thames. By Heatuer Bice, F.R.C.S. 
Second Edition. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1go1. 


R. BIGG has so much of the poetic faculty that we regret 

M he should have devoted it to tricking out the tawdry and 

threadbare theme of commonplace vice. Of the two men 
cast for the principal parts we scarcely know which is the more 
despicable, the brazen young cynic, or the feeble and flaccid 
sentimentalist who runs a not infrequent course of evolution by 
beginning as a milksop and ending as a scoundrel. Neither is 
there anything to choose between the female associates who so 
willingly accompany them on the road to perdition. The one is, 
indeed, some stages further advanced on the road than the other, 
but both have their feet firmly set on the downward slope of 
degradation. The story, written on this low plane of character 
and morals, has little human interest, but the narrative derives 
a certain charm from the author’s sympathy with rural nature 
and power of realising its varying aspects. The following 
passage may serve to show his use of blank verse as a medium 
for description :— 

‘* The day is done, 

And night’s soft peace comes stealing over all ; 

The sun has sunk behind the chalky hills 

Carrying a morrow into other lands, 

And yonder clouds, which in its underglow 

Were but just now all flamed and fiery, 

Have embered down to unobtrusive grey. 

The remnant rooks in ones and twos have homed 

To join the final vespers at the elms, 

And now have settled them to silent rest ; 

The martins, which some minutes since were thick 

In their last evening flight above the stream, 

Have vanished to repose ; the very wind 

Has sunk to absolute and perfect calm ; 
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No tree-top stirs, not even one dead leaf 

Rustles along the ground ; and as the day 

Draws in the lingering fringes of its vest 

Below yon deepening edge, trees, earth, stream, all 
Which only now stood at such difference 

Of colour, contrast and comparison, 

Mellow and merge into accordancy 

And harmonise to one.” 


The author, we may add, is a sufficiently practised waterman 
to write of boats and boating without the solecisms usually 
perpetrated on the subject. 


E. M. C. 


Logique (Logique formelle—Critériologie—Méthodologie). Par 
le Pere A. CASTELEIN, de la Compagnie de Jésus. Brux- 
elles : Société Belge de Libraire. 1go1. 6 fr. 50. 


ATHER CASTELEIN, in giving to the public the first 
F volume of a philosophical course which he has prepared 
in French for his pupils, deserves the thanks of all who 
may have the good fortune to read it; and, if it is a sample of 
the works—Psychology, Principles of Moral Philosophy and 
Natural Law—which are to follow, is doing a real and sub- 
stantial service to philosophy. It is true that we cannot look 
for much originality in the pages of a text-book of logic. The 
science has too long been fixed and determined to allow of 
much more than a literary embellishment, which it only too 
seldom possesses. Professor Castelein, without detracting from 
the clearness and precision which are absolutely essential to a 
work of this kind, and without being unnecessarily diffuse, has 
produced a literary work lucid and orderly in the extreme, true 
to the principles of the schools, and, where its theories are 
touched upon in order to illustrate some point of criticism or 
exposition of method, well abreast of modern science. 

It is hardly possible to compare one part of the volume un- 
favourably with another. The very examples of syllogisms are 
instructive and interesting. Yet one part—the General Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy—which precedes the Logic proper, is worthy 
of special notice. It is a proem of clearness and accuracy ex- 
pressing the nature and excellence of Philosophy, together with 
its relations to the other sciences, and particularly to Theology. 
The name Christian Philosophy is justified and vindicated as the 
true title of that system which, while entirely rational, is at the 
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same time freed from the dangers which beset the unguided 
mind investigating matters which almost surpass its power, 
and true with the truth of a certainty neither contradicting 
itself nor introducing contradictions in the sciences which it 
recognises either as its handmaidens or as its mistress. The 
style is dignified and impartial; and a careful reading of this 
portion of Father Castelein’s Logic cannot fail to be of great 
service to Catholics, and certainly would compel the respect of 
those to whom the term ‘‘ Scholastic Philosophy ” is a synonym 
for all that is antiquated and irrational. The volume is excel- 
lently printed on good paper; and, for any student of Philo- 
sophy who desires to have at hand more than the absolutely 
necessary tools of his craft, is a most useful and interesting 
book. F. A. 


La Philosophie Chrétienne de la Vie, Pensées sur des 
Verités Religieuses. Par le R. Pére TitMann PeEscu, S.J. 
Traduit de l’allemand par le R. Pére Biron, O.S,B. Two 
vols., 8vo. Pp. 15, 359 and 425. 


OM BIRON has done an excellent work in translating this 


admirable book. Father Pesch, the Philosopher of Maria 

Laach, has too great a reputation to need commendation 
from us. This book is worthy of his learning as of his piety. 
It is difficult to define it exactly. It formed the author’s 
favourite occupation during the long hours of sickness which 
formed his heaviest cross. In less than five years five editions 
of it have appeared in Germany, and this fact alone is sufficient 
proof of its value. It is eminently a work for the young. Its 
object is to help the young man to know God, to know his 
neighbour and to know himself ; to study the Christian philosophy 
of life at an age when there is too much danger of misunder- 
standing and neglecting it. These meditations are the mature 
fruit of a life of prayer and reflection ; a great thinker, a great 
savant, Father Pesch was also a great man of God. His aim 
is to save young souls from shipwreck, by placing before them 
as they embark upon life’s stormy waves those eternal truths 
which alone can guide them safe to port. This book warns 
them of the shoals and the rocks which lie hidden on every 
side, and helps them to avoid them. It teaches them how to 
reply victoriously to the cheap agnosticism of the world, and 
how to combat the passions, which are yet more dangerous foes. 
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As we said, it is difficult to describe such a book. As Dom 
Biron remarks, you imagine yourself reading on successive 
pages the profound theses and close argumentation of a work 
of scholastic philosophy, a simple page of the Catechism, an 
ascetic work of deep spirituality, a passage of the ‘‘ Imitation,” 
and maxims such as those of a La Rochefoucauld or an Abbé 
Roux. Nevertheless, this complexity does no injury to the 
unity of the book. It is, in fact, a Summa where the Christian 
will find the teachings, the warnings, and the encouragements 
which he needs at different moments of his life. It must be 
read and re-read, studied and re-studied, to be thoroughly 
appreciated, for to the hasty reader its simplicity might appear 
almost trivial, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is full of profound 
truth. 

Like a good son of St. Ignatius, Father Pesch has based his 
work on the exercises of St. Ignatius, and it is divided into four 
weeks. The first week treats of the great foundations of 
dogmatic truth and Christian morality; the second of the 
Imitation of Jesus Christ; the third deals with the mystery of 
suffering and of the Cross of Christ as the source of our con- 
solation and strength ; while the fourth is engaged with the 
glorious mysteries, and the last few chapters treat of the Church 
of Christ. 

We hope to see an English translation of this valuable work, 
though perhaps what would be even more useful would be an 
adaptation fitted to the special needs of our country, made by 
some competent pen. 

Dom Biron prefixes to his translation an admirable and 
touching biographical sketch of the holy Jesuit. We have not 
seen the original work, but the translation does not read at all 
like a translation, especially from so difficult a language as the 
German. The style is fluent and limpid, and the book most 
pleasant to read. D. BR. C. 


Truth and Reality, with Special Reference to Religion. By 
Joun Smytu, M.A. (New Zealand), D.Phil. (Edin.). . T. 
and T. Clark. Igor. 8vo, pp. 244. 


HIS little book is described as a thesis written for the 
Doctorate of Philosophy at Edinburgh, and published by 
desire of the Professors. Dr. Smyth himself modestly 

describes it as ‘‘immature,” but Professor Flint has written 
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an introduction containing much encomium, The sub-title is 
‘* A Plea for the Unity of the Spirit and the Unity of Life in all 
its Manifestations.” There is no great truth, Professor Flint 
tells us, which has been— 


‘** More neglected or violated in philosophy, religion, and the 
conduct of life in general, or with more disastrous effects. To 
what other source, for example, can we so surely trace the 
various forms of religious sectarianism, or the narrowness and 
exclusiveness of ancient civilisations, or the defects, say, of 
Greco-Roman Epicurianism, Stoicism, Scepticism, and Mysti- 
cism, or early Christian Asceticism, or Medizval Scholasticism, 
or Cartesian Intellectualism, or the Sentimentalism of the age 
of Rousseau, or the Rationalism of the first, or the Naturalism 
of the second section of the nineteenth century? Are they not 
all exemplifications of the mischief produced by disregard and 
disruption of ‘ the unity of the spirit and the unity of life in all 
its manifestations’? Or, to confine our view to British philo- 
sophy alone, has not its chief error been, throughout the 
greater part of its history, the treating of the human mind as 
a something which could be analysed into ‘ states,’ or sectioned 
into ‘ faculties,’ in such a way that the whole life and manifesta- 
tions of the spirit of man might be accounted for by mere 
aggregation and recomposition, apart from the self and self- 
activity without which those so-called states and faculties were 
inexplicable and meaningless.” 


So sweeping a statement is calculated to put one’s back up 
before commencing the work itself. But Dr. Smyth disarms 
criticism by his singleness and sincerity in the search for truth. 
He finds it somewhat after the fashion of the ‘‘ method of 
immanence” used by French neo-Kantians. The criticisms 
with which he assails Naturalism and Idealism have our full 
sympathy. But his own answer to the problem of existence 
does not strike us as the only possible one. To a great extent 
it is valid ; and to some minds it may seem the only way of 
approaching truth. But to other minds it may surely be 
absolutely repellent. They will ask not for mystical logic, but 
for plain common sense like that of Aristotle. They will ask 
Dr. Smyth for bread, and will complain that he gives them jam. 
Good it is in itself, perhaps, but not the staff of life. If it 
were necessary to approach the problems of life from this side, 
then Dr. Smyth’s vindication of the ‘‘ Spirit” and of God are 
excellent. We only quarrel with him in that he appears to 
assume that there is no other side from which to approach. 


J. 
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De Vhabitation. du Saint-Esprit dans les ames justes, 
d’apres la doctrine de St. Thomas d’Aquin. Par le 
R. P. BARTHELEMY FROGET, O.P. Second Edition. Paris: 


Lethielleux. 8vo, pp. 492. 


E welcome the appearance of a second edition of this 
work, already noticed in these pages. What could be 
better for meditation and as a help to recollection than 

the doctrine here insisted on, The Indwelling of God in the Soul? 
Lovers of St. Theresa will remember how she tells of her 
distress when a confessor said ‘‘ No” to her question whether 
God was intimately present in all His creatures, and her delight 
when she heard from a better-instructed theologian that he had 
been wholly mistaken. They will also recollect how strongly 
she speaks of the presence of God in the soul (in fact, the 
‘* Spiritual Castle” is a treatise on this very subject), and how 
much she recommends the practice of the ‘‘ prayer of recollec- 
tion,” which is nothing else than the thought of the presence of 
God within. 

We cannot, therefore, help desiring the diffusion of this 
careful theological treatment of such a _ beautiful subject. 
Devotion is to be suspected when not resting on solid grounds 
of dogmatic theology. Dogma, on the other hand, should 
always lead to great faith and charity. Such a book as the one 
before us cannot but increase solidity in piety, and we hope the 
second edition will soon be exhausted. It is not, of course, 
the most easy reading in the world, because it is theological. 
Nevertheless, it is not really beyond the comprehension of any 
educated person. How much better to meditate on the wonderful 
gifts that God gives to our souls—of grace, sonship and infused 
virtues, the seed of greater gifts in Heaven—instead of upon 
many sentimental subjects which we find plentifully in small 
books of devotion. Still, no one should undertake to read Pére 
Froget’s book who is not prepared to study as well as enjoy. 


j. 
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‘Catholic Truth Society’s Publications. 


Religion a Divine Institution. By the Rev. StepHen Eyre 
Jarvis. Catholic Truth Society, 69, Southwark Bridge 
Road, London, S.E. Price 1d. 


CLEAR and practical explanation, in eighteen pages, of the 

A eighth question of the Catechism. In popular language 

the author shows how the Creator only can be the Author 

of Religion, which, by worship, faith and obedience, binds in 
duty to God the life, mind, and will of man. 


A Letter to a Christian Lady on the Liberty of the 
Children of God. (C.T:S.) 1d. 


HOWS the value of positive religious instruction. Though 
S Abbé Hemmer writes primarily to remove the difficulties 
which inexact and ill-furnished French minds find in 
Drumont’s anti-Semitism, and the polemical tactics of Za Croix, 
his letter is just as applicable to England, where so many 
Catholics abstain from the practice of their religion through a 
confusion of ideas springing from a defective religious education. 


A New Catechism of Christian Doctrine and Practice. 
By the Right Rev. JAMEs BELLorD, D.D., Titular Bishop of 
Milevis. (C.T.S.) 4d. 

HE attempt is here made to simplify and facilitate the study, 

T' hitherto most difficult, of religion. Bishop Bellord is 

of opinion that a catechism for children ‘‘should not 
need a glossary of terms for every page.’’ Designed for use in 
the Catholic schools of Gibraltar, this catechism is now 
submitted to the test of a wider use and criticism. Its chief 
feature is that very little of it is intended to be learnt by rote, 
word for word. In the hands of a painstaking and conscientious 
teacher, the method of religious instruction here presented will 
not fail to keep up the attention of a catechism class, and to 
furnish the understanding and the heart of the little ones with 
the intellectual and moral safeguards of which they stand in 
need. At p. 16 the right rev. author favours the idea that 

Herod the Great lived ‘‘some years” after the Flight into 

Egypt. We notice that at p. 53 the answer to the question, 

‘* What is the Elevation?” runs as follows, ‘‘ The priest raises 

them up for the people to adore, and the bell rings.” The 

wording here is capable of improvement. 
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A First Confession Book for the Little Ones; A Simple 
Confession Book ; Forgive us our Trespasses. (C.T.S.) 


O her solid and helpful volume, ‘‘ First Confession,” Mother 
T' M. Loyola has added three other works now issued by the 
C.T.S. They are respectively, ‘‘ Forgive us our Tres- 
passes,” price 1/6; ‘‘A First Confession Book for the 
Little Ones,” price 1d.; and ‘‘A Simple Confession Book,” 
price 1d. Of the two latter we need only say that they 
are bright and practical. They smooth away difficulties and 
help to steady the children’s feet in the Christian’s road to 
heaven, the path of Penance.. With these two booklets any 
mother could prepare her child for its first confession. In 
‘Forgive us our Trespasses,” we are presented with a con- 
fession book for elder children. At the outset valuable 
advice is given to young teachers, who need to be impressed 
with the importance of drawing the heart of children towards the 
Good Shepherd and Physician of their souls if denominational 
education is to compensate our priests and people for the huge 
sacrifices they make to maintain Christianity in our schools. 
The chapter on ‘‘ The Devil’s Traps” is excellently treated, and 
we congratulate the talented author on the happy thought she 
has had of including the ‘‘ stories to read while [ am waiting my 
turn.” In freshness, graphic descriptions, up-to-date examples, 
and shrewd touches of human nature, ‘‘Forgive us our 
Trespasses” is no whit inferior to any of Mother Loyola’s solid 
and attractive writings. 


A Hundred Readings, intended Chiefly for the Sick. 
With a Preface by the Bishop or SourHwark. (C.T.S.) 
Price 1/- net. 


HE writer’s name is withheld, but the book bears its own 
T recommendation on its face. Clearly and devoutly 
written, it contains passages which by their poetic glow 

and heart-stirring fervour remind us of Monsignor Gilbert’s 
‘* Visits to the Blessed Sacrament,” and other passages which, 
for breadth of view and luminous treatment, especially of 
Scripture texts, have a flavour of Madame Cecilia’s exquisite 
volume, ‘‘At the Feet of Jesus.” These hundred readings 
cannot fail to bring refreshment, light and peace into many a 
sick room. They might also serve as meditations for those 
whose mental prayer in the morning means one continued battle 
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against drowsiness. To quote from the preface: ‘‘In these 
readings Christians will see great principles simply and gently 
set forth ; and they will contemplate the image of our Divine 
Master, Who will be ever before their eyes, leading them to find 
in Him the consolation of their lives, and.the model in Whose 
steps always they are to tread.” Is the revelation mentioned at 
p- 41 authentic? We have heard the story before, but the 
preacher’s name was not Bossuet. The book is printed in 
bold readable type and on good paper. 

Those who desire a handy compendium of the life and stirring 
times of Bishop Talbot, the last Catholic priest tried in England 
for Popery, the founder of St. Edmund’s historic College, and a 
witness of the Gordon Riots, cannot do better than purchase the 
C.T.S. penny life of Bishop Talbot, by the Rev. Edwin H. 
Burton. 

The C.T.S. is to be complimented on bringing out a very 
timely addition to their ‘‘ Devotional Series,” in M. S. B. 
Malins’ well-written story of St. Charles Borromeo. Clergy 
and laity will derive consolation from this penny booklet. 

The name of the writer, Fr. Gerard, S.J., is proof sufficient 
that the ‘‘ Secret Instructions (Monita Secreta) of the Jesuits” 
will be found brightly and exhaustively discussed in this penny 
publication of the C.T.S. No honest Protestant could read this 
pamphlet and continue to believe in the Monita Secreta 
concoction. 

Though late in the field, the C.T.S. penny life of ‘‘ Alfred the 
Great,” by the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, is deserving of some 
attention. Good use has been made of Sir Walter Besant’s 
‘* Story of King Alfred.” Too much space, we think, has been 
given to the question of Alfred’s early education—an insoluble 
problem. Having read this interesting life of this Catholic King, 
we are more than ever at a loss to understand how he has 
missed the honour of canonisation. 


Gregorian Mass for Solemn Feasts. Edited by a Catholic 
Priest. C.T.S. Church Music Series. Price 1d. 


HIS is a laudable attempt by a Dublin priest to familiarise 
T' our people with the ancient song of the Church. Here 
we are given in staff and sol-fa notation the Gregorian 
Mass for ‘‘In Solemnibus” (Ratisbon), the ‘‘ Pange Lingua,” and 
the Litany of the Saints as sung at the Forty Hours’ Adoration. 
Schools and confraternity church choirs will find this little 
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manual suitable as a stepping-stone to the more difficult 
Gregorian Chants. While the intrinsic worth of Plain Song will 
always be avowed by every real judge of music, what commends 
such works as the one we are noticing is the assistance they 
may prove to a distracted clergy in whose choirs figured music 
so often prevents Evodia and Syntyche from being of one mind. 
G. H. 


The Page of James the Fifth. Translated from the French 
by S. A. C. London : Washbourne. . 


TROUBLED and sanguinary page of Scottish history is 
A that which forms the background of this interesting tale 
of boyish loyalty and devotion. Orphaned by the battle 

of Flodden Field, and worse than orphaned in the subsequent 
marriages of his mother, through which he became the ward of 
her second husband, Lord Angus Douglas, the boy-king 
became the prize of contending faction, for the possession of 
which Douglases and Hamiltons warred and intrigued. The 
little page who assists him in a futile attempt to escape from the 
harsh rule of Angus is of French parentage, ason of the Sieur 
Antoine d’Arcy de la Bastie, one of the most famous of the French 
gentlemen who had previously accompanied the Regent Albany 
to Scotland. The character of the high-spirited and chivalrous 
boy is well portrayed, and the tale of his perils and adventures 
is a thrilling one. As the chosen envoy of his young master, he 
has to ride into the mountains to communicate with the 
partisans of the House of Hamilton, now proscribed and 
banished. But he is tracked and followed by the emissaries of 
his inveterate enemy, Sir Andrew Kerr Cessford, and the party 
in power are easily able to defeat the designs of which they are 
forewarned. Later on, however, the king succeeds in making 
his escape to his adherents in Stirling Castle, and one of his 
first acts is to make Francis d’Arcy a knight at the age of 
fifteen. Then followed the exile of the Douglases, against 
whom the implacable anger of the monarch continued un- 
appeased until the day of his death. Not even the intercession 
of his uncle, the King of England, could obtain mitigation of 
their sentence of perpetual banishment, and it was only in the 


reign of his successor that they were able to return to Scotland. 
E. M. C. 
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Heart and Soul. By Henrietta Dana SKINNER. New 
York and London: Harper Brothers. 1go1. 


HE opening tragedy of this interesting tale heralds some 
T' equally thrilling episodes. The hero, who narrates the 
romance of his life in autobiographical form, is the sole 
survivor of the massacre of his family in a rising of the slaves 
on their coffee plantation in Cuba. The boy, Roderic Fremont, 
grows up under the care of his Franco-Hibernian grandfather, 
De Belancour Macarty, in the settlement of French-descended 
colonists of Detroit, the modern ‘City of the Straits.” An 
interesting picture of its society is given in the days before its 
transformation into a great trading centre after the Civil War. 
In the middle of the last century the French spirit still pre- 
dominated, and the French language was still spoken exclusively 
by men of the elder generation, while French baptismal names 
and patronymics mingled strangely with those of Scotch and 
English settlers. Old-world superstitions lingered too, like that 
of the Chasse Galére, or Phantom Chase, seen in the shadowy 
outline of a boat with a man’s form crouching in the stern and 
a dog’s outlined in the prow, accompanied by the distant baying 
of the spectral hound. This vision portends death to the friends 
or relatives of those it is seen by, and is introduced several 
times in this connection in the course of the tale. Another 
belief is that a red dwarf, who appears to solicit alms, and, if 
refused, lays the churlish individual under a ban, pronouncing 
that his property shall never pass to an heir of his own blood. 
The hero’s boyish love, Alexandrine Chabert, is_ tragically 
drowned on her wedding-day, and his affections are eventually 
transferred to her younger sister, Stephanie, called Etienette. 
Their courtship is, however, postponed to the end of the story 
by many intervening accidents, including the marriage of the 
lady, and the betrothal of the gentleman to other parties. 
There is a fraudulent trustee, and a villain, his nephew, and 
co-partner in iniquity, who after marrying Etienette, goes mad, 
and has finally to be removed from the scene of action by a 
violent death, as has the innocent and lovely fiancée of the hero. 
All this, with much more, is told with grace and feeling, 
forming the skeleton of a very interesting plot. The action is 
carried on through a variety of stirring episodes, including the 
hero’s participation in the Civil War, from a somewhat over- 
strained sense of the duty of Christian forgiveness towards the 
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negro race, associated in his mind with the horror of his child- 
hood. Another exciting interlude is supplied by the race of the 
ice-boats over the frozen lake to secure the liberation of a 
runaway slave from a sailing vessel ice-bound within sight of 
the Canadian shore. A clever stratagem in the end secures the 
safety of the fugitive, and the incident is brilliantly illustrative 
of the life of the frontier town somewhere in the late fifties. 

The scene is for a time transferred to Paris, and here Roderic, 
who is throughout a fervent and consistent Catholic, is seized 
with a supposed religious vocation, and has an interview with 
Lacordaire to consult him as to the conflicting duties that claim 
him. The great Dominican decides that the grandfather, who 
is entirely dependent on his love «tnd care, must take the first 
place. 

‘*] then started to withdraw,” he goes on, ‘‘ well knowing 
how pressed he was with weightier affairs than mine. But he 
stepped after me, and, laying his hands on my shoulders, said 
impressively, as if his keen, soul-searching eyes saw in futurity 
some destiny hovering over me: 

‘** * Never forget, my child, that you are the follower of Him 
Who died for His enemies.’ 

‘*And in many troublous hours the recollection of these 
words, inspired by his prophetic vision, glowed in my memory, 
and was to me a beacon-light amid the tempests of my soul.” 
E. M. C. 


The Catholic Girl in the World. (Second Series.) By 
Wuyte Avis. London: Burns and Oates. 


OM GILBERT HIGGINS, in the preface prefixed to this 
D volume, points out that it has avoided ‘‘a terrible 
pitfall” into which many well-intentioned advisers of 
youth have fallen, in laying themselves open to the charge of 
sermonising. The wise counsels here given presuppose a 
religious foundation in the readers’ minds, and are intended 
only to build thereupon. It may be added that they are full of 
interest from the practical sense of the writer, and her power of 
conveying her thoughts in a strong and lucid form. The seven 
years that have passed since the issue of the first series of 
papers have served to show the public appreciation of their 
value, and an equally favourable reception, of which it is no less 
deserving, doubtless awaits the present instalment. It should, 
indeed, be in the hands of all who have girls to bring up, and 
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should form part of the library of every household numbering 
girls among its inmates. How much shrewd common sense, 
for instance, is contained in the following passage directed 
against what seems to those enslaved by it a very small foible, 
but what is really an indication of selfish indifference to the 
convenience of others : 


‘*There are many branches of reliableness, and not an un- 
important one is punctuality. Its opposite seems to me, at 
least in a household, to border closely upon disorder. People 
who are always ten minutes late, who put off the given moment 
for moving, who never know when meals are served or attend 
to the signal given for them, who are content that sometimes 
even their elders and betters should wait for them, are generally 
shifty, undependable characters. To go further, and speak of 
unpunctuality in the houses of others, when, for instance, you 
are paying visits, would come, perhaps, more nearly under the 
category of bad manners or lack of good breeding. But, as I 
am speaking of unpunctuality, I will say what | have to say 
about it here. As a general rule, I must admit that we English 
people do sufficiently understand what is demanded by the 
ordinary rules of etiquette and politeness not to keep our host 
and hostess waiting. But I am sorry to say that I have 
witnessed lamentable neglect on this delicate point, and, what 
seems more incredible, flagrant breaches of this kind have 
passed before my eyes unaccompanied by any sort of apology! 
Well, I can only think of one adjective with which to qualify 
such manners—always bad form in our own home, be it 
observed—and that adjective is so strong a one that I will leave 
you to supply it for yourselves.” 





Unpunctuality, too, becomes in time an incorrigible habit, 
extending to religion as well as other duties, and causing late- 
ness at all services, including even the Sunday Mass. After 
the chapters headed ‘‘ The Strong Woman,” ‘‘ The Woman of 
Culture,” and ‘‘ The Woman of Influence,” are four on ‘‘ The 
Choice of a Profession,” especially directed to girls who may 
have to earn their bread. The relative advantages and draw- 
backs of the lives of teachers, as governesses in private families, 
in foreign convents, as daily or visiting governesses, and as 
teachers in elementary schools, are skilfully treated, with full 
knowledge of the subject in its intimate details. Special and 
emphatic warnings are addressed to English girls earning their 
livelihood in continental cities on the temptations to bad com- 
pany incidental to their position, with all the evils it may entail. 
Other careers, such as nursing and postal clerkships, are 
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touched upon, and the warning is given that ‘‘literature, from 
the point of view of authorship, is well-nigh a hopeless matter.” 
It is also stated, no doubt truly, that resident governesses 
receive much smaller salaries than in former days, while employ- 
ment in this capacity is increasingly difficult to obtain. The 
final chapter, ‘‘ Strength in Weakness,” is the only one written 
from a directly religious point of view, containing thoughts 
which, having been found useful and comforting by the author 
herself, she thinks may prove no less serviceable to others. 
Like everything she writes, they bear the impress of deep 
earnestness and acquaintance with the varying needs of human 


nature. 
_ me. €. 


Fénélon: his Friends and his Enemies, 1651-1715. By 
E. K. Sanpers. Longmans. 1901. Demy 8vo. Pp. 426. 


Francois de Fénélon. By Viscount Sr. Cyres, late Student 
and Lecturer of Christ Church. Methuen. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 301. 


NLY four years ago acomplete translation of Mme. Guyon’s 
Autobiography was bestowed by some insane person upon 
the British public. Now two highly-cultured and sensible 

persons present us, at the same time, with the results of their 
study of Fénélon, in volumes of the same size, shape, and 
colour-—an accident not inconvenient to the reviewer. It is 
strange that this ultramontane archbishop should exercise so 
much fascination over many and various minds. Perhaps it is 
because he is the most interesting and sympathetic personality 
in the grand siecle of which he was one of the brightest orna- 
ments, without, in truth, being by any means one of its greatest 
men. The court of Louis XIV., even during the second half 
ot his reign, is of absorbing interest, not merely because of 
the greatness of the actors in the theatre of Versailles and 
Marly, nor only on account of the greatness of the issues 
involved in their seemingly unimportant court intrigues; but 
also because of the minuteness with which we know the 
characters, sketched by Mme. de Sévigné, or photographed by 
Saint-Simon, or portrayed by themselves in innumerable writings 
and letters. 

The former of the two books before us is admirably written. 
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It is rather a sketch than a detailed biography; but it is a 
sketch which gives a very vivid picture of the great archbishop. 
The incidental portraits of ‘‘his friends and enemies” are 
almost always brilliant and convincing, from the more elaborate 
pictures of Mme. de Maintenon and Mme. Guyon, to the 
sympathetic description of Fénélon’s relations and intimates. 
The author’s judgment on imen and on politics is sound, 
only she gets out of her depth in theological questions. 
Fortunately she touches upon them only seldom and lightly. A 
sentence like the following needs elucidation: ‘‘ Molina, who 
was originally a Jesuit, attempted to combine the two theories 
[of Pelagius and Augustine] in his treatise, ‘The Compatibility 
of Free-will with the Gift of Grace,’ but they seem to have been 
incompatible, and the Jesuits would not allow their rivals [the 
Jansenists] to preach a doctrine which, if it had no other flaw, 
was so evidently destructive to the supreme power of the 
priests” (p. 183). Does ‘‘ originally” mean that Molina was 
born a Jesuit? He certainly died a Jesuit, as everyone knows. 
The idea of his combining Pelagius and Augustine is delightful ; 
but the notion that the Jesuits would not allow the Jansenists to 
preach his doctrine is a little puzzling! Besides, what on earth 
has it to do with the ‘‘ supreme power of the priests ” ? 

The author does not evince any dislike to the Catholic Church, 
though she is prejudiced against the Jesuits, and sorry for the 
Jansenists. Catholicism excites her wonder. ‘‘ The mind of the 
convinced Roman Catholic would be a curious study, if it were 
possible to penetrate its depths” (p. 227). The writer’s own 
views are not indicated. She apparently does not comprehend 
how anyone’s belief in his own private judgment can be limited 
in any way whatsoever—a curious exaggeration of Protestantism. 
Yet submission to authority is just as necessary to human life 
as is confidence in ourselves. The only question is how to limit 
their respective spheres. Miss Sanders also considers dogma 
unimportant : ‘‘It is to be deplored that a man of such ability 
as Fénélon should have expended his powers on the ephemeral 
subjects involved by religious controversy” (p. 352). It is, of 
course, impossible to expect a non-Catholic, especially one who 
has no theological training, to understand, as Fénélon under- 
stood, all that the triumph of Jansenism would have involved. 
But at least Miss Sanders might have recollected that great ideas 
often rule the world, and that the refutation of a false doctrine, 
the correction of a false point of view, is a work worthy of the 
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greatest minds. In a Catholic country in the seventeenth 
century this was obvious to all men, and therefore they fought, 
sometimes with tooth and nail, with little dignity and less 
charity, for what they believed to be truth. 

Miss Sanders makes sensible remarks on Fénélon’s spiritual 
letters. Those on the long series of letters to Mme. de Mont- 
béron show her usual insight into character. But she ought not 
to have added that they are ‘‘a striking instance of the ener- 
vating tendency of the system of confession.” Over-direction 
is one thing, confession is another. Confession usually implies 
a minimum of direction. In fact, the necessary practical advice 
given to ninety-nine penitents out of a hundred is not commonly 
called ‘‘ direction” at all. Over-direction is a fault into which 
the French are sometimes inclined to fall. Those souls which 
crave most for sympathy are very often just those which ought to 
do without it. The necessity of standing alone may strengthen 
some souls more than corresponding with a Fénélon. Fénélon 
was by nature introspective, and his wonderful gift of sympathy 
led him to analyse others too much. Besides, he was a pupil 
of M. Tronson. If detailed direction such as his was a part 
of the regular system of the Catholic Church, it would obviously 
be necessary to multiply the number of priests by a hundred.* 

Lord St. Cyres’ book is a more ambitious one, for it dives 
deep into theology and philosophy. His picture of Fénélon 
is as much less vivid as it is more elaborate than that of Miss 
Sanders. To him Fénélon presents a character of endless 
variety and continual contradictions ; hence the reader cannot 
easily gain from Lord St. Cyres a clear idea of his hero. His 
method is also less artistic, and far less sympathetic. He 
criticises Fénélon from the point of view of the twentieth 
century, even when pointing out that he was in advance of his 
age. He does not attempt to explain Fénélon’s acts by trying 
to gain Fénélon’s point of view, but he philosophises and 
criticises from a standpoint of his own. He has a way of 
painting Fénélon’s conduct black—very black indeed at times— 
and then of faintly suggesting excuses. He consequently gives 
a map for a portrait, and a map not all of one scale. The 
minor characters are drawn in violent touches, and consequently 








* We call attention to the misprints of French sentences, e.g., ‘‘La 
Quietism” twice for ‘le Quiétisme.” ‘‘ Monseigneur de Cambrai” and 
** Monseigneur de Meaux ” are anachronisms for the simple ‘‘ Monsieur” of 
the seventeenth century. ‘‘ Monseigneur” was used of princes of the 
blood. For ‘‘ Montan” (p. 140) we should read ‘‘ Montanus.” 
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almost caricatured. One might well contrast the pictures of 
the Dukes de Chevreuse and de Beauvilliers given in the two 
books before us. But then Lord St. Cyres is given to exaggera- 
tion. Helikes strong language, such as saying that de Noailles 
became ‘‘the shambling, helpless puppet chief of Jansenism.” 
(I take this at random.) Here is his description of ‘‘ Jesuitism ”: 
‘* In its train followed all that Fénélon most detested, a reign of 
sham throughout the Church, bastard learning, bastard piety, 
stucco morals, the spirit, not so much of Macchiavelli, as of a 
theological Della Crusca Academy, that recked |reeked ?] of 
florid commonplace, and grew fat on sensuous imagery and little 
mincing devotions, on the preference to the great of the 
infinitely small.” This rather cheap style is beneath such a very 
clever and earnest man as Lord St. Cyres. Yet there are few 
of his sentences which would not gain in style by being made 
less emphatic. Another irritating fault of manner is the multi- 
plicity of quotations, whether from Fénélon, his contemporaries, 
his modern critics, or, still more, from every imaginable un- 
acknowledged source. On every page we find instances, 
sometimes many, of words in inverted commas, phrases from 
some author or other which are wholly unnecessary, French or 
Latin or German citations made noticeable by italics, continual 
literary allusions and comparisons. The whole produces a 
sense of unrest, especially when combined with continual 
metaphor (generally clever and appropriate, but tiresome by its 
persistency), and unnecessary emphasis. An impression of 
cynicism is given by the habitual fault-finding, not only with 
Fénélon, but with everyone and everything. Why, for instance, 
write thus of contrasted historical methods: ‘‘ In his conception 
of the study he belongs to the second, or predominantly literary, 
school which intervened between the bygone annalist, lover of 
isolated facts and dusty, disconnected dates, and our doughty 
modern Samsons of the Muniment Room, the heralds of that 
approaching Age of Documents, which is to divorce the writer 
from the man of research, and render History independent of 
historians ” ? Why this heavy playfulness in speaking of so very 
simple and obvious a matter? I will conclude these strictures 
with two passages for comparison : 

‘*The anti-Jansenistic polemic . . . widened more than 
ever the breach with Bossuet and de Noailles. There is a 
world of meaning in one of Fénélon’s questions to Le Dieu— 
‘Who helped M. de Meaux to die?’” ([WWote: ‘‘Le Dieu 


15 
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himself saw that the question implied that Bossuet had a great 


deal to repent of.”] (Lord St. Cyres, pp. 214-5.) 

‘* Nevertheless, it is not a serious imputation on Fénélon’s 
character for candour and simplicity that he should have 
refrained from reference to his dead opponent, or to their cause 
of conflict, during the brief period of association with his guest. 
Le Dieu was on the watch for any expression of opinion, 
personal or abstract, and the one question which Fénélon 
permitted himself regarding Bossuet—a natural desire to know 
who had consoled the last hours of the great divine—was 
tortured into an insinuation that a heavy load must have lain 
upon his conscience ” (E. K. Sanders, p. 224). 

We believe the more charitable explanation is also the more 
natural. 

It is pleasant to turn to the matter instead of the manner of 
Lord St. Cyres’ study. His view of Quietism appears to be 
perfectly sound. He sees the exaggeration of Fénélon’s 
doctrine, and yet is respectful towards the great writers, St. 
Theresa, St. John of the Cross, and St. Francis of Sales. On 
the other hand, the sketch of the History of Mysticism (pp. 90-6) 
cannot be accepted as satisfactory on account of its incomplete- 
ness. <A history which begins in the West with the introduction 
of Dionysius the Areopagite by the unorthodox Erigena, as _ if 
there had been no tenth conference of Cassian, no St. Gregory 
the Great, is not merely incomplete, it is necessarily incorrect, 
for the influence of both these writers was very great in the 
Middle Ages. Cassian supplied the food for thousands of 
followers of St. Benedict, and St. Gregory was not only a well 
for scholastic writers, but it was from him that St. Theresa 
and Balthasar Alvarez were able to gain support against those 
who doubted their lights. The idea (p. 101) that ‘‘ mysticism 
has never thriven except at periods of general restlessness and 
misery,” is wholly false. Even Bossuet was wrong in making 
all supernatural prayer a rarity (and he says that Fénélon 
agreed with him). Doubtless visions, ecstasies, raptures, 
**locutions ” are all special gifts, given by God only for special 
purposes. But the lower and ordinary supernatural graces of 
prayer (what St. Theresa calls the prayers of recollection, of 
quiet, and, sometimes, of union) are not uncommon in any age 
of the Church, in any country, under any circumstances, though 
only, as a rule, in very humble and holy souls.* 





* The doctrines of the Saints on the subject are well summed up in Za 
Vie d Union a Dieu, by | Abbé Saudreau, who gives a complete history. 
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In criticising Fénélon’s method of education of the Duke of 
Burgundy, it is well to remember that in such a case the method 
is to be adapted both to the pupil and to the teacher. Only a 
man of Fénélon’s nature, capable of exerting immense personal 
influence, and incapable of resisting the impulse to exert it, 
could have used his method with the intractable boy. His 
success was remarkable. It would probably have continued, 
had he not been exiled from the Court, and he might have made 
something of a man of the excellent but unformed material. 
But his influence, exercised from a distance through well- 
meaning friends, produced the unsuccessful result well pictured 
by both Miss Sanders and Lord St. Cyres in the pious and 
excellent prince, who got on so badly with the whole Court.* 

Neither author seems to realise how completely Fénélon’s 
views of life were dominated by his aristocratic opinions, If 
he criticised the king with an openness which seems incongruous 
and almost miraculous at the Court of Louis XIV., it was 
because the royal power rested upon the middle classes, and 
had reduced the once powerful feudal noblesse to hangers-on at 
Versailles. Bossuet, like Colbert and Louvois, belonged to the 
middle class, and his devotion to the king is almost truckling. 
If he seems, in spite of his personal excellence and piety, some- 
thing of a time-server, it came from this cause. It was as 
much a part of his life to worship the footsteps of the king, as 
to be plain Bossuet without any ‘‘de.” It was the same with 
Racine and many another. But the absolutism of the Grand 
Monarque was not so old. If the Ligue was a matter of history, 
the Fronde was within the memory of man. The Archbishop 
and Dukeof Cambrai, with his friends Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, 
had a point of contact with St. Simon in that they considered 
that the dukes ought to have a special place of influence and 
authority in the commonwealth. In the famous new Constitu- 
tion for France which Fénélon drew up with de Chevreuse, the 
people would have been unrepresented in the provincial States- 
General, while the middle class would have been in a necessary 
minority. The provincial noblesse, with the higher clergy 
(mostly of the same rank), would have ruled the provinces, 
while the councils of the constitutional monarch would have 





* Lord St. Cyres, who gives references at the foot of every page, appears 
to be unacquainted with M. Druon's interesting Histoire de l Education des 
Princes de la Maison de France. M. Druon prefers Bossuet’s method, but 
unreasonably, 
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been guided by the greater nobles who were peers. Hence it 
was that Fénélon was by nature as well as by conviction an 
Ultramontane, like his aristocratic friends. Hence it was that 
while St. Simon was a Jansenist, Bossuet was at once a pillar 
of orthodoxy like the king, and the champion of Gallican 
‘* liberties.” Yet even his moderate Gallicanism was so hard 
for him to reconcile with his solid theological and historical 
judgment, that he wrote and rewrote and never published his 
famous ‘‘Defensio.” 

It is a pity that Lord St. Cyres, who sees much of the 
absurdity of Jansenism, should have committed himself to the 
statement that the Jansenists were the salt of France. A little 
research would have shown him that France in the eighteenth 
century was teeming with holy men, who were not Jansenists. 
Even Pascal was not a saint, and the self-righteousness of Port- 
Royal spoils the savour of its starched but earnest religion. 
St. Cyran and Arnauld were very far from the humility of 
saints. But their enemies, Vincent of Paul and M. Olier, were 
saints ; and it is in their succession that the ‘‘ salt of France” 
will be found, and not among the degenerate quibblers, con- 
vulstonnaires, and miracle-mongers who formed the tail of de 
Noailles. It is probable that Lord St. Cyres is blindly quoting 
Brunetiére, who may himself be inclined to-day to moderate his 
former words. 

Again, as to the Jesuits, it will not do to take St. Simon’s 
clever caricatures of La Chaise and Le Tellier as déscriptions 
of all the Jesuits in the kingdom, who were probably for the 
most part excellent, quiet religious, knowing little about politics, 
but devoted to orthodoxy. Some of them may have been lax, 
as the propositions proscribed by Alexander VII. must apply to 
somebody, and why not to them? But of their great writers 
of the time, if Diana and Tamburini are occasionally somewhat 
easy, their principles are sound; and the rest are without 
blame, and have been praised even by the rigorous and scrupulous 
St. Alphonsus, It is hardly rash to presume that Lord St. 
Cyres is unacquainted with them. 

In conclusion, we recommend Miss Sanders’ book to those 
who wish to make acquaintance with Fénélon and his circle, 
provided, of course, that they laugh at the writer’s occasional 
lapses into theology. They will not fail to enjoy it. To those 
who have already studied the matter, we warmly recommend 
Lord St. Cyres’ more profound volume, certain that they will 
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find it worth reading. Yet with equal confidence we expect 
from the author himself mellower and simpler work in the 
future. 

J. 


The Songs of Alcaeus. Memoir and Text, with literal and 
verse translations and notes by James S. Eassy SMITH, 
M.A. Washington, U.S.A.: W. H. Loudermilk & Co. 
[London : Hirschfield Bros., 13, Furnival Street, E.C.] 





E have nothing but praise for this dainty volume. Mr. 
Easby Smith has collected together the fragments of 
Alcaeus ; given us, besides literal prose translations, 

elegant and spirited renderings into English verse. He has 
also enhanced the value of his work by a helpful introduction 
and excellent notes. 

Alcaeus is too little known to the average classical student. 
The life in ‘‘Smith’s Dictionary of Biography” seems to us 
meagre ; while, on the other hand, Mr. Easby Smith assumes, 
perhaps, more knowledge of the subject than the general reader 
is likely to possess. We therefore think it not inopportune to 
throw together a few notes on the poet, if only to serve as an 
introduction to Mr. Easby Smith’s finished essay. 

Alcaeus was a native of Mitylene, the capital city of Lesbos. 
According to the chronicle of. Eusebius, he flourished about the 
fourty-fourth Olympiad, 7#.e., about 600 B.c. We are glad to 
notice that Mr. Easby Smith adheres to the ancient tradition 
that Alcaeus was not only Sappho’s contemporary, but also he1 
lover. Aristotle's quotation is sufficiently well known, and few 
will forget the magnificent passage in which Horace associates 
them together in the under world. His phrase, ‘‘ bibit aure 
vulgus,” is perhaps unsurpassed for lyric boldness. 

The poet had two brothers, one of whom, by name 
Antimenidas, signalised himself while serving in the Babylonian 
army by slaying in fair fight a brave enemy, the champion, it 
would appear, of the opposite side. Alcaeus, too, who was 
above all things a poet and a musician, was none the less a 
warrior ; and his house was, as he tells us himself, a kind of 
small armoury provided with all sorts of weapons for offence 
and defence. 

Pittacus, one of the Seven Wise Men, lived at this time in 
Mitylene. His civil and military talents had raised him high 
in the estimation of his fellow citizens. As the sworn enemy of 
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all who aspired to be ‘‘tyrants” he had driven from the city 
Melanchrus, Myrsilus, Megalagyrus, and the descendants of 
Cleanax. On this latter occasion he was assisted by Alcaeus 
and his brothers. 

This good understanding did not last long. The inhabitants 
of Mitylene, alive to their true interests, had placed all power in 
the hands of Pittacus, whom they justly regarded as unlikely to 
abuse his authority. Alcaeus, on the other hand, had partisans 
of his own and aspired to be tyrant himself. Hence he attacked 
the government party and, above all, Pittacus, with great bitter- 
ness. His exile followed, and to this period we must probably 
refer the scurrilous poems against the tyrant, some fragments 
of which have been preserved for us by Suidas and Diogenes 
Laértius. The passage in the latter gives us an insight into 
the bitterness of Greek party strife. Alcaeus and his brother 
headed a band of exiles{who attempted to re-enter Mitylene. 
Falling into the hands of Pittacus, he appears to have been 
granted life and liberty, and from this point our information 


ceases. 

In an early campaign he—like the famous Roman minstrel 
boy—‘‘ left his shield behind him.” He also speaks of travels 
in Egypt, and no doubt Strabo is referring to some poem of his 


on the subject when he accuses him of geographical errors. 
Alcaeus wrote in the Aeolic dialect, and, as a rule, in the 
metre which goes by his name. His poems were numerous 
and must have covered a wide range of subjects. Sometimes 
he inveighs against tyranny and celebrates the expulsion of 
some despot; sometimes he sings of his warlike deeds, of 
moving accidents by flood and field, of the bitterness of exile ; 
anon, in lighter mood, he sings of wine, the Muses, Venus, 
Cupid, and young Lycus, the fair, brown-haired lad—and all 
this, says Quintilian, in chaste, concise language approaching 
in magnificence and sententiousness to the style of Homer, so 
that he well deserved the golden key given to him by Horace. 
We are tempted to linger over the translator’s notes. He 
does not mention Plutarch’s account of the lengthy discussion 
on the physiology of drinking suggested by the third fragment, 
‘*Wet your lungs with wine”—perhaps equal to the modern 
‘‘wet your whistle.” But we have been too lengthy already, 
and only hope that our readers may be induced to make the 
acquaintance of the poet himself in Mr. Smith’s scholarly 
rendering. j. C. B. 
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Immoral Legislation. Four Political Essays in Doggerel. 
By the Author of ‘‘A Treatise on the Immorality of 


Idolatry.” London: Henry J. Glaisher. gor. 


N the preface of this book we are told that on March rath, 
i 1897, the Marquis of Salisbury received at the Foreign 
Office a deputation from the Irish Landowners’ Convention. 

The deputation had come ‘“‘for the purpose of bringing to the 
notice of the Prime Minister the ruin and devastation that had 
been wrought in Ireland by Mr. Gladstone’s land legislation, 
and especially by the Irish Land Act of 1881. . . . In dismissing 
the deputation he advised them to lay their case before the 
British Public and to ‘agitate.’ . . . The present small volume 
. is accordingly put forth as a humble contribution to the 


,99 


suggested ‘ agitation. 

The purpose of the book is much wider than either preface or 
title would seem to promise; and it is much too serious to be 
accompanied by doggerel. Round the central theme there is a 
framework of political theory, clearly and earnestly expressed, 
which is of deeper moment than the theme itself. The author 
argues, and argues well, that true statesmanship should regard 


all classes of the community as members of the same body, and 
therefore as possessing a solidarity of interest in the welfare of 
each ; that the same principles of morality and justice which are 
obligatory in private life should also be observed in the public 
life of a Christian state ; but that the observance of these things 
is impossible under our present system of party-government. 
He objects to party-government because it is false in principle, 
and because it is destructive in fact. 

It is false in principle on account of ‘‘the incapacity of 
Demos to distinguish between rhetoric and statesmanship,” and 
because ‘‘ authority descends from above. It does not ascend 
from below” (p. 189). It is destructive in fact. ‘* Party Govern- 
ment invariably makes for religious persecution. In England, 
religious persecution takes a mild form, but still it is there. It 
expresses itself in secular education, with the element of 
revealed religion compulsorily and contemptuously excluded ; 
in Church Discipline Acts; in declarations against transub- 
stantiation forced by the party system into the lips of English 
monarchs on their accession. . . . In France . . . the persecu- 
tion of the religious associations. . . . In Italy [it] takes the 
form of doing everything that can possibly be done to make the 
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life of the venerable Bishop of Rome a burden to him. The 
Italian politicians do not confiscate his personal property .. . 
but they pour contempt on his monarchical rank, which is as 
essential to the efficient discharge of his episcopal functions 
‘among the Latin races of Europe as exalted rank in the English 
peerage is to Anglican bishops and archbishops ; and they have 
by sheer physical force robbed him of that temporal power 
which . . . is the indispensable complement of the kingly rank 
which has been his for nineteen centuries ” (pp. xx.-xxi.). 

There are many things in the book with which we cannot 
agree. We are more hopeful of the working of an extensive 
franchise ; we think that it will prove to be a check on the 
predominance of any particular trade or class. Yet the book 
has an abundance of striking and noteworthy ideas. If the 
author would remove the doggerel, veil his sense of personal 
loss—a loss owing to the Irish Land Acts—and arrange his 
principles into something of a system with concrete examples in 
their proper place, he would make a suggestive contribution to 
current politics. 


J. Mcl. 


The Bible and Rationalism; or, Answer to Difficulties 
in [the Bible]. By Rev. JoHn Turn. St. Louis, Mo. : 
B. Herder. 


FNHIS work is an expansion of the same author’s ‘“‘ Answer 
to Difficulties of the Bible,” which was published in 1897, 
and was reviewed, with just faintness of praise, in the 

DvusB.in REviEwW. Originally it appeared in one volume ; it has 

now been published in four parts, containing some eight hundred 

pages in all. Its main increase seems to us to be little more 
than an increase in mere bulk. In the matter of style and 
language there is certainly an improvement ; but in the essential 
characteristics which such a work ought to possess to be of 
solid value, it shows no very great advance. It may be of 
service to the large crowd of half-educated dippers into 
magazine articles ; but it cannot be warmly commended to the 
serious student. 

J. Mcl. 
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The Seale (or Ladder) of Perfection. Written by WALTER 
Hitton. With an Essay on ‘The Spiritual Life of 
Medizval England,” by the Rev. J. B. DA.carrns, Priest 
of the Oratory. London: Art and Book Company. 


T would be exceedingly out of place to praise, and still more 
| to criticise, such a familiar spiritual classic as Walter 
Hilton’s ‘‘ Scale of Perfection.” And what can we say of 
Father Dalgairns’ essay, which has been before the public for 
more than thirty years? All we can do now is to call attention 
to the re-issue of both by the Art and Book Company, and to 
state that the text adopted is that of Dom Serenus Cressy, 
O.S.B., who published in 1659 an edition modernised ‘‘ by the 
changing of some antiquated words” ; that the paper and print 
are fair ; and that the volume is light and handy. 
We notice that of the three errata, to which attention is 


called, the second has nothing corresponding to it in the text. 
J. Mcl. 


Is Christ Infallible and the Bible True? By the Rev. H. 
McIntosu, M.A. t1go1. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


TTWNHIS volume, running as it does to some 680 pages, throws 
| a flood of light upon the state of utter confusion in which 
Christians, outside the Church of Christ, are placed in 
regard to the very ground-work of Christianity. At the time 
of the so-called Reformation, the reformers threw over the 
Catholic teaching as to tradition, and fell back upon the Bible 
as the only rule of Faith. But in our days, more and more 
as the years roll by, confidence in the Bible as an unerring 
teacher is being lost by those outside the Church. And so the 
descendants of the reformers are groping about helplessly in 
the darkness—tradition gone, Bible going—some lapsing into 
rationalism and unbelief, others clutching at the old dogma of 
tradition, wildly protesting that they had never given it up. 

Mr. McIntosh, in the work we are considering, amidst the 
general rout, turns to face the foe, and undertakes, within the 
compass of a single volume, to restore the old status of the 
Bible as the sole rule of faith. 

‘‘The doctrinal position on which I take my stand as to 
Scripture, and for the defence of the Christian faith against 
both Rationalism and Scepticism, is that the Bible is the Word 
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of God—true, trustworthy, and of Divine authority, and the 
Divine rule of faith and life —or the truthfulness, trustworthi- 
ness, and Divine authority of all Scripture as originally given, 
when properly interpreted, in the sense God intended, within 
the reasonable limits of language and literary usages.” 

So does our author lay down his thesis, and refers to it as a 
‘middle position” between extreme views. He apparently 
looks upon it as something quite original, and would no doubt 
be surprised to hear that it is the ordinary teaching of the 
Church. Having thus taken up his position, he proceeds 
vigorously to make it good, disposing briefly of the teaching 
of such men as Wellhausen, Kuenen, Reuss, Ritschl, Schultz, 
and Harnack, as he goes along. 

We cannot honestly say we think Mr. McIntosh will appreci- 
ably affect the Biblical position of the day. Mr. McIntosh’s 
views as such are valuable simply in proportion to the weight 
of the arguments he brings forward in support of them. His 
thesis has been before the world for centuries. If Wellhausen’s 
teaching is inconsistent with it, Wellhausen will have to be 
disposed of in a more thorough way than that by which our 
author has attempted to dispose of it. So of Kuenen and 
the rest. 

The fact is this volume is neither one thing nor the other. It 
is not a mere work of devotion. As a scholarly publication, we 
cannot seriously consider it. To us it is a sign of the sense of 
uneasiness{and insecurity existing so widely throughout the 
Christian world, an insecurity which is sure to continue to exist 
in all serious and thinking minds outside the Church of Christ. 

J. A. H. 


Bible Studies. By Professor DeissMAnNn. Translated into 
English by ALEXANDER GRIEVE, M.A. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 


HIS is a scholarly volume, containing seven essays on 
Ty subjects relating to the Bible. Two are upon the history 
of the language of the Greek Bible; one discusses the 
Greek transcriptions of the Tetragrammaton ; the first is entitled 


” 


‘* Prolegomena to the Biblical Letters and Epistles. 
Extending to some fifty-nine pages, the first essay is most 
interesting and suggestive. It is true, we cannot quite agree 
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with the conclusions of the learned writer, but it seems to us 
that his study of the question cannot fail to clarify the ideas of 
the reader on the general subject of letters and epistles. Dr. 
Deissmann’s point is that ‘‘ the letter is older than literature.” 
As the words of a dying father to his children are not a speech, 
so a letter of a sage to his confidential pupils is not an essay. 

Following up this idea, our author distinguishes between the 
letter properly so called, and that which later on developed into 
a regular form of literary composition—the epist/e. He thence 
proceeds to examine various specimens of letters and epistles 
handed down from of old, as Cicero’s letters, and the epistles of 
Aristotle, Epicurus, Seneca, etc. 

Finally, he comes to the New Testament’s epistles, laying 
down that, ¢.¢g., the Catholic epistles and that to the Hebrews 
are literary letters, or epistles properly socalled ; whilst most of 
St. Paul’s are genuine letters. 

I cannot bring myself to hold that there is any such real 
distinction between the letter and epistle, as our author would 
have us believe. It seems to me that the letter bears the same 
relation to the epistle that the ballad of the primitive bard does 
to the poem. If you take an obvious case of a confidential 
letter written by a husband to a wife, it seems, it is true, very 
different from, say, one of the epistles of Horace; but if you 
turn to many other compositions of an epistolary character, it 
will prove a very difficult task to get authorities to agree as to 
the category to which they belong. Professor Deissmann would 
apparently classify the Epistle to the Ephesians as a genuine 
letter. And, indeed, it would seem to stand in the same category 
as the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, or Philippians. 
But then, on independent grounds, it has been declared by 
many competent men to be an encyclical letter, not a letter, as 
Professor Deissmann would say, properly so called. 

The question is one deserving of careful consideration ; and 
the Professor’s paper cannot fail to interest the student. The 
same may be said of his other essays, all of which will repay 
perusal. 

In conclusion, I may say that the translation has been 
admirably done by Mr. Grieve. 

j. A. &. 
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The Old Testament and the New Scholarship. By J. P. 
Peters, D.D. Methuen & Co. 


HIS book contains a good deal of useful information regard- 
|" ing the Bible as seen from the modern critical point of 
view. There is nothing new in it ; and there are many 
things contained in it with which we are not in sympathy ; but, 
on the other hand, it contains much that is old put in a new 
and striking way. It will probably appear more interesting to 
the reader as he advances through its pages. 

It appears to me that in these latter days scholars of the 
first degree have got rid of that narrow prejudice which cannot 
see the absurdity of charging idolatry and such things against 
the Catholic Church. Dr. Peters I cannot look upon as 
possessed of a scholarly mind which rises superior to mere 
sectarian bigotry. He is not a man of the stamp of Sanday, 
Driver, Kirkpatrick, or Briggs ; otherwise, some of the grotesque 
statements of second-rate Protestant controversialists could not 
find a place in his work. 

Is Dr. Peters honest when he writes (p. 42): ‘‘ The final 
theological assertion of this doctrine on the part of the Roman 
Catholic Church did not take place, it is true, until the latter 
half of the nineteenth century ”—till the promulgation of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. The doctrine is that 
“* Jesus is the son of the great goddess, the Queen of Heaven” 
—‘‘the deification of the Virgin”? Is Dr. Peters making a 
charge which he really believes to be true when he accuses the 
Catholic Church of deifying the Blessed Virgin? It must be 
presumed that in making this and similar charges throughout 
the volume he is really in earnest. My readers will be able 
themselves to decide how far such a state of mind can be said 
to be scientific, or scholarly, or critical in any real sense. Such 
statements would be impossible in a man possessed of that 
clear, logical, judicial, and honest mind essential in the true 
higher critic. 

j. A. Hf. 
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Tetra-Evangelium Sanctum juxta Simplicem Syrorum 
Versionem ad fidem codicum. Massorae editionum 
denuo recognitum. P. E. Pusey and G. H. Gwiiuiam. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


LL who have seriously worked at the text of the New 
Testament will know the importance of the Syriac versions. 

In the Gospels they have a unique interest, in that they 

are written in the language that most nearly approximates to 
the language spoken by our Lord. So that, translations 
though they be of our Greek Gospels, still there can be no 
doubt that they often present the constructions and turns of 
expression, and modes of thought, and at times even the very 
words of our Lord’s preachings. There are three or four 
Syriac versions of the New Testament, and of all of them the 
great Syriac Vulgate, commonly called the Peshitta, or Simple 
Version, is the most important, for it has been the New Testa- 
ment of the Syrians certainly since the fifth century. It was 
first printed at ‘Vienna in 1555. Since then several editions 
have appeared, but they all are practically little more than 
reprints of the first, only slight recourse having been had to 
MSS. Thus a critical edition of the Peshitta New Testament 
has long been one of the most urgent needs for the scientific 
study of the text of the New Testament. This work, so far as 
the Gospels are concerned, was taken in hand by the late P. E. 
Pusey (son of Dr. Pusey), and after his death it was carried on by 
the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 
The result of their labours has just been published by the 
Clarendon Press, in a crown 4to volume of 600 pages. On the 
right-hand pages stands the Syriac Gospel text, in somewhat 
small Jacobite characters, vocalised after the Jacobite method of 
inserting the Greek vowels. Confronting it is a Latin trans- 
lation, based apparently on the Vulgate, but made to represent 
the Syriac as closely as possible, the proper names being 
absolutely transliterated. Thus the Latin presents a rendering 
so literal as to enable students unacquainted with Syriac to use 
the Peshitta, at any rate for all ordinary purposes. Of course 
the real importance of the book lies in the critical apparatus, 
which will enable textual critics in future to use the Peshitta 
with certainty and precision. No fewer than forty-two MSS. 
have been collated by the editor in whole or in part, and on each 
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page the particular MSS. are indicated on which that portion of 
the text is based; there are seldom fewer than sixteen authorities, 
and often more. Some of these MSS. date from the fifth 
century, several from the sixth and seventh ; some of them are 
of Jacobite origin, some of Nestorian, while some go back to 
the undivided Syrian Church. Thus it is evident that in so far 
as they agree, they give us the Peshitta text of the fifth century. 
The editor assures us that the net result of his investigations, 
as here to be found, is to establish, beyond all controversy, the 
fact that the Peshitta text has been preserved with extraordinary 
fidelity from the fifth century to the present day, the variants 
being, as compared with those of the Greek and Latin MSS., 
few and unimportant. ‘‘ The text of the Editio Princeps of 
1555 is almost identical with that current at the time when our 
MSS. were written” (¢.e., in the fifth and sixth centuries). This 
is a most important result, as it shows that the traditional 
printed texts (and especially the cheap hand edition in Nestorian 
characters issued in 1886 by the American Mission at Urmia) 
may be relied on, as on the whole accurately preserving the 
text. But when we descend to the afices, the editor tells us that in 
a certain number of passages it has been possible to correct the 
printed text ; this fact is merely stated in the preface; it is a 
serious oversight that no list of such passages has been supplied. 
Nor has any attempt been made to group the MSS. or to 
indicate their relationships. Of course anyone can discover all 
these things for himself from the apparatus; but considering that 
the editor must have all such information ready at hand, there 
seems a want of practicality in withholding it ; to leave others 
to go over the ground again is to retard the work of the world. 
The ultimate verdict is that ‘‘ the Peshitta version of the Gospels 
has not been corrupted in later times; but, on the contrary, 
whatsoever variations it exhibits from the Greek date from a 
most remote antiquity.” 

Concerning the date of the Peshitta there is much controversy. 
Two MSS., called respectively, the Curetonian and the Sinaitic. 
contain variations of a form of the text fundamentally the same 
as the Peshitta, but differing considerably in detail. The 
question in debate is whether these two MSS. represent an 
earlier stage of the text than the Peshitta, or are corrupt 
derivatives fromit. The latter view is held by Gwilliam, and by 
Burgon, and Miller, and the defenders of the Greek Textus 
Receptus in general ; and these would place the Peshitta in the 
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second century. But the more common view, among Syriac 
scholars and New Testament textual critics alike, is that the 
two MSS. preserve the remains of an older Syriac text, and 
that the Peshitta is a revision made by the help of Greek 
MSS.—analogous to St. Jerome’s revision of the old Latin New 
Testament. Hort was prepared to place this hypothetical 
revision about the year 300, thus dating our Peshitta from Ante- 
nicene times, though such an early date for the Peshitta was 
the chief difficulty in the way of his own theories as to the 
history of the New Testament text and the manner of going to 
work to recover it in its purity. For the Peshitta contains clear 
traces of what are technically called Antiochian readings, and 
was evidently based on Greek MSS. containing a text of the 
same type as the Textus Receptus. Thus, as was said at the 
Oxford Debate of 1877, the Peshitta has been the sheet anchor 
of the defenders of the Greek Textus Receptus—(which, it may 
be worth observing, is by no means the same type of text 
as is presented by the Latin Vulgate). The discovery within 
the last dozen years of the Sinaitic copy of the Gospels and of 
Tatian’s Diatesseron in Arabic, has rendered possible a much 
clearer understanding of the conditions of the problem than was 
within Hort’s reach. It has appeared much more clearly than 
before that the Gospel citations made by Aphraates (¢. A.D. 340) 
agree with the old Syriac rather than with the Peshitta; and it 
has been noticed that the Armenian and Georgian Gospels, 
based on the Syriac version current at the beginning of the 
fourth century, also represented an Old Syriac type. In short, 
the evidence in favour of the Old Syriac has been steadily 
growing with the discovery of fresh materials. St. Ephraim 
alone stood in the way; his Gospel citations, as Mr. F. H. 
Woods showed in an elaborate article in the Oxford Studia 
Biblica, revealed unmistakable Peshitta readings. So the 
matter stood, until Mr. F:; C. Burkitt, in a happy moment, 
bethought himself of examining the citations as they stood in 
the early MSS. of St. Ephraim’s works. To his surprise he 
found that they had been systematically assimilated to the 
Peshitta by the editors of the great Roman edition (1737-1743), 
but that in the MSS. they show clear signs of being from an Old 
Syriac text. Within the past few weeks Mr. Burkitt has pub- 
lished in the Cambridge Zexts and Studies a detailed examination 
of ‘‘ St. Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospel.” Ofthe general 
outcome of the investigation there can be little doubt; the 
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agreements with the Peshitta against the Old Syriac are few 
and trivial ; those with the Old Syriac against the Peshitta are 
(comparatively) many and striking. It seems that Burkitt has 
convincingly shown that St. Ephraim’s New Testament was not 
the Peshitta, but some form of the Old Syriac. Whether it 
was the ‘‘separate” Old Syriac Gospels or the harmonised 
Diatesseron of Tatian that he (and Aphraates) employed, is a 
further question which need not trouble us now. The only 
point with which we are concerned is the fact that St. Ephraim’s 
supposed testimony to the Peshitta has been eliminated, and 
with it all evidence of the existence of the Peshitta in the fourth 
century. We thus are free to place the Peshitta revision of the 
Old Syriac as late as the beginning of the fifth century ; and Mr. 
Burkitt points out that in the Life of Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa, 
A.D. 411, it is stated that he translated the New Testament 
from Greek into Syriac. Hitherto it has been thought im- 
possible to connect this statement with the Peshitta, because of 
St. Ephraim’s supposed familiarity with the latter. Now, how- 
ever, Mr. Burkitt believes that we have in this passage what 
Dr. Hort’s opponents have always been calling for—some 
historical record of the revision he postulated for the text of 
the Syriac New Testament. 

This note will have shown what interesting problems surround 
the Peshitta Gospels, now for the first time adequately edited ; 
and how much progress has of late been made towards the 
solution of these problems. The new Oxford Zetraevangelium 
will, of course, be in the hands of all Syriac scholars; but, in 
the Latin translation it supplies, it will be indispensable to all 


students of the text or the exegesis of the Gospels. 
E. C. B. 





The Ethiopic Contendings of the Apostles. Vol. II. The 
English Translation. By A. E. Watiis Bunce, M.A., 
Litt.D., F.S.A. London: Henry Frowde. 


Per ping literature, both Jewish and early Christian, 
and the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles in particular, 

have of late been attracting considerable interest among 
students of historical theology. It has come to be felt that 
although the great mass of this literature is pure romance, 
still it is of considerable value ; not so much on account of any 
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grains of authentic tradition or of true history that can be sifted 
out from the great heap of fiction, but because historical 
romances and religious novels reveal the ideas, beliefs, prac- 
tices of their writers, and reflect the tone of mind, and ethos 
prevalent in the circles for which they were written. And so 
the cycle of Greek and Latin Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles is 
in process of being critically edited with infinite pains at the 
hands, first of Lipsius, and now of Max Bonnet, and will soon 
be completed. But it was natural that a literature so popular 
in character should be translated (often very freely) into the 
Oriental tongues, Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and so it was. And these Oriental forms and adaptations of 
the stories are gradually being edited and translated into the 
European languages. And so the handsome volume before us, 
with its 700 pages quarto, contains the English of the Ethiopic 
versions of the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles: a similar 
volume of Ethiopic texts had preceded it by a couple of years, 
but this has not reached us. The editing of the texts, and 
the making of the translation are both the handiwork of that 
indefatigable Oriental scholar, Dr. Wallis Budge, keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, who 
has made accessible to non-Orientalists so many important 
works in all the chief Semitic languages. 

The first half of the present volume is not new; it is sub- 
stantially the same, but from better MSS., as the ‘‘ Conflicts of 
the Holy Apostles,” translated by Malan, thirty years ago. But 
the lengthy Acts of Peter and of Paul, which occupy the second 
half of the book, are almost wholly new. Dr. Budge adopts 
Professor Guidi’s view of the origin of the Ethiopic Acts, that 
they have passed through the following series of translations : 
Greek to Coptic ; Coptic to Arabic ; Arabic to Ethiopic. Dr. 
Montague James, however ( Anecdota Apocrypha II. ), is disposed 
to believe that in some cases the original was Coptic, and passed 
into Greek on the oné hand, and into Ethiopic on the other. It 
would be impossible to attempt to characterise the contents of 
these Acts. Indeed they differ from one another very widely. 
Some contain fine passages of elevated religious and ethical 
teaching ; but much is mere fairy tale of a grotesque character. 
For all that, the stories are interesting from many points of 
view, and will well repay perusal, provided they are read with 
the full understanding that in no sense at all are they historical. 

Dr. Budge explains that the cost of production of these two 

16 
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expensive volumes was defrayed by the late Marquis of Bute, at 
whose death ‘‘ students of many branches of Ecclesiastical and 
Oriental Research lost a learned colleague, a sympathetic friend, 


and a generous patron.” 
E. C. B. 


The Church of Christ the same for ever. By D. E. 
McErtang, S.J. St. Louis: Herder. 


from the earth He sent men to continue His work of 

salvation. That they, too, might save the world (the 
Lord working withal), He gave ¢hem alone power which only He 
could give. In these pages the reader will find placed together 
the words in which Christ gave these powers, and ordained that 
they should last to the end of time, and reach out with as much 
security as if exercised by Himself, to ‘‘ every man that cometh 
into this world.” G. H. 


ie CHRIST came to save the world. On His departure 


The Dominican Tertiary’s Daily Manual. By the Very Rev. 
Father JoHN Proctor, S.T.L. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. ts. 6d. 


ik this handy and beautifully printed book rules are given that 
apply to members of the Third Order, living alone or in 
their own families in the world, whether they are members 

of a Chapter of Tertiaries or not. Father Proctor’s preliminary 
remarks on the ‘‘ Origin” and ‘‘ Object” of the famous 
‘« Militia of Jesus Christ” will be read with interest. We find 


” 


at p. 12 ‘‘practice”’ where we should expect ‘‘ practise,” and 
the ‘‘bayonet point,” on p. 13, looks uncommonly like an 
anachronism. G. H. 


Life of the Very Rev. Felix de Andreis, C.M., First Superior 
of the Congregation of the Mission in the United States. 
Freiburg: Herder. 


N the publication of this interesting narrative two bishops 
have had apart. Bishop Rosati, first bishop of St. Louis, 
and a fellow worker of Fr. de Andreis, wrote the life, to 

which Dr. Kain, Archbishop of St. Louis, now adds a luminous 
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introduction. The book appears opportunely, when the work of 
collecting evidence intended to prove the heroic sanctity of 
Father de Andreis is being strenuously taken up. The subject 
of this biography will be found to have been a man endowed 
with eminent intellectual ability, and a most amiable disposition ; 
but still more remarkable for his supernatural gifts. He was a 
poet, a finguist, a theologian, and an apostle. Father de 
Andreis was the pioneer of Catholic education west of the 
Mississippi. The study of this life will be of benefit to all 
classes of Catholics. 
G. H. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles 
of St. Peter and St. Jude. By the Rev. CHaRLeEs 
Bicc, D.D., Rector of Fenny Compton, Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Oxford. (The International Critical 
Commentary.) T. & T. Clark. 1g01. 8vo. Pp. 353. 


HE newly-appointed Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Christ Church is to be congratulated upon the excellent 
work which is the first to bear his new title. The com- 

mentary before us is full of good sense and scholarship. Of the 
explanatory notes on the text, it is only necessary to say that 
they appear to be practical and not too long; to estimate them 
as a whole would not nearly entail a long criticism, but would 
be unfair—in short, a lengthened study of them. It is to the 
introductions to the three Epistles that the reviewer naturally 
turns. Dr. Bigg’s characteristics are originality and sound 
sense. : 

Of the former, a good instance is his method of contrast- 
ing St. Peter and St. Paul. They represent two classes of 
men, two tendencies in the Church of all ages, the mystical 
and the disciplinary. No doubt Dr. Bigg pushes the contrast 
much too far. No doubt he contrasts the two types in an 
impossibly hard manner. But this is perhaps intentional for 
the sake of the emphasis and sharpness of outline of which 
he is fond. He believes that St. Peter and St. Paul con- 
tradicted each other, the latter wilfully, yet he obviously 
believes in the inspiration of both. The antitheses are not 
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really beyond all conciliation.* The view, however little one 
may accept it, is stimulating as Dr. Bigg expresses it. 

By sound sense, an excellent example is to be found in 
Dr. Bigg’s habit of putting gently aside the mountainous 
rubbish of German speculation, for instance as to the de- 
pendency of Peter on the Pauline Epistles. He sees clearly 
that much ingenuity has been wasted in Paul’s definite result. 

The examination of the history of early persecutions, with 
a view to determining the date of St. Peter, is excellent. 
Dr. Bigg concludes that : 


‘* If we recall the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 

and of the Apocalypse, it seems quite clear that Christian 
blood had not been shed in any formal systematic way by 
the Roman Government at the time when St. Peter wrote 
(p. 31-) 
PL The reader who will consider the Rescript of Trajan, the 
way in which Tacitus speaks of the Neronian persecution, 
the language of the Apocalypse and even of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, will feel that the First Epistle of St. Peter 
must come in point of date before them all. At the time 
when it was written Babylon had not yet unmasked all its 
terrors, and the ordinary Christian was not in immediate 
danger of the tunica ardens, or the red-hot iron chair, or the 
wild beasts, or the stake.’ 

This view seems far preferable to that of a Ramsay, 
who places 1 Peter about 80 a.p., prolonging the life of St. 
Peter till that date, contrary to all ancient authority. 

Dr. Bigg defends the authenticity of all three Epistles. 
He gives some ingenious reasons for supposing that 2 Peter 
is prior to Jude, and not vice versa. 

Among much else that is most interesting we will content 
ourselves with drawing attention to the following suggestions : 


‘*That the whole of the later Peterine literature owes its 
origin to 2 Peter i., 15; these words gave the busy army of 
inventors the suggestion and the name for their works of 
imagination. If this view is tenable, we have here again a 
remarkable proof of the authority of our Epistle in very early 
times.” 


A few criticisms may be added. St. Cyprian died in 258, 
not in 357 (p. 203). ‘* The units Babylon, and the Elect 


*Dr. Bigg himself sets out eens the datum: ‘‘ That the Amalie ani 
ing of the two Apostles was identical we know on indisputable authority, 
that of St. Paul himself.”” (Gal. ii. 6.) 
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Lady,” is the question-begging title of one section. For St. 
Peter concludes his first Epistle with a salutation: ’AowdaZerac 
ipdc f év BaBudwve ovvexdexth, kai Madpxoc 6 vide pov. Dr. Bigg 
follows Bengel and Alford in seeing here a charming domestic 
picture— ‘‘ The Apostle’s wife and his adopted son.” It is 
not necessary to treat the lady also as a figure of speech 
(p. 77). What lady? There is no lady mentioned. Dr. Bigg, 
like all sane commentators, takes Babylon as a metaphor 
for Rome. The great majority of commentators, he says, 
take the words # éy also metaphorically of the Church in 
Babylon” (p. 197). Where on earth is»the metaphor ? 
Dr. Bigg explains: ‘‘'H évy BafvAdu is a complete phrase, and 
means ‘The woman in Babylon.’” ‘‘We are not to supply 
éxkAnoia or any other word.” In English, no doubt the 
feminine is only used of women, ships, or cats. ‘‘She, who 
is in Babylon” most naturally to us means ‘‘ The woman, 
cat, or ship who is in Babylon.” Yet even in English it does 
not necessarily mean a lady, as it might mean a little girl, or 
a cat, or a ship, or even a mare. But in Greek the full 
meaning of ‘H éy BaBvid is ‘‘ The feminine person or 
thing in Babylon.” There is absolutely no metaphor involved, 
whether it means a woman, a street, a virtue, or anything else 
of the feminine gender. Dr. Bigg is right that we need not 
supply a definite word. But we must supply a sense. ‘‘ The 
fellow-elect ” is clearly either a person, or a set of people. The 
‘*fellows” are not persons but Churches—the communities of 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia. It is natural 
to suppose that this ‘‘fellow-elect” is not a person, but a 
community. The words ‘tin Babylon” make us certain of it. 
Now not only éxxAnoia is feminine, but so would any other 
word for a Christian community necessarily be, if we can think 
any other at all probable. ‘There is no metaphor when a Greek 
calls a community, or a city, or an assembly ‘‘ she.” If Dr. 
Bigg was a German or a Frenchman, he would not have dropped 
into this pit-fall. Let us hear the rest. 


‘The sister-wife whom St. Peter led about with him must 
have been a well-known and well-loved personage in many 
places. Clement of Alexandria had heard that she died a 
martyr-death before her husband. There is no reason for 
doubting his story; and if it is true, it implies that she had 
been not only the companion, but the active assistant of her 
husband. She was one of the heroines of the primitive Church, 
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and would hold a far higher position in the eyes of men than 
Pheebe, or Priscilla, or Evodia, or Syntyche, or those other 
good women who laboured with St. Paul, etc.” 


Only unfortunately Dr. Bigg has forgotten Matt. xix. 29. 
St. Peter said: ‘‘ Behold we have left all and followed Thee,” 
and he received a blessing and a promise for having left 
all, including wife! Did he change his mind later on, and 
renounce the blessing and promise? As to the sister-wife 
(1 Cor. ix. 5), this translation spoils St. Paul’s sense. He 
means: ‘‘ Barnabas and I might allow holy women to accom- 
pany us and minister to our wants, as Cephas and the Lord’s 
brethren do, following the example of Christ, unless you 
think that only we two are forbidden to give up working.” 
Surely we cannot think St. Paul meant that he might have 
charged the Corinthians with hotel bills and dressmakers’ bills 
for his wife as well as for his own keep—apart from the con- 
nection with the next sentence being destroyed. Anyhow 
acedgoyy yvvaica does not naturally mean a ‘ sister-wife,” which 
is a cumbrous and, I think, impossible phrase in Greek, unless 
divépec &eXgoe Must or can be translated ‘‘ brother-husbands,”’ 
and ayvépec "AOnrvaioe ‘‘ Athenian-husbands,” and arépec afedpor Kai 
marepec ‘‘brother-husbands and father-husbands.” The Greek 
Fathers may be supposed to have known Greek, but it never 
entered their heads to suggest that acéAodn yvry meant a 
Christian wife.* 

Still less did any ancient writer ever dream of translating 
} évy BaBvidue ‘*my wife at Babylon.” But suppose that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury should write to the Protestant 
Episcopal Churches of the United States, Canada, and New- 
foundland, ‘‘She who is at Lambeth sends you her kind 
regards,” and suppose that he was clearly understood to refer 
to the archiepiscopa, his consort, would not the Western churches 
assume that the archbishop was away from home?  Other- 
wise he would say ‘‘ She who is here with me.” But if St. 
Peter was not at Babylon, he could not know his wife sent 
her salutation ! 


*Clement of Alexandria actually explains adé\¢y to mean ‘‘as a sister,” 
z.e., ‘not as a wife.” Theodoret, Theophylact and Oecumenius explain of 
pious women, as Clement does, who could teach in the gynaecaea without 
suspicion. Similarly the Latins, Tertullian, Augustine, Jerome, Ambro- 
ciaster, Pelagius (so-called) Primasius. (See Cornely zx loco.) There is no 
alternative suggestion to be found in the ancients. 
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Finally, if St. Peter really took a wife about with him, I fear 
we must presume that his labours were not very fruitful. It 
is not upon record, I understand, that a married missionary 
has ever made any converts. 

All this is about a simple detail. We heartily recommend 
the critical portion of Dr. Bigg’s book to those who study 
the sacred text. 

}. 


Théorie de l’Ordre. Par Jutes Derarosse. Paris: Librairie 
Plon. t1go1. Pp. 397, xix. 


HIS work appears to be very @-propos, now that the per- 
T' secution of the Religious Orders has invested French 
matters with an unusual amount of interest. We can 
heartily recommend it to our readers, and can assure them that 
they will reap both pleasure and profit by its perusal. 
The author, M. Delafosse, is an authority on French political 
questions, seeing that he has sat for more than twenty years as 
deputy in the French Parliament. He is a thoroughly patriotic 
Frenchman, but, unlike so many of his countrymen, his patriotism 
does not lead him to see everything couleur de rose in the actual 
state of the French fatherland. 

In the introduction he unfolds the object and plan of his 
work. He discounts the Jingo speeches of the political char- 
latans who rule the destinies of modern France. French 
statesmen still persist to speak in the language of Napoleon, 
and will not see that the France of to-day is but a shadow of 
her former self. 

He proceeds to describe, in a telling manner, the appalling 
decadency of his country—her corruption at home and loss of 
prestige abroad. He utters these unpalatable truths, not 
because he glories in the shame of his country ; but, like a wise 
physician, he exposes the disease from which the country is 
suffering, in order that the proper remedies may be found and 
applied. 

The particular disease from which France is suffering is a 
‘* chronic derogation from the rules which establish or preserve 
order,” and the object of the present work is to set forth the 
rules of order, such as they have existed in every healthy and 
well-governed state, and such as they must exist in France, if 
she is to become herself again. 
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The work is, in fact, a treatise on government, considered 
especially from a French standpoint. The author passes in 
review the actual state of the various branches of the govern- 
ment—the elective, legislative, and executive powers—and shows 
that throughout them all corruption and incompetence reign 
supreme. In the administrative bodies, and public services, the 
same story is to be told. ‘‘ The army is falling to pieces, and 
justice is sold.” 

If we have any fault to find with this work, it is that the same 
ideas are occasionally repeated, though always in a different 
manner. The author humbly protests that he has nothing new 
to say, no new theories to propound, but he certainly does put 
old truths in a very telling way, and expresses them often in 


very forcible and original language. fod 


L’Action du Clergé dans la Réforme Sociale. Par Pau 
LaAPEYRE. Paris: Lethielleux. 


it the January number of this REVIEW was a notice of the 


Abbé Millot’s work: Que faut il faire pour le peuple? 

The present volume, by a Catholic journalist, forms its 
counterpart, and the two books in their antagonism explain one 
another. Though both profess to conform to the social 
teaching of Leo XIII., neither have caught his spirit ; and both 
are far from calm, clear judgments, from the golden mean, from 
the sobriety of true science, and the sense of true history. 
Thus from both we get the impression of a great blunder or 
scandal, because the Church according to the one writer forbad 
honest interest in the Middle Ages, and because according to 
the other, she permits dishonest usury now. M_ Lapeyre’s 
views on history are indeed peculiar. Not merely the eighteenth 
century, but the sixteenth and the seventeenth were miserable 
periods of decay ; among the causes of the Reformation was 
the fact of the workmen (Janssen and Abbot Gasquet 
notwithstanding) being poor and abandoned; the Pharisaism 
that put our Lord to death was nothing else than economic 
individualism ; if the army in any country is in a bad state of 
discipline, it is because religion there is a false one or 
ill-practised ; Gallicanism has constantly gained ground during 
the nineteenth century in spite of Pius 1X. and Leo XIII. 
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Wild statements such as these discredit the good cause of 
‘Social Catholicism,” and obscure what is really a good 
point made by the author; namely, the connection between 
Gallicanism (especially in its Jansenistic developments) and the 
disastrous divorce of economic from moral science. The 
Christian renovation of society urged by Leo XIII. is the 
antidote to this poisonous error; a fact well brought out’ by 
M. Lapeyre. His complaints also seem justified of the neglect 
of social duty by the upper classes in France, and especially of 
the Monarchists deaf to the papal advice to ‘‘ go to the people”’ 
instead of treating them as enemies. Here in England, too, 
we might take a hint from his advocacy of making a knowledge 
of their social duties part of the regular education of the upper 
classes ; and in any case might borrow a little of his zeal. 


c. 3. BD. 


The Madonna: a Pictorial Representation of the Life and 
Death of the Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ by the 
Painters and Sculptors of Christendom in more than 500 
of their works. The text translated from the Italian of 
ADOLFO VENTURI, with an introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 
London: Burns & Oates. Folio. Pp. xiii., 446. 31s. 6d. 


HIS charming volume in which are brought together the 
T great masterpieces in which Catholic art has paid its 
immortal homage to the Mother of God, has been very 
happily given by Mrs. Meynell to the public, and we congratulate 
both her and the publishers on the successful manner in which 
they have respectively achieved their task. Nothing is more 
familiar to Catholics than the fact that Christian art and 
chivalry have centred for ages around the beautiful ideal of 
the Madonna, and all that is noblest and best in our civilisation, 
and in our respect for the dignity of woman, has drawn its 
inspiration from God’s work in the Incarnation and in the 
fairest of his creatures, who was privileged to take such a 
sublime part in its fulfilment. The volume before us is a 
graceful record and embodiment of what art has done to 
express this deep feeling of the Christian soul. Catholic 
artists have felt something of what preachers like St. Bernard 
have voiced in the aphorism, ‘‘ De A/aria nunqguam satis.” The 
present collection embraces samples of the iconography and 
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art-representation of the Madonna from the Catacombs onwards, 
but the classification is based on the life of our Lady, and 
proceeds from her Nativity to her Assumption into Heaven. 
The illustrations have been beautifully produced, and as the works 
selected are those of the great Catholic masters, the book 
cannot but have the influence of an art education upon all who 
study its pages. It is a volume which we should like to see on 
every drawing-room table in this and every English-speaking 
country. 
7. 


History of Early Church Literature. Geschichte der alt 
kirchlichen Litteratur. Von Otro BARDENHEWER. Vol. I. 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau : Herder. 1902. 


HOSE who know the sterling good qualities of Dr. 
Bardenhewer’s /atrologie will expect great things from 
his new work ; nor will they be disappointed. The present 

volume is only the first instalment of a great History of 
Early Church Literature, which is so planned as to extend to 
six octavo volumes, each of some five to six hundred pages. 
The scope of the work is different from that of any of the works 
“which have appeared under similar titles during the past ten 
years—different from MHarnack’s, different from Ehrhard’s. 
If we may judge from the first volume, the larger work will 
follow closely the lines of the Pa/rologie, for the divisions and 
order are the same, but 580 pages are devoted to the ground 
occupied by the first 112 pages of the previous work. It brings 
things up to A.D. 200; and thus, as the New Testament 
writings are not included, Vol. I. practically deals with the 
Christian literature of the second century. This will give a 
good idea of the scale on which the work is conceived. Not 
only in general arrangement, but also in method of treatment 
the new book is an enlargement of the old ; we find the same 
wide range of reading, the same knowledge of the last thing 
that has been said on each topic, the same power of condensation, 
but all with far greater elaboration and minuteness, while the 
author has had more room for the play of his faculties of 
analysis and exposition. Let us take as a sample the chapter 
on Justin Martyr ; it runs to fifty pages: we have an account 
of his life,-and of his writings, with a sketch of their literary 
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history and contents; then the same for the doubtful and 
spurious writings, and the fragments ; lastly, an epitome of his 
teaching on the chief doctrinal questions, especially Baptism 
and the Holy Eucharist ; each paragraph is followed by an 
elaborate biography to editions, studies, articles, &c., bearing 
on the subject matter. Thus the volume is a_ veritable 
encyclopedia in which nearly every second century Christian 
problem is dealt with by a master hand. The author’s high 
rank as a patrologist is recognised on all hands, and those 
most competent to judge are precisely the ones who will most 
fully realise the ripeness of scholarship and education, and the 
indefatigable labour, that have gone to make the new history 
what it is. When finished it will unquestionably be the standard 
work of its kind. We wish we could hope to see it in an 
English translation, for, so far as we know, we have no such 
work in England. It is a satisfaction to know that this most 
thorough and scholarly book is written by a Catholic priest, 
professor at the theological faculty at Munich, and that it is 
being published by a Catholic firm. May the day come when 
we shall do the like in England. 


E. C. B. 
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Corpus Christi: Selections from Father Faber. By J. F. 
R. and T. Washbourne. 8vo, pp. 76. Is. 


Mary Tracy’s Fortune. By Anna T. Sadleir. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 8vo, pp. 169. 2s. 


Bunt and Bill. By Clara Mulholland. New York: Benziger 
Bros. 8vo, pp. 158. 2s. 


The Treasure of the Church. By the late Canon Bagshawe. 
London : Burns and Oates. 8vo, pp. 242. 


Accessus ad Altare et Recessus, seu Preces Ante et Post 
Celebrationem Missae. Editio 4a. Friburgi: Herder. 


8vo, pp. 194. 
The World before Abraham. By Professor H. S. Mitchell. 
Westminster: Arch. Constable. 8vo, pp. 296. 5s. 


Lectures on Slavonic Law (Ilchester Lectures for 1900). By 
Feodor Sigel. London: Henry Frowde. 8vo, pp. 148. 


Christianity in Travancore. By G. T. Mackenzie. Trivan- 
drum Government Press. 8vo, pp. 96. 


Religious Education and its Failures. By Right Rev. J. 
Bellord, D.D., Bishop of Milevis. Notre Dame, Ind.: Ave 
Maria Press. 8vo, pp. 8o. 


Zur Erinnerung an Franz Xavier Kraus. Von Dr. Karl 
Braig. Freiburg: Herder. 8vo, pp. 68. 


Orationes et Meditationes Thomae Hemerken 4 Kempis. 
Ed. M. I. Pohl. Friburgi: Herder. 8vo, pp. 459. 
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The Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. By Rev. A. 
Tesniére. Translated by Mrs. Anne R. Bennet-Gladstone. 


New York: Benziger. 8vo, pp. 288. 


Demonic Possession. By W. Menzies Alexander, M.A. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 8vo, pp. 288. 5s. 


Renunciation, and other Poems. By William Hall, M.A. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 8vo, pp. 244. 


First Year’s Latin Grammar. 2nd Edition. By Rev. G. E. 
Viger, S.S. Baltimore: John Murphy. §8vo, pp. 211. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Rhetorica. Libri de Oratore tres. Tom. I. 
Edited by A. S. Wilkins. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8vo, 


pp. 220. 3s. 6d. 


Les Martyrs. Les Temps Neroniens et le Deuxiéme Siécle. 
Par R. P. Dom H. Leclercq. Paris: H. Oudin. 8vo, pp. 


229. 


The Ancient Catholic Church, from the Accession of 
Trajan to the Fourth General Council. By Principal 
Rainy, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 8vo, pp. 539. 
12s. 


St. John’s Gospel. By Dr. H. H. Wendt. Translated by 
Edw. Lummis, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 8vo, 
pp- 260. 7s. 6d. 


Corinne’s Vow. By Mary T. Waggaman. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 8vo, pp. 144. 


Roman Law and History in the New Testament. By 
Rev. Septimus Buss, Rector of St. Anne’s and St. Agnes’, 
London. London: Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 469. 6s. 


The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages. Vol. 
I., Part I., 590-657. By Rev. Horace K. Mann. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 8vo, pp. 432. 12s. 


The Gunpowder Plot and Lord Mounteagie’s Letter. By 
Henry Hawkins Speak. London: Simpkin Marshall. 
8vo, pp. 412. Ios. 6d. 


Choiseul et Voltaire. Par Pierre Calmettes. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit et Cie. 8vo, pp. 300. 3 fr. 50. 
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Truth Society. 8vo, pp. 94. 6d. 


Studies in History and Jurisprudence. By James Bryce, 
D.C.L. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Two Vols. 8vo, pp. 


553°542- 255. 


Mary, the First Queen of England. By J. M. Stone. Lon- 
don: Sands & Co. 8vo, pp. 545. 


A Catholic History of Our Country. Part I. By Mother 
Isabelle Kershaw, Apostoline Convent, Radford. 8vo, pp. 
112. 


Life of St. Patrick. By Muirchu Macca Mactheni. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Albert Barry, C.SS.R. 2nd Edition. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Co. 8vo, pp. 67. 


Avant et Apres la Communion. Par M. I’Abbé P. Lejeune. 
Paris: P. Lethielleux. S8vo, pp. 380. 
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£50,000 WANTED 


TO ENDOW 200 BEDS FOR 


FRIENDLESS YOUTHS 


IN THE LATE 


Father Berry’s Homes, 


WHERE 


NO CATHOLIC DESTITUTE BOY IS EVER 
REFUSED AS LONG AS THERE IS ROOM. 


Cheques, Bank Notes, Money, or Postal Orders and 
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sent to 


Rev. W. H. LEEMING, 
St. Paul’s, West Derby, Liverpool; or 
HONORARY MANAGER 
(Late Father Berry's Homes), 
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ST. DOMINIC’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


(DAY AND BOARDING), 
HAVERSTOCK HILL, LONDON, N.W. (near Hampstead Heath). 
Established by the Dominican Fathers, with the sanction of 
H.E. CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 

Pupils prepared for Commerce and the Professions by an efficient staft of 
fully qualified masters. Preparatory Division under the care of a Lady Matron. 
Boarders received up to the age of 13; Boys over 13 boarded with the Head 
Master, 

For prospectus and terms apply, as above, to the Rector, Rev.. W. F. 
WapE, O.P., S.T 





Scottish Provident Institution. 
(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,300,000. 


The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. 


More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims by death during 1899 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a 
rule exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were on the average equal to an 
addition of over 50 per cent. to the } origins il Aseura inces. 


LONDON: 17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Head Office: 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


President— 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 


Tuis SOCIETY suppiies Trusses, ELastic Srockincs, CRUTCHES, 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBs, ARTIFICIAL EYEs, ac., AND EVERY OTHER DESCRIPTION 
OF MECHANICAL SUPPORT TO THE POOR, WITHOUT LIMIT AS TO LOCALITY 
OR DISEASE, 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the 
Afflicted upon the Recommendation of Subscribers. 
25,967 APPLIANCES GIVEN IN YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1899. 


Annual Subscription of 1os. 6d., or Life Subscription of Five Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum; the number of Letters increasing in proportion 
to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C, TRESIDDER, Secretary, 
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Newr and Cheaper Impression. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


By WILFRID WARD. With 3 Portraits. 
LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


“TOUR IRELAND.’ 


Increased Facilities. New Routes. 
Ideal Resorts. 


Chrous E€rin’s Isle.—A profusely ILLUstrRATED Book, descriptive of 


the many interesting, beautiful, and historic places enumerated 
above, sent free on application, together with every information as to 
routes, trains, and fares. 








Through Tourist, Ordinary, and Excursion Tickets to all destinations 
by all routes. 
GEO. K. TURNHAM, Agent, Irish Railways, 
2, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 





Rates of Subscription to “ Che Cablet.” 


Che Cablet is supplied, post free, direct from the Office, 19, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., to Subscribers, paid in advance, at the 
following rates :— 


Per Annum. 
Great Britain and Ireland _... dies iss —<— As ae 
East India (vid Brindisi) ? 1 6 © 
Austria, Belgium, Canary Islands, Denmark, Egypt, 

France, Germany, Gibraltar, Greece, Heligoland, 

Italy, Luxemburg, Malta, Netherlands, Norway, 

Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Servia, Spain, Sweden, 

Switzerland, Turkey, and all British Possessions I 60 
United States and Canada ... oe ied ... Odols. 50 c. 
Payable by Crossed Cheque on any of the London Banks; or by 

Money Order Crossed on the Post Office, Bedford Street, W.C., in favour 
of JAMES DONOVAN. 


Particular attention is directed to the ‘‘ crossing” of remittances ot 
every kind when sent by post. 


Orders for single copies of THE TABLET must be accompanied with 
a remittance in stamps, otherwise the paper cannot be forwarded. 
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MEMORIAL to the Late LADY MARGARET FITZALAN HOWARD. 
Committee. 


The DowaGER CountTEsS OF DEN- 
BIGH, 5, John Street, Mayfair. 
The Countess DE ToRRE D1Az, 
21, Devonshire Place. 

The Lapy ENcoMBE. 

The Hon. Mrs. Bernarp C. 
MAXWELL, Beauly, N.B. 

Mrs. ARKWRIGHT, 26, Bolton 
Street, Piccadilly. 

Mrs. RippELL, 19, Hans Road, 
Pont Street. 

Miss ANNESLEY, 24, Tredegar 
Square, Mile End, E. 

Miss Biount, 5, Gloucester Place, 
Ww. 

Miss’ BowpeEN, Portman Lodge, 
Bournemouth. 

Miss BLUNDELL, 17, Thurloe 
Square, S.W. 





Miss A. Bripson, Rock End, 
Torquay. 

Mrs. HAIneEs, 93, Grove Road, 
Mile End, E. 

Mrs. HAZELDEAN, 89, Tredegar 
Road, Bow, E. 

Miss Kirwan, 26, Onslow Square, 
S.W. 

Mrs. Kevin, 8, South Grove, 
Mile End, E. 

Miss Lowe, 24, Tredegar Square, 
Mile End, E. 

Miss McKenna, 3, Alexander 
Square, S.W. 

Miss SmyTH Picott, 90, Wigmore 
Street, W. 

Miss TaALBot, 3A, North Terrace, 
Alexander Square, S.W. 

Miss C. WELD, 108, Sloane Street. 


Secretary—Miss A. Cuicuester, 14, Pelham Street, South Kensington. 


It has been thought that it would be fitting that something should be 
done to perpetuate the memory of Lady Margaret Fitzalan Howard, 
whose recent death has been so great a loss to the cause of religion and 
charity in Catholic London; and as it is now publicly known that a 
generous donor has undertaken to purchase the site and build a church 
at Mile End, it would seem that no better Memorial could be raised to 
the memory of Lady Margaret F. Howard than an altar in the church of 
the parish where she worked so devotedly. 

There are many who were connected with Lady Margaret F. Howard 
by ties of affection, of friendship, and of gratitude for kindness and 
sympathy received from her, and no doubt they will like to help to erect 
this Memorial. 

The names only of the subscribers, and not the amounts, will be 
mentioned, as the amount of the gift is limited by personal means, while 
the love of the giver has no limits. 

Donations may be sent to any member of the Committee, or to the 
London and Westminster Bank, Brompton Square, S.W., for the Lady 
Margaret Fitzalan Howard Memorial Fund. 


THE NEW WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


Che Tablet of July 6th, 1895, containing a full illustrated account of 
Laying the Foundation Stone, will be sent to any address, post 
free, on receipt of Six Penny Stamps. 





“TABLET” OFFICE, 19, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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APRIL, 1902. 


Lehmkuhl.—Casus Conscientiae. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. IIl.—De Sacramentis 6/4. 
Vol I. will appear shortly. 

Janssens.—Summa Theologica. Vol. IV. De Deo 
Homine. 8vo. 10/- 

Noldin.—Theologia Moralis. Vol. Il. De Praeceptis 
Dei. 8vo. 8/6. 

Billot.—De Virtutibus infusis. 8vo. 5/6. 

A Kempis.—Orationes et Meditationes de Vita Christi 
(Pohl). 12mo. 3/-, bound 5/- 

Lancicii.—De Conditionibus Boni Superioris. 12mo. 4/- 

Bibliotheca Sanctorum Patrum.— 

(2) Doctrina duodecim Apostolorum. Epistola I. S. 
Clementis ad Corinthios. 

(5) M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. Q. S. Florentis 
Tertulliani Apologeticum. Each volume 3/- 

Jaugey.— Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique. 
3rd edition, considerably augmented and brought to 
date. 3400 pp. 4to. 20/-, bound 24/- 

Gueranger. — L’Année Liturgique. 32mo. edition, 
15 vols., handsomely bound in quarter-calf, gilt tops 
andedges £3 16s, 6d. 

Les grands Sanctuaires de la T. S. Vierge en France, 
par R. P. Rouvier. Small folio, with photographs 
and illustrations, in case £4. 

Boissarie.—Les grandes guérisons de Lourdes. Small 
4to., with over 150 plates and drawings 10/- 

La Vielle Garde Imperiale. — Texte par M.M. Barrés 


Coppée, Houssaye. Coloured illustrations by 
** Job,” small folio, bound in green silk and gold 
16/8. 


Nicolay.—Histoire des Croyances, Superstitions, Mceurs, 
Usages et Coutumes. 3 vols. 8vo. 15/- 

Suau.—L’Inde Tamoule (Missions francaises). 130 
illustrations, small 4to. (7/6)  5/- 

Livre d'Or des Ames Pieuses, ou 5 livres en un seul. 
I2mo. 3/6. 

Gerarchia Cattolica, la famiglia e la Cappelle Pontificia 
con appendice. 1902 5/- 
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Scavini.— Theologia Moralis Universa. Ed. XVI. 
4 vols. 8vo., bound in 2, half Persian calf £1 15s. 

Vermeesch. — De Religiosis Institutis et Personis. 
Tractatus Canonico—Moralis ad recentissimes leges 
exactus. 8vo. 4/2. 

Concilium Tridentinum.—Diariorum, Actorum, Epistu- 
larum, Tractatuum Nova Collectio. Tom. I. Herculis 
Severoli Commentarius Angeli Massarelli Diaria. 
I-IV. Collegit, edidit, illustravit. Seb. Merkle. 
4to. £38, orbound £8 6s. 6d. 

, 

Genicot.—Casus Conscientiae. 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, in 
one 12/6. 

S. D. Aquinatis—Summa Theologica Turin 6 vols. 
8vo, Igor. Half Persian calf 31/6, paper 15/- 
Lamy.—S. Ephraem Syri Hymni et Sermones. 4 vols. 
4to. Syriae text with Latin translation as notes, 

complete £3 6s. 8d. 

Bucceroni.— Euchiridion Morale. Edit. Nova. 8vo. 7/- 

Tritemii (Joannis, Abbatis O. S. B.) Ad Monachos 
Dehortationes. Small 4to., vellum 9/- 

Capreoli 0. P.— Defensiones Theogiae D. T. Aquinatis 
De Novo Editae, studio Paban et Pégues. Vol. III., 
small 4to. 16/8. 

Cabrol. O.S.B. (Prior of Farnborough). La Priére pour 
Morts. 32mo. 8d. La Priere pour les Malades les 
32mo. 8d. 

Le Clerg. O.S.B.—Les Martyrs. Les temps Néroniens. 
8vo. 2/11. Le Troisieme Siécle (Dioclétion) in the 
press. 

Les Saints.—1/8 a volume. S Gaétan. Ste Thérése. 
S Yves. Other volumes’ 1/- and 1/3 each.—See 
Clearance List. 

Clemens Marc.—lInstitutiones Morales. Rome 1902. 
2 vols. 8vo. 12/-, bound 18/6. 

Compendio della Doctrina Cristiana, illustrato con 62 
Quadri. 12mo_ 1/- 

Ferrari.—I1 Popolo. Che cosa fu—che cos’ é—che cosa 
dev’ essere. Genova igo2. 8vo. 4/6. 

Antoine.—-Cours d’Economie Sociale. 8vo. 7/6. 

Sizeranne.— Les Sceurs Aveugles. 12me. 2/11. 

Vacandard.—Vie de S. Quen. 1902. 8vo. 5/- 

Le Crucifix, dans histoire, dans l’art, dans l’ame des 
Saints et dans notre vie, par T. Hoppenot. 
Tournai. 1902. Adorned with over 200 beautiful 
illustrations, illuminated wrapper. Small 4to. 8/4. 

Perrin.—L’Evangile et le Temps present. Séries II. 
2/11. 

Feller.—Biographie Universelle, ou Dictionnaire His- 
torique. Paris 1847. 9 vols. 8vo., half-morocco 
extra, gilt £4 10s. (reduced). 
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Baunard.—Un Siécle de |’Eglise de France. 1800-1go0. 
4to., illustrated, new bound in red cloth, gilt top 
16/- 

Jesus Christ.—L.a Vie de N. S.—écrite par les quatre 
évangélistes rédigée et présentée aux gens du monde, 
par M. L’Abbé Svisfot et illustré de 130 gravures sur 
acier, provenant des dessins de la rare et précieuse 
collection du P. Jéréme Natalis. S.J. Paris 1853. 
2 vols. folio, newly bound in cloth (published price 
in paper, 85 francs). £2 10s. 0d. 

Schiffini.—Principia Philosophica—Disputationes Phil- 
osophiae Moralis — Metaphysica Specialis. Bound 
in half-calf extra, 3 vols. £1 10s. 

Catena Aurea Precum.—New Latin prayerbook, rich in 
liturgical prayers. Tournai. 16mo. 

Novum Testamentum, Graece—Latine—Brandschied. 
2 vols. 18mo., in cloth 6/8. 

(Loch). 12mo., half-morocco, gilt 6/6. 

—- Tournai. Cloth, 24mo. 2/- and 3/- 
— (Graece). Buttmann, 8vo. 5/- 

Das Neue Testament.—24mo., clear type, cloth 2/- 

De Imitatione Christi.—32mo., morocco, gilt 2/- 

Nachfolge Christi. —32mo., bound 3/- and 4/- 

L’Anima Santa.—t2mo. 3/- 

Sui Sacri Cuori di Gesu’ e di Maria—scelta cellezione pi 
devote pratiche e considerazioni. Rome. 4 vols. 
24mo. 6/- 
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Belanger.—Les Méconnus. rgor. (2/6) 1/- 

De Franciosi.— Dévotion au Sacre-Coeur de Jésus. Imp. 
8vo. (8/-) 2/6. 

Deschamps.—Les Sociétiés Secrétés. 3 vols. 8vo. 5/- 

Doreau.—Henri VIII. et les Martyrs. 1890. Imp. 8vo., 
illustrated (12/-) 4/- 

Holzhauser.—L’Interprétation de l’Apocalypse. 2 vols. 
8vo. (12/-) 3/6. 

Lemann —Napoleon et les Israelites. 1894. 8vo. 2/6. 

Marchant.—Le Rational des Prédicateurs de l’Evangile. 
4 vols. 8vo. (20/-) 7/6. 

Montalembert. -- Oeuvres polemiques et _ diverses. 
3 vols. 8vo. (12/- 5/- 

Perraud.—Etudes sur |’Irlande Contemporaine. 2 vols. 
8vo. (15/-) 7/- 

Terrien.—La Grace et la gloire. 2 vols. 8vo. (9/-) 4/- 

Theiner.— Histoire des deux Concordats. 2 vols. 8vo. 
(14/-) 3/6. 








Thomas.— Melanges d’histoire et de litterature religieuse. 
1/6. | 

Todeschi.— Manuel du Droit Canonique. 8vo. (6/-) 2/6. 

Warnet.—Trésor des Prédicateurs. 2 vols. 8vo. (18/-) 
7/6. 

Vigouroux.—La Bible et les Découvertes Modernes, 
1896. 5 vols. (20/-) 10/- 

Peyronnet. — Traduction des Oeuvres de S. Jean- 
Climaque contentant ‘ L’Echelle Sainte,’ &c. 8vo. 
(5/-) 1/6. 

Valroger.—Introduction historique et critique aux livres 
du Nouveau Testament. 2 vols. 8vo, (12/-) 3/6. 

Peronne.—Explication suivie des quatre Evangiles par 
S. T. D’Aquin. ‘La Chaine D’Or.’ 8 vols. 8vo. 
(42) 15/. 

Thiers.—Discours Parlementaires de M. Thiers publiés 
par M. Calmon, from 1837 to 1877, 12 vols. 8vo. 
published at 7/6 a volume 20/-, or separate volumes 
2/- each. 

Esquisses Religieuses aux gens du Monde, par la 
Marquise de Godefroy Ménilglaise (5-)  1/- 

Motais.—Salamon et 1’Ecclésiaste. Etude critique. 
2 vols. 8vo. (15/-) 5/- 

Mathieu.—Le Pouvoir temporel des Papes. 8vo. (7/-) 
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Birot.—Le Mouvement religieux. 1901 (3/6) 1/- 
Cerf.— Histoire et Description de Notre Dame de Reims. 
2 vols. 8vo. (13/-) 3/6. 


(75) Alzog.-- Histoire de l’Eglise. 1789-1872. (76) Binet.— 
Abandon de l’ame a Dieu. (77) De la Forest.— Méthode 
d’iustruction. (78) De Cossoles.—Du Doute. (79) Hello.— 
Notre Dame du Sacre-Cceur. (80) Huguet.—Modeéles du 
P.Communion. (81) Soirees des Serviteurs. (82) Jenna.-— 
Enfants et Meéres. (83) Lambert.—Jeunesse et la Vie 
Chrétienne 1897. (84) Michaud.—La Foi—La Piété. 
(85) Martinet.—Société devant le Concile. (86) Ragey.— 
Résurrection de Julien l’Apostat. (87) Ramiere.—L’Apostolat 
de la Priére. (88) Rio-—Shakespeare. (89) Sainte-Foy.— 
Vie du P. Ricci. 2 vols. (go) vie du P. Anchieta. 
(91) Sambin.—Le Concile, 1869-1870. (92) Super. 
Décadence et Restauration du chant liturgique. (93) Sauzet.— 
Rome devant l’Europe. (94) Teste. --Notes sur Rome et 
Italie. (95) Veuillot.—Pie IX. (96) Intentions Eucharis- 
tiques. (97) Nouet—L’'Homme d’Oraison. (Any volume.) 
(98) Philpin de Riviere.—Picté envers l’Eglise. (99) —— 
Union de Marie. (100) Laurent.—L’Arbre de Vie. 





Catalogues of Books at 1/, 2/, 5], &c., forwarded on application. 
ALL PRICES NET. 














| - Co the Clergy and - 
Heads of Colleges, Convents § Schools. 


ALF-YEARLY Bound Volumes of The Tablet, down to 1897, 
containing many valuable articles of permanent and historical 
interest, can be sent to any address on receipt of cash, 12s. 6d., by the 
ceria Tablet Offices, 19, Henrietta Street, Covent’ Garden, London, 


WV.B.—Particular volumes cannot be guaranteed at this charge. 


Cases for binding The Tablet half-yearly are supplied to Subscribers 
in two colours, Green or Mauve, price 2s. 6d. each. 





Che Dublin Review. 


ITH the 110th Volume began a New Series of “the historic” 
Dublin Review, improved in type and general appearance. 
Its past volumes contain the fullest record and appreciation that 
exists of Catholic publications, and of English literature during more 
than half a century. 


The Dublin Review deals not only with the serious problems 
which underlie modern society and with the religious movements of the 
day, but with a great variety of topics, historical, antiquarian, and 
modern, which are of interest to Catholics. 


t employs men of science to furnish Quarterly Notices of the most 
interesting scientific discoveries ; it keeps a careful record of the explora- 
tions of travellers; calls attention to a selected number of current works 
of fiction; notices the principal German, French, and Italian periodicals, 
and gives copious reviews of books, Catholic and miscellaneous, 





Publishers : 
Messrs. BURNS & OATES, Lrp., OrcHarpD STREET, LONDON, 
JAMES DONOVAN, 19, HENRIETTA STREET, CovENT GARDEN. 
M. H. GILL & SON, Dustin. 


New York, CincinnaTI, and Cuyicaco: BENZIGER BROTHERS. 





All Advertisements to be sent not later than the 
25th of the month prior to issue to James Donovan, as above. 


Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 2s. 
Single Number, 6s. 
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FOR THE SKIN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

“ For acne spots on the face, and particularly for eczema, it is undoubtedly ¢fficacious, frequently healing 
eruptions, and removing pimples in a oe days."—The Baby. 

‘‘ Most effectual in allaying the irritation caused by cutting winds or by nettlerash, and is as excellentin the 
nursery as it is for the toilet." —Queen. “ An emollient cream for the skin in eczema, rash, etc.”—Lancet, 

‘‘ An emollient cream of much convenience in many minor skin ailments where a soothing protective is 
required.”—British Medical Journal. 

“Vinolia acts like a charm for irritation and roughness of the’skin."-—-Woman. 


Is. lid. amd is. 9a per Box. 


DOES NOT 
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TOILET, ol EOF 
| ame 9) 80) \41)2 1c | 
ONDON, Faris & NEW YORK. | 

NURSERY. |} Se Oe te THE SKIN. 


OF 


SOLUBLE. SAFE. 
PRESS NOTICES. 


“Vinolia Powder is well adapted as a dusting powder for toilet purposes."—~Lancet. 
‘‘An impalpable rose dusting powder, soluble, of remarkable fineness, and well adapted for the nursery, 
toilet; weeping surfaces, and sweating feet."—British Medical Fournal, 
 Superseding the old-fashioned toilet pore, which are apt to cause acne spots on the face by blocking 
up the pores ofthe skin.”—Ladies’ Pictorial, 
ls. and is. 9d: per Box. Pisk, White, and Cream Tints. 
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